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Preface 


Welcome to the last USENIX Technical Conference of this millennium. I believe you will find Monterey 
to be an enjoyable location for this conference. 


On the off chance that January 1, 2000, will not mark the end of civilization as we know it, we have put 
together an excellent technical program consisting of 23 papers with the latest research results in com- 
puting systems. In addition to the technical program, we are continuing the very successful FREENIX 
track that was introduced last year. In addition, the conference includes 24 tutorials on various topics of 
interest to this community. To top it all off, there will be another parallel track of distinguished invited 
speakers. 


The program committee received 63 submissions. Each paper was reviewed by four committee mem- 
bers. Some of them were sent to outside experts for review. In all, we utilized 38 external reviewers; 
their names are listed on p. ii of these proceedings. Once all of the reviews were in, the committee 
braved a snowstorm to meet at AT&T Labs—Research in Florham Park, New Jersey. There, the commit- 
tee went through all of the papers and decided on 23 of them. Next the papers were grouped by topic. 
Finally, the committee met with the invited talks coordinator and the FREENIX chair and all of the 
events were scheduled. 


All of this could not have been possible without the hard work of many people. First of all, I would like 
to thank the USENIX staff, who ease the burden on program chairs more than any other organization. 
Next I’d like to thank my entire program committee and all of the external reviewers for all of their hard 
work. As the liaison to the USENIX board, Peter Honeyman was a tremendous help in selecting program 
committee members. Thanks to Clem Cole and John Heidemann for an outstanding job with the invited 
talks track, and finally thanks to Jordan Hubbard and the FREENIX program committee for organizing 
the FREENIX track. 


Aviel D. Rubin 
Program Chair 


Implementing Lottery Scheduling: 
Matching the Specializations in Traditional Schedulers 


David Petrou 
Carnegie Mellon University 
dpetrou@cs.cmu.edu 


Abstract 


We describe extensions to lottery scheduling, a propor- 
tional-share resource management algorithm, to provide 
the performance assurances present in traditional non- 
real time process schedulers. Lottery scheduling enables 
flexible control over relative process execution rates with 
a ticket abstraction and provides load insulation among 
groups of processes using currencies. We first show that a 
straightforward implementation of lottery scheduling does 
not provide the responsiveness for a mixed interactive and 
CPU-bound workload offered by the decay usage priority 
scheduler of the FreeBSD operating system. Moreover, 
standard lottery scheduling ignores kernel priorities used 
in the FreeBSD scheduler to reduce kernel lock contention. 

In this paper, we show how to use dynamic ticket adjust- 
ments to incorporate into a lottery scheduler the specializa- 
tions present in the FreeBSD scheduler to improve interac- 
tive response time and reduce kernel lock contention. We 
achieve this while maintaining lottery scheduling’s flexible 
control over relative execution rates and load insulation. 
In spite of added scheduling overhead, the throughput of 
CPU-bound workloads under our scheduler is within one 
percent of the FreeBSD scheduler for all but one test. We 
describe our design, evaluate our implementation, and re- 
late our experience in deploying our hybrid lottery sched- 
uler on production machines. 


1 Introduction 


Lottery scheduling from Waldspurger et al. is a recently in- 
troduced proportional-share scheduler that enables flexible 
control over the relative rates at which CPU-bound work- 
loads consume processor time [21]. With a proportional- 
share scheduler, a user running several CPU-bound jobs, 
such as those found in scientific environments, can easily 
control the share of CPU time that each job receives. In 
time-sharing systems, proportional-share schedulers con- 
trol the relative rates at which different users can use the 
processor, enabling load insulation among users. One pos- 
sible policy forces users with CPU-bound processes to con- 
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sume CPU time at an equal rate, regardless of the number 
of processes they own. Such control is particularly use- 
ful for Internet Service Providers (ISPs) which often have 
hundreds of competing users simultaneously logged into 
one machine. With conventional processor schedulers, it 
is simple for one user to monopolize the system with her 
own processes. Considering desktop workstations, another 
policy allows the console user to consume CPU time at a 
faster rate than remote users so that the console user’s win- 
dowing system is responsive. Naturally, this idea applies 
recursively so that individual users can control the relative 
rates at which their own processes consume CPU time. 


Although proportional-share schedulers such as lottery 
scheduling have powerful and desirable features, they are 
not in wide use. We set out in this research to see if there 
were any technical obstacles to overcome in an implemen- 
tation of lottery scheduling on conventional time-sharing 
systems. We began with a straightforward implementa- 
tion of lottery scheduling on the FreeBSD 2.2.5R operating 
system. CPU-bound workloads performed as advertised. 
However, when running batch and interactive workloads 
together, we experienced poorer responsiveness, or “chop- 
piness,” with the interactive applications compared with the 
same workload under the stock FreeBSD scheduler. 


The FreeBSD scheduler has features to dynamically fa- 
vor specific processes that lottery scheduling lacks. In 
this work we show a variety of dynamic ticket adjustment 
strategies that are harmless to the lottery scheduling goals 
and that allow us to provide comparable specializations to 
favor specific processes in specific conditions. 


Our hybrid lottery scheduler includes kernel priorities to 
reduce kernel lock contention and abbreviated time quanta 
to increase responsiveness by preempting processes before 
their quanta expire. Our primary contribution to achieve re- 
sponsiveness comparable to the FreeBSD scheduler is with 
windowed ticket boost, a scheme for dynamically identify- 
ing interactive processes and boosting their ticket alloca- 
tion. We make tickets, the priority abstraction in lottery 
scheduling, adaptively serve a dual purpose based on mea- 
sured process behavior. If a process is using less CPU than 
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has been granted by its ticket allocation, we identify it as 
currently interactive and give it an apparent boost in ticket 
allocation to influence scheduling order. We accomplish 
this without impacting the ability of lottery scheduling to 
control the relative CPU time used by CPU-bound pro- 
cesses. Further, while lottery scheduling gives users and 
administrators flexible resource control, it does not easily 
offer the UNIX nice semantics in which a user (system ad- 
ministrator) can downgrade (upgrade) one of its processes 
relative to all others without downgrading (upgrading) the 
rest of its processes. We present an approximate emulation 
of the nice semantics. Our hybrid lottery scheduler, which 
has been continually running on two production servers 
and one personal machine for 1.5 years, provides compara- 
ble responsiveness and throughput relative to the FreeBSD 
scheduler under the benchmarks we run. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In Section 2 
we describe both the FreeBSD and lottery schedulers. Sec- 
tion 3 explains our extensions to the lottery scheduler while 
Section 4 details our implementation. We evaluate our hy- 
brid lottery scheduler and compare it with the FreeBSD 
scheduler in Section 5. In Section 6 we present our expe- 
rience in deploying our scheduler on production machines. 
Section 7 summarizes related work, while Section 8 dis- 
cusses work that we leave for the future. Finally, Section 9 
concludes this paper. 


2 Background 


A process scheduler has several conflicting goals. The 
scheduler should ensure that interactive processes are re- 
sponsive to user input despite not being able to always 
distinguish these processes from non-interactive processes. 
Batch processes should be scheduled to maximize through- 
put despite potential lock contention between such pro- 
cesses. While addressing these goals, the scheduler must 
ensure that no process starves. In this paper we are not 
concerned with real-time schedulers [10]. 


2.1 Scheduling in FreeBSD 


FreeBSD [7] is a UNIX operating system for the Intel x86 
platform based on UC Berkeley’s 4.4BSD-Lite [14] re- 
lease. FreeBSD’s scheduler is a typical decay usage prior- 
ity scheduler [4] also used in System V [8] and Mach [2]. 
The scheduler employs a multi-level feedback queue in 
which processes with equal priority reside on the same run- 
queue. The scheduler runs processes round-robin from the 
highest priority non-empty runqueue. Long (100ms) time 
slices make TLB and cache state flushing infrequent, im- 
posing minimal overhead on CPU-bound processes. The 
scheduler favors interactive processes by lowering the pri- 
ority of processes as they consume CPU time and by pre- 
empting processes before their quanta expire if a higher 
priority sleeping process wakes up. The scheduler pre- 


vents starvation by periodically raising the priority of pro- 
cesses that have not recently run. FreeBSD’s scheduler also 
employs higher priorities for processes holding kernel re- 
sources. These kernel priorities cause processes to release 
high-demand kernel resources quickly, reducing the con- 
tention for these resources. 

The FreeBSD scheduler has several limitations. Heller- 
stein demonstrates the difficulty in constructing “fair- 
share” systems based on decay usage schedulers [9]. These 
fair-share systems [12, 5] dynamically adjust the priori- 
ties of running processes to obtain specific processor con- 
sumption rates over the long-term via nontrivial and po- 
tentially computationally expensive operations. Further, 
FreeBSD provides only rudimentary inter-user load insu- 
lation by limiting the number of simultaneous processes 
that one user may run, and by terminating processes that 
accumulate more than a certain amount of processor time. 
These mechanisms prevent a user from starting many pro- 
cesses that consume CPU time slowly and also from ex- 
ecuting processes that consume a lot of CPU time over a 
long duration. 


2.2 Lottery Scheduling 


Recently, proportional-share schedulers such as Wald- 
spurger’s lottery scheduling have been introduced which 
strive for instantaneous fairness; that is, making fair 
scheduling decisions against only the currently runnable 
set of processes [21]. In lottery scheduling, each process 
holds a number of tickets. The scheduler selects which 
process to run by picking a ticket from the runnable pro- 
cesses at random and choosing the process that holds this 
winning ticket. Users can set the ticket ratios among pro- 
cesses to determine the expected ratios that their processes 
are selected to run. Only runnable processes (not sleep- 
ing, stopped, or swapped out) are eligible for this lottery. 
Hence, if one process is always runnable while another 
with equal tickets sleeps periodically, the first will consume 
more CPU time because it has a greater fraction of the sys- 
tem’s tickets during the times that the second was sleeping. 

Currencies enable load insulation among users, making 
the rate that a user can consume CPU time independent of 
the number of processes owned. While processes hold tick- 
ets in per-user currencies, users hold tickets in a system- 
wide base currency. For simplicity, per-user currency tick- 
ets will be called “tickets,” and base currency tickets will be 
called “base tickets.” The ticket distribution within a user’s 
processes determines the relative rate of execution among 
these processes. To control the distribution of CPU time 
among users, the system administrator can vary the number 
of base tickets held by a user. This varies the total execu- 
tion rate of all the user’s processes with respect to processes 
owned by other users. The scheduler accomplishes this by 
first converting the tickets, 7,, belonging a process into a 
number of base tickets, By, and then performing a lottery 
with base tickets instead of tickets. In detail, Bp = ETp, 
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where E, the exchange rate, is the number of base tickets 
funding a user’s currency divided by the total number of 
tickets across the user’s runnable processes. 

Lottery scheduling employs compensation tickets to en- 
able a process which goes to sleep before exhausting its 
time quantum its fair share of CPU time if it becomes 
runnable before the next scheduling decision is made. Each 
time a process uses only a fraction, f, of its quantum, the 
scheduler compensates the process by temporarily increas- 
ing its tickets until the next time the it is chosen by the 
scheduler. When compensated, a process holds an effec- 
tive number of tickets equal to T,(1/f). For example, a 
process with 10 tickets that yields the CPU after using 1/2 
of a quantum will hold 20 effective tickets, enabling it to 
be chosen twice as likely as it would be without compen- 
sation tickets. This type of technique—dynamic ticket ad- 
justments to achieve specific behavior without sacrificing 
the overall goals of proportional-share scheduling—is the 
basis for the mechanisms described in this paper. 


3 Hybrid Lottery Scheduler Design 


We extended lottery scheduling to be more responsive to in- 
teractive applications and to reduce kernel lock contention 
using techniques borrowed from the FreeBSD scheduler. 
Further, user feedback prompted us to provide semantics 
similar to the UNIX nice utility. The challenge was to 
improve performance without squandering the desired fea- 
tures of proportional-share scheduling. We describe our ex- 
tensions resulting in a hybrid lottery scheduler in the fol- 
lowing sections. 


3.1 Kernel Priorities 


Processes that block in the kernel often hold shared kernel 
resources locked until they wake and leave the kernel, such 
as when a process holds a buffer locked while it waits for 
disk I/O to complete. FreeBSD schedules processes asleep 
in the kernel with a higher priority than processes which 
exhaust their quanta at user level so that they will release 
these resources sooner, reducing the chance that other pro- 
cesses will find these resources in use [14]. The FreeBSD 
scheduler implements this by temporarily assigning static 
kernel priorities to processes after blocking in the kernel 
so that they will be preferentially scheduled upon waking. 
These kernel priorities are ordered in importance of the re- 
source held. For example, a process holding a vnode locked 
will have a higher priority than a process holding a buffer 
waiting for disk I/O because vnodes have been deemed a 
more contended or important resource. 

In lottery scheduling, a blocked process could temporar- 
ily transfer its tickets to the process that holds the desired 
resource, encouraging it to run and release the resource 
sooner. This technique was originally introduced to solve 
priority inversion [21]. However, it is complex to retrofit 
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a kernel such as FreeBSD to perform ticket transfers at 
each point where a process may block on a kernel resource 
because of the number of places where new code would 
have to be added and validated. We cannot simply inter- 
pose ticket transfers within the kernel sleep and wakeup 
functions, because the arguments to these functions do not 
encapsulate enough information to know to which process 
tickets should be transferred. Further, this approach incurs 
more overhead than the FreeBSD scheduler. A process 
that needs a locked kernel resource will find the resource 
in use by another process, transfer its tickets to that pro- 
cess, block to enable a new lottery, and eventually recover 
its transferred tickets when it wakes up. Instead, by pref- 
erentially scheduling processes that wake up holding ker- 
nel resources, kernel priorities reduce outright the chance 
that resources are found locked. This reduces the number 
of context switches because processes contending for these 
resources will block less often. 


Rather than introduce in-kernel ticket transfers to ad- 
dress kernel resource contention, we preferentially sched- 
ule processes holding kernel resources, similar to the 
FreeBSD approach. In detail, we maintain a list of pro- 
cesses that wake up after being blocked on a kernel re- 
source. This list is sorted by the kernel priority of the re- 
source that each process was blocked on. When making a 
scheduling decision, we run the standard lottery scheduler 
algorithm if the list is empty. If not, we choose the first 
process on this sorted list, emulating the behavior of the 
FreeBSD scheduler. 


We lose the probabilistic fairness of lottery schedul- 
ing by choosing processes outside of the standard lottery 
scheduling algorithm. We recover this fairness with a vari- 
ation of compensation tickets (see Section 2.2). We track 
the total time that each process has run between two suc- 
cessive selections by the standard lottery scheduling algo- 
rithm. During this period the process may go to sleep sev- 
eral times as it blocks in the kernel. When the process gets 
descheduled in user space by the time slice interrupt, the 
scheduler computes its compensation tickets based on this 
total time. If the process ran longer than one time quan- 
tum, an appropriate number of negative compensation tick- 
ets is temporarily assigned until the process is chosen to 
run again. These negative compensation tickets make the 
process less likely to be chosen by the scheduler. For ex- 
ample, consider a process with 10 tickets that overran its 
time quanta by 25%. The scheduler will negatively com- 
pensate the process by 2 tickets so that it will hold only 8 
effective tickets until the process is chosen by the lottery. 
In detail, effective tickets = T,(1/f) = 10(1/1.25) = 8. 


Sometimes a process spends very little time in user space 
because it continually makes blocking system calls, making 
it unlikely that the time slice interrupt will deschedule it. 
As described, when the process is eventually descheduled 
by the time slice interrupt, it will receive a large number 
of negative compensation tickets, causing it to wait a long 
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Figure 1: This figure shows processes being scheduled as time 
moves from left to right. L indicates a scheduling decision by 
the standard lottery scheduling algorithm while K shows where a 
process holding a kernel priority runs without having been chosen 
by the standard lottery scheduling algorithm. 


time before running again. To avoid this, we force the pro- 
cess to relinquish the CPU in user level as soon as it has 
consumed more than one time quantum and is not execut- 
ing in the kernel. This way the process will incur a small 
number of negative compensation tickets more frequently. 

Figure 1 shows one way to think about kernel priorities 
in the hybrid lottery scheduler. On the top line sendmail 
is chosen by the lottery scheduler and after a time goes 
to sleep waiting for locked vnode, perhaps for the mail 
spool directory. Meanwhile, another process, denoted P, 
gets chosen by the lottery scheduler. When the vnode be- 
comes available, sendmail is chosen from the kernel pri- 
ority list (at K) and runs for some time, B, at which point 
the time slice interrupt occurs. The hybrid lottery sched- 
uler grants sendmail compensation tickets at the end of B 
exactly as if sendmail was able to acquire the vnode lock 
without blocking and had run contiguously for time a+ 
as shown on the bottom line. The scheduler is in the same 
state at the end of both lines, showing that kernel priorities 
only temporarily violate the proportional-share properties 
of lottery scheduling. 


3.2 Abbreviated Quanta 


Lottery scheduling succeeds at scheduling processes which 
never voluntarily relinquish the CPU in proportion to the 
number of tickets that they hold. Interactive jobs, such 
as editors and shells, spend most of their time idle, and 
thus for them we are not concerned with the rate at which 
they consume CPU time, but instead with how responsive 
they are to user input. Upon becoming runnable from re- 
ceiving input, we desire the time it takes for the scheduler 
to choose the process, known as the dispatch latency, to 
be small. Since lottery scheduling does not distinguish 
between CPU-bound and interactive jobs, it often fails to 
schedule interactive jobs first, causing noticeable “choppi- 
ness.” This and the following sections describe enhance- 
ments to lottery scheduling to improve responsiveness. 
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Under the FreeBSD scheduler, a process waking up af- 
ter blocking in the kernel (such as when a process waits for 
an I/O event) will preempt the running process before its 
quantum expires. The process which woke up has a ker- 
nel priority and will be chosen to run next unless multiple 
such tasks arrive at once. This behavior, which we call 
abbreviated quanta, is desirable if the sleeping process is 
interactive, for example, an emacs process that has just re- 
ceived a keystroke. Further, there are instances in which 
FreeBSD will conditionally preempt the running process. 
One such instance is when a process receives a signal and 
has a higher priority than the running process. Lottery 
scheduling, however, does not preempt the running process 
when another process wakes up or receives an event!. 

Our hybrid lottery scheduler forces a context switch 
when a sleeping process wakes up or when a process re- 
ceives an event such as a signal. To ensure that the pre- 
empted process will receive the processor in proportion to 
the number of tickets that it holds, the scheduler awards 
the preempted process compensation tickets based on the 
fraction of the time slice it used (see Section 2.2). 

We note a synergy between kernel priorities and abbrevi- 
ated quanta. Without kernel priorities, abbreviated quanta 
will preempt running processes when a process wakes up, 
but will not guarantee that processes that were blocked 
in the kernel will be chosen ahead of processes executing 
user-level code. Without abbreviated quanta, kernel prior- 
ities will schedule processes blocked on kernel resources 
ahead of those that are not, but will not preempt processes 
before their quanta expire. 


3.3. Windowed Ticket Boost 


Since interactive processes generally use a fraction of their 
quanta, compensation tickets make them more responsive 
by temporarily boosting their effective tickets. Unfortu- 
nately, compensation tickets cannot be relied on to pro- 
vide adequate responsiveness. If a CPU-bound job gets 
preempted by another process due to abbreviated quanta, 
then it will also receive compensation tickets, putting it on 
equal footing with interactive processes. 

Consider the interactive application emacs running in 
an X window while a CPU-bound job runs in the back- 
ground. At the outset, X runs while emacs sleeps waiting 
for a keystroke. Earlier, the CPU-bound job was preempted 
and received compensation tickets. When we press a key, 
emacs preempts X and runs immediately because we have 
implemented abbreviated quanta and emacs holds a kernel 
priority. After processing the keystroke emacs goes back to 
sleep. Both X and the CPU-bound process are runnable and 
neither have a kernel priority because they were both pre- 
empted running user-level code. Up to this point, both the 


'Other implementations of lottery scheduling may have implicitly 
leveraged abbreviated quanta on the operating systems they were imple- 
mented on. However, we know of no work demonstrating the importance 
of using abbreviated quanta with lottery scheduling. 
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FreeBSD and hybrid lottery schedulers behave the same. 
The FreeBSD scheduler will almost certainly pick X to 
run because, having accrued less CPU time than the CPU- 
bound process (which always runs when X and emacs are 
sleeping), it resides in a higher priority runqueue. Because 
neither X nor the CPU-bound process have kernel prior- 
ities, the lottery scheduler will perform the standard lot- 
tery algorithm against them. Sometimes the CPU-bound 
process will be chosen and run for one quantum (100ms). 
When this occurs, X delays in updating the emacs window, 
resulting in choppiness. 

We have experienced this scenario on a workstation run- 
ning a preliminary version of our hybrid lottery scheduler 
with only abbreviated quanta and kernel priorities imple- 
mented. When holding a key down (equivalent to pressing 
120keys/s) over approximately 7s, we generated 825 key 
events, of which 23 where delayed when the CPU-bound 
process was chosen to run before X, perceptibly delaying 
window updates. In summary, delayed dispatching of an 
interactive process is likely to happen if it does not hold 
a kernel priority (because it was preempted at user level) 
and a CPU-bound process was preempted and granted com- 
pensation tickets. This will also occur in deterministic 
proportional-share schedulers like stride scheduling. 

To solve this problem we make tickets serve a dual pur- 
pose depending on the nature of the process. For CPU- 
bound jobs, tickets correspond to the rate of CPU time con- 
sumed, as before. For interactive jobs, tickets determine 
how responsive the processes are. If we increase the tickets 
held by interactive jobs, then we increase the chance that 
they will be chosen to run before CPU-bound jobs, short- 
ening dispatch latency. Hence, if we can identify processes 
as interactive, we can boost their tickets to make them more 
responsive. 

Our central observation is that most interactive processes 
do not use CPU time in proportion to their ticket allocations 
because they often block for long time periods on user in- 
put. By tracking the total number of base tickets in the 
system and total number of tickets per currency at regu- 
lar intervals, we can find the processes that have received 
less CPU time than deserved. Transparently to the user, we 
classify these processes as interactive and boost their effec- 
tive tickets to make them more responsive. There is no fear 
that they will use more than their allotted share because we 
only boost the tickets of exactly those processes using less 
than their share. 

We desire the dispatch latency of interactive jobs to 
be below the minimum latency that humans can discern. 
When only one interactive job is runnable, abbreviated 
quanta and an arbitrarily high ticket boost will ensure this. 
However, when multiple interactive jobs are simultane- 
ously runnable, there is a chance that the dispatch latency 
of some of them will be noticeable. We can reduce this 
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chance by influencing the scheduling order of multiple in- 
teractive jobs to minimize their average dispatch latency. It 
is well known that response time is minimized by schedul- 
ing tasks via shortest-processing-time first (SPT) [3]. If we 
knew how much processing time would be used by the in- 
teractive jobs in handling an event (such as a keystroke) be- 
fore going back to sleep, we could schedule them optimally 
to minimize dispatch latency. Since we do not have this in- 
formation, we approximate SPT by using history. We make 
the ticket boost inversely related to the fraction of deserved 
CPU time used. Specifically, we boost the effective tickets 
of a job that used almost none of its allotted CPU time by 
a large factor, such as 10,000, making it many times more 
likely to be chosen as before. A job that used its deserved 
share receives no boost. Finally, we use interpolation to 
derive the boost of a job whose fraction of deserved CPU 
time was between these extremes. Hence, interactive jobs 
that barely use the CPU are more likely to be scheduled be- 
fore interactive jobs that use a moderate, but still less than 
deserved, amount of CPU, approximating SPT. 


Jobs are rarely continuously interactive or CPU-bound. 
For example, an emacs process may be interactive most of 
the time, but then become CPU-bound for some time as it 
executes elisp code. To adapt to these types of processes, 
we look at a sliding window interval of history when check- 
ing to see if a process is using its fair share of the CPU. We 
would like the scheduler to be “agile,” in the sense that if a 
previously interactive job became CPU-bound, we restore 
its ticket allocation quickly, and contrariwise, if a previ- 
ously CPU-bound job became interactive, we quickly boost 
its ticket allocation. This argues for a small window size, 
e.g., on the order of one second. However, if the window 
size is too small, there is a chance that a CPU-bound job 
will not run during this window simply because the ma- 
chine is heavily loaded. If this were to occur, we would 
mistakenly label such a process as interactive. While this 
parameter may require tuning for different environments, 
we found that a window interval of ten seconds works ade- 
quately for making a bimodal process such as emacs re- 
sponsive within a few seconds after going from a CPU- 
bound to interactive stage, when competing against com- 
pletely CPU-bound processes. 


We call this extension windowed ticket boost. Our moti- 
vation was the priority decay present in the stock FreeBSD 
scheduler. Rather than lower the priority of processes con- 
suming CPU time, we raise the priority of those that do not. 
Since we only boost the priorities of only those processes 
that are not receiving their deserved CPU time, we do not 
violate the proportional-share semantics. The combination 
of the abbreviated quanta and windowed ticket boost ex- 
tensions together provide the responsiveness of the stock 
FreeBSD scheduler. 
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3.4 nice Emulation 


All UNIX variants have a utility called nice that enables a 
user to vary the priority of her processes from —20 (high- 
est) to +20 (lowest) relative to all other processes in the 
system. After deploying our hybrid lottery scheduler on 
production systems, users complained that ticket adjust- 
ments alone did not give them the type of control pro- 
vided by nice. Since nice priority adjustments only allow 
a general favoring or shunning of process priority and do 
not provide absolute, or even predictable guarantees [18], 
we do not attempt to exactly emulate nice semantics, but 
rather we approximate the aspects of its behavior relied on 
by its users; specifically, that a user (system administrator) 
can downgrade (upgrade) one of her processes relative to 
all others without downgrading (upgrading) the rest of her 
processes. Of course, the targeted process will no longer 
receive the CPU utilization allocated by its tickets. 

A naive approach to emulating nice semantics is to only 
modify the tickets of the target process according to a map- 
ping of nice values to tickets. This fails because only the 
relative execution rate of a user’s own processes are af- 
fected. If a user has only one CPU-bound process running 
that is nice’d to lowest priority (+20), the exchange rate 
will still assign the process all of the base tickets funding 
the user’s processes (see Section 2.2). Another incorrect 
approach adjusts only the base tickets funding a user’s pro- 
cesses with a mapping of nice values to base tickets. In 
this instance, if a user lowers the priority of one process 
with nice, all of the user’s processes will have lower prior- 
ity relative to the rest of the processes on the system. One 
could instead create a new currency for each nice’d pro- 
cess, funded with a number of base tickets reflecting the 
nice value. Unfortunately, a user can run a large number 
of nice’d processes and get an unfair share of CPU time. 
We could not take that many base tickets from her normal 
currency, because then her normal processes would not get 
their share of CPU time if any nice’d process momentar- 
ily went to sleep. Further, without adding more complexity, 
we would run out of base tickets to take from the user’s cur- 
rency if the user started many nice’d processes. 

Our solution adjusts both tickets and base tickets to 
achieve the nice function. We raise (lower) a process’s 
number of tickets according to the process’s nice value, 
ensuring that the process will have more (less) priority rela- 
tive to other processes owned by the user. When a schedul- 
ing decision is made, we convert the tickets held by the pro- 
cess into base tickets and make the following adjustments 
to the allocated base tickets. If the process has been nice’d 
to have a lower priority, we force the number of base tickets 
held by the process to be at most a threshold determined by 
the nice value. Likewise, if the process has been assigned 
a higher priority with nice, we force the number of base 
tickets held to be at least a specific threshold. This thresh- 
olding ensures that a nice’d process will have more or less 
priority relative to processes outside of the user’s currency. 
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4 Implementation 


Our system is divided into two parts. Most of the code 
resides in the kernel files implementing the hybrid lottery 
scheduler. The rest of the system consists of small user- 
level programs that make a new lott_sched() system call to 
adjust or query scheduling parameters. 


4.1 Kernel Functionality 


We first describe critical pieces of the FreeBSD scheduler 
necessary for understanding our scheduler implementation 
and for understanding the benchmarks in Section 5. After 
becoming runnable, processes are put onto the appropriate 
runqueue by the assembly language routine setrunqueue(). 
Processes are. removed from runqueues when chosen by 
the scheduler. The assembly language routine cpu_switch() 
saves process context, chooses the next process to run, 
and switches to that process (or idles if no processes are 
runnable). 

We decoupled the scheduling policy from mechanism 
by placing a function call from within cpu_switch() to 
lott_choose_next_runner(), a C function which implements 
the hybrid lottery scheduling algorithm. We assign pro- 
cesses a default number of tickets when they are created 
by fork1(). The setuid() system call (cf, login) was mod- 
ified to create a new user currency funded with a default 
number of base tickets. Naturally, we do not create a new 
currency if the user is already logged onto the machine. We 
reference count the processes owned by a user so that we 
can garbage collect her currency when all of her processes 
terminate. Although Waldspurger’s original framework al- 
lows currencies to be nested indefinitely, our implementa- 
tion only distinguishes between the base and per-user cur- 
rencies. 

Any lottery scheduler with compensation tickets and cur- 
rencies will be more computationally expensive than the 
FreeBSD scheduler. A FreeBSD scheduling decision is a 
fast O(1) operation because the scheduler simply removes 
a process from the head of the first non-empty runqueue. 
Our hybrid lottery scheduler implementation employs an 
O(n) algorithm, where n is the number of runnable pro- 
cesses*. As we sought to achieve performance compara- 
ble to the FreeBSD scheduler, we expended much effort in 
optimizing our implementation. Since floating point op- 
erations are not permitted while running in the FreeBSD 
kernel, we do nearly all of our computations with fixed- 
point integers. We use 32-bit integers so that we can utilize 
hardware instructions for most of the arithmetic. When we 
needed to use 64-bit integers, we wrote an in-line assem- 
bly routine which issues the “32-bit times 32-bit to 64-bit” 
hardware instruction after discovering that gcc inefficiently 
compiled this operation. We also defer work, use in-line 


2An O(Ign) lottery scheduling algorithm exists, but as we rarely see 


large n, we believe its extra overhead outweighs its lower computational 
complexity. 
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lott_choose_next_runner() { 
if (empty(kernel_pri_list && lottery_list)) 
return 0; /* idle */ 
if (!empty(kernel_pri_list)) 
return head(kernel_pri_list) ; 
foreach(process on lottery_list) { 
compute effective tickets based on 
ticket_boost or frac. of quanta used; 
convert effective tickets to base tickets 
based on user’s exchange rate; 
use threshold if process is nice’d; 
update our running count of base tickets; 
F 
pick random number from 1 to total base 
tickets; 
foreach(process on lottery_list) 
if(process holds winning base ticket) 
return process; 


Figure 2: Pseudo-code for lott_choose_next_runner(). 


functions, and aggressively cache the computed values de- 
scribed further below. 

While in theory the number of tickets or base tickets allo- 
cated to a process or user, respectively, can be any positive 
integer, implementation efficiency encourages the range of 
values to be bounded. We bound the ratio of minimum to 
maximum ticket and base ticket shares from 1-100 as we 
believe two orders of magnitude expresses sufficient reso- 
lution. We carefully set the range of tickets and base tickets 
from 1-100 and 100-10,000 respectively so that we would 
not incur overflows and underflows during our computa- 
tions with 32-bit fixed-point integers. By default, processes 
and users start with 100 tickets and 1,000 base tickets re- 
spectively. 

To help us optimize and understand the system, we in- 
strumented both the FreeBSD and our hybrid lottery sched- 
ulers to provide us with detailed profiling information. We 
can measure the last n scheduling events, including when 
and for what reasons processes go to sleep, and time quanta 
expirations. 

To implement windowed ticket boost, we maintain cir- 
cular arrays that track whether a process is getting less than 
its share of CPU time. Every second we update a circu- 
lar array that holds the number of base tickets in the sys- 
tem over the last ten seconds. We also update similar ar- 
rays which track the number of tickets held in each user’s 
currency. Updating the circular arrays more often would 
give us more accurate data at the expense of higher over- 
head. For a particular process, setrunqueue() derives the 
amount of time it deserved to run from the values in the 
circular arrays. Then this function finds the fraction, f, of 
deserved time actually used over the ten second interval. If 
f is greater than one, the process is getting at least its fair 
share of the CPU. If not, we deem the process interactive 
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and derive a scaling factor called ticket_boost which we 
later multiply against the process’s effective tickets. While 
ticket_boost can simply be set to 1//f, raising this to a 
power will dramatically increase our system’s ability to en- 
sure SPT ordering for interactive jobs while still using a 
probabilistic scheduler. Although this parameter may re- 
quire tuning for different environments, our current imple- 
mentation uses (1/f)*. To prevent an overflow in a later 
computation, we clip ticket_boost at 10,000. 

If a process has been asleep for more than ten seconds, 
we discount it from the above measurements because it 
is not actively competing for CPU time. When such a 
process wakes up, setrunqueue() assigns it the maximum 
ticket_boost since it most probably has not received its 
share of CPU time. 

The heart of the hybrid lottery scheduling algorithm 
resides in lott_choose_next_runner(), illustrated in Fig- 
ure 2. The lists kern_pri_list and lottery_list con- 
tain runnable processes that do and do not hold kernel pri- 
orities, respectively. If a process used less CPU time than 
it deserved, we compute the process’s effective tickets by 
multiplying the number of tickets that the process holds by 
its ticket_boost. If not, we are dealing with a CPU- 
bound process and need to assign compensation tickets. 
We compute its effective tickets by dividing the number of 
microseconds in one time quantum by the number of mi- 
croseconds used by the process during the last time that it 
was scheduled and multiplying this value by the number of 
tickets that the process holds. We compute the base tickets 
held by the process by dividing the number of base tick- 
ets that fund the user’s currency by the number of tickets 
in all of the user’s runnable processes and multiplying this 
exchange rate by the process’s effective tickets. 

When a process is nice’d, we change the number of tick- 
ets that it holds so that it will have more or less priority rel- 
ative to the rest of the user’s processes. Since tickets range 
from 1 to 100, a given nice value equals 1020(—nice+20) 
tickets. After converting a process’s tickets to base tick- 
ets in lott-choose_next_runner(), we apply the nice base 
ticket threshold. Since base tickets range from 100 to 
10,000, the mapping from nice values to base tickets 


is 1025(—nice+20)+2. TF the process has been nice’d to have 
a lower priority, we force the number of base tickets held 
by the process to be at most this value, and vice-versa if the 
process has been assigned a higher priority with nice. 


4.2 User-level Programs 


Users adjust and query lottery scheduling parameters via a 
number of user-level programs. set_tickets changes the 
number of tickets held by a process while show_tickets 
displays a ps-like listing of a user’s processes and their 
ticket allocations. A user executes a given program with 
a specific number of tickets with run_tickets. Root uses 
set_funding to set the number of base tickets that fund a 
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Figure 3: This figure demonstrates the progress of three CPU- 
bound processes under the hybrid lottery scheduler. Each opera- 
tion on the Y-axis represents a fixed amount of work. Also shown 
are straight dotted lines representing ideal processor utilization. 
Notice that when a process finishes, after completing 10,000 op- 
erations, the remaining processes execute faster. 


user’s currency while show_funding displays the number 
of base tickets that fund a user’s currency. Today the fund- 
ing commands only apply to logged in users; soon we will 
record the number of base tickets funding a user’s currency 
in the user’s account record. Finally, lott_chuser takes a 
process and places it under another user’s currency, which 
is useful for moving processes like the X Window System 
which run as root under the currency of the process’s pri- 
mary user. 


5 Evaluation 


We first demonstrate some properties of proportional-share 
resource management that the FreeBSD scheduler lacks. 
We then show that the hybrid lottery scheduler is more 
responsive and helps reduce waiting time for processes 
blocked on kernel resources relative to our initial lottery 
scheduler implementation. Finally, we show that the hy- 
brid lottery scheduler incurs minimal overhead relative to 
the FreeBSD scheduler. 

Unless otherwise noted, all results in this section were 
obtained from the personal computer called partita. This 
machine has one 200 MHz AMD K6 (Pentium compatible) 
processor, 64MB of main memory, and 3 GB of ultra-wide 
SCSI storage. No tests caused the machine to page. 


5.1 Flexible Execution Rate Control 


Here we demonstrate the features that we have gained by 
replacing FreeBSD’s decay usage scheduler with lottery 
scheduling. We refer the reader to Waldspurger’s the- 
sis [20] for a wide range of additional examples and an 
extensive analysis of lottery scheduling. 
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Figure 4: This figure shows the progress of three CPU-bound pro- 
cesses under lottery scheduling. The top curve represents a pro- 
cess run by one user while the bottom curves represent two pro- 
cesses run by another user. When the first process finishes, the 
other processes have made 47% and 46% progress toward com- 
pletion (50% each is ideal). 


We demonstrate the ease with which a user can control 
the execution rate of her programs in Figure 3. This fig- 
ure shows three CPU-bound processes assigned tickets in 
a 3:2:1 ratio making progress at approximately the same 
ratio. Curious as to how hard this is to achieve using the 
FreeBSD scheduler, we found through trial and error a 
number of nice values that come close. The nice values 
that we discovered, +10, +5, and 0, are not intuitively map- 
pable to our goal of 3:2:1. Naturally, any other ratio would 
be equally difficult to implement. Further, while lottery 
scheduling maintains the 3:2:1 ratio irrespective of system 
load, the FreeBSD scheduler unpredictably schedules these 
processes if other jobs are running. 

We demonstrate user workload insulation in Figure 4. 
Despite one user running two CPU-bound processes, the 
second user is able to receive approximately twice the 
throughput from one CPU-bound process. 


5.2 Performance 


In this section we show the utility of windowed ticket boost, 
abbreviated quanta, and kernel priorities. 

The minimum latency that humans can discern varies be- 
tween 50-150ms depending on the individual [15]. We 
set up the following experiment to test the responsiveness 
of our hybrid lottery scheduler. We run one completely 
CPU-bound process against a bimodal process, both with 
the same number of tickets. This bimodal process is CPU- 
bound for the first 15 seconds, interactive for the next 20 
seconds, and then CPU-bound again for the remaining 15 
seconds. In the interactive stage, the process repeatedly 
computes for approximately 5ms and then sleeps for about 
100ms, simulating an editor such as emacs. While these 
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Table 1: This table presents the data from Figures 5 and 6 numerically. We show the average dispatch latency (and standard deviation 
in parentheses) in milliseconds for the bimodal application for each of its three stages of execution, with and without windowed ticket 
boost. Between 15-35 seconds we perform better with windowed ticket boost, although some of this time is spent discovering that the 
process became interactive. In the fourth column we show the dispatch latency during seconds 22-35, which is when the scheduler has 
identified the process as interactive and is applying a substantial ticket boost. 
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Figure 5: This figure shows the dispatch latency of a bimodal pro- 
cess competing against a CPU-bound process under our hybrid 
lottery scheduler with windowed ticket boost disabled. From sec- 
onds 15 to 35 (marked by the thick bars) the process is interactive, 
yet the scheduler is unable to schedule it in a timely manner. 


two processes compete, a third process wakes up every 
50ms and goes back to sleep immediately simply to cause 
occasional rescheduling events as would be triggered by X 
or background processes in an actual workload. 


The most important metric for responsiveness is dis- 
patch latency after user input, that is, the time elapsed be- 
tween when a process becomes runnable in setrunqueue() 
and when it is chosen to run by lott_choose_next_runner(). 
We ran the described benchmark with and without win- 
dowed ticket boost as shown in Figures 5 and 6, and Ta- 
ble 1. During the interactive phase (seconds 15-35) the 
scheduler with windowed ticket boost disabled is unable to 
schedule the process fast enough to avoid discernible chop- 
piness. Although the dispatch latency is somewhat lower 
than during the CPU phases due to compensation tickets, 
there are still many points over 100ms. This occurs be- 
cause the CPU-bound process occasionally gets preempted, 
earning compensation tickets which puts it on equal footing 
with the interactive process. When windowed ticket boost 
is enabled, we see an adjustment period for about seven 
seconds after the bimodal process becomes interactive. As 
the 10 second sliding window moves forward, the process’s 
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Figure 6: This figure shows the dispatch latency of a bimodal pro- 
cess competing against a CPU-bound process under our hybrid 
lottery scheduler with windowed ticket boost enabled. From sec- 
onds 15 to 35 (marked by the thick bars) the process is interactive 
and after a short adjustment period, the process exhibits excellent 
dispatch latencies. 


ticket_boost increases until it is always favored by the 
scheduler when it becomes runnable. From seconds 22 to 
35, the dispatch latency is in the tens of microseconds, far 
below human perception. Once the process becomes CPU- 
bound again, the system quickly adapts by lowering the 
process’s ticket_boost parameter, ensuring that it will 
not get more than its share of CPU time. 


To ensure that windowed ticket boost does not negatively 
effect the completely CPU-bound process, we show the 
progress of both processes with windowed ticket boost en- 
abled in Figure 7. Between seconds 0-15 both processes 
consume CPU time at the same rate. When the bimodal 
process becomes interactive between seconds 15-35, the 
CPU-bound job nearly doubles its throughput, getting at 
least its share. Finally, when the interactive process be- 
comes CPU-bound from seconds 35-50, the sliding win- 
dow quickly adapts to lower its ticket_boost so that it 
does not dominate the CPU. The bimodal job only needs to 
consume the CPU at a faster rate for less than one second 
before losing its boost. We omit the same graph with win- 
dowed ticket boost disabled because it is nearly identical. 
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Figure 7: This figure shows the computational progress of the 
CPU-bound and bimodal jobs with windowed ticket boost en- 
abled. When the bimodal job enters its interactive stage between 
seconds 15 to 35, the CPU-bound job makes progress 1.9 times 
faster than when both jobs are CPU-bound. 


Without abbreviated quanta, the dispatch latency for the 
bimodal process when it is interactive would never be be- 
low about 100ms. Note that the bimodal process is always 
chosen by the scheduler at the start of a new quantum. After 
it goes to sleep, the scheduler chooses the CPU-bound pro- 
cess. Unless abbreviated quanta is employed, it will con- 
sume CPU time until the time slice elapses. 


To show the utility of kernel priorities, we instrumented 
the FreeBSD kernel to provide us with statistics concerning 
kernel lock contention. Every 15 minutes we took a 30 sec- 
ond log of each time a process went to sleep (via tsleep()), 
for what purpose it went to sleep, and for how long. We 
ran one set of numbers with kernel priorities enabled, and 
one set without, each for a 24-hour period on soda, a busy 
production machine on which we have deployed our hy- 
brid lottery scheduler. Although there is some uncertainty 
in our measurements due to our inability to completely con- 
trol the workloads over both runs, we took care to ensure 
that the workloads were roughly equivalent by comparing 
the number of users logged in, the context switch rate, and 
the paging activity. 

Over a 24-hour period, there were about 40 distinct rea- 
sons why processes went to sleep. We present an abbre- 
viated version in Table 2. We omit sleeps that occur less 
than 100 times and sleeps initiated by processes that neither 
held a lock before going to sleep nor held one upon wak- 
ing (such as when a process goes to sleep on a timer event). 
We compare the percent reduction in sleep frequency, sleep 
duration, and weighted (by frequency) sleep duration when 
running with kernel priorities enabled. Due to latency vari- 
ations in network and terminal-related events which cause 
long-tailed wait distributions, we used the sleep duration 
median to generate the data presented. 
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Table 2: This table shows the effect of kernel priorities. We show 
the places within the kernel where processes went to sleep, cat- 
egorized as those related to the network, disk I/O, the file sys- 
tem, inter-process communication, the virtual memory system, 
terminal I/O, and process administration. We compare the per- 
cent reduction in sleep frequency, sleep duration, and weighted 
(by frequency) sleep duration when running with kernel priorities 
enabled. 


i 





With kernel priorities, processes holding kernel re- 
sources are preferentially scheduled, reducing the duration 
of sleeps, which in turn reduces the frequency of sleeps 
because there is a smaller window of time that a process 
will find a resource in use. These trends are apparent al- 
though we made no effort to artificially increase kernel re- 
source contention. One major anomaly is the wait duration 
for processes going to sleep waiting for data in a pipe read 
(piperd). In the run with kernel priorities disabled, we 
saw an unusually large number of very short sleeps from 
the process ssh (a secure telnet shell) on a pipe read during 
one 30 second interval. We believe that this activity caused 
this anomaly. 


5.3. Overhead 


We measure scheduling code fragments to quantify 
scheduling overhead. To obtain accurate measurements, we 
employ the RDTSC (Read Time-Stamp Counter) instruction 
which reads a counter incremented every clock cycle. In 
the following figures, error bars represent 95% confidence 
intervals. The number of independent runs for each exper- 
iment is listed with the experiment. 

The two most common scheduling operations in both 
the FreeBSD and hybrid lottery schedulers are cpu_switch() 
and setrunqueue(). Under the FreeBSD scheduler, cpu-_- 
switch() makes a scheduling decision and performs a con- 
text switch. In the hybrid lottery scheduler, cpu_switch() 
performs a context switch after calling lott.choose_next_- 
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Table 3: This table presents the data from Figures 8 and 9 in numerical format. The times are in microseconds. cpu_switch() makes a 
scheduling decision and performs a context switch. setrunqueue() marks a process as runnable, and in the hybrid lottery scheduler also 


computes ticket_boost for the windowed ticket boost. 
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Figure 8: This figure shows the average number of microsec- 
onds (out of at least 1,000 measurements) to perform a context 
sWitch via the cpu_switch() function while varying the number of 
runnable processes. 


runner() which makes a scheduling decision. Figure 8 
shows the time it takes to run cpu_switch()> while varying 
the number of runnable processes. Naturally, we include 
the time in lott_choose_next_runner() in the hybrid lottery 
scheduler measurements. As described in Section 4, our 
scheduling algorithm is O(n) in the number of runnable 
processes while the FreeBSD scheduler is O(1). This dif- 
ference in algorithmic complexity is apparent in these re- 
sults. 

Figure 9 shows the time it takes to execute setrun- 
queue(), which makes a process runnable. This function 
is short in the FreeBSD scheduler. In the hybrid lottery 
scheduler, we also compute the process’s ticket_boost, 


3Other work often records context switch time as the elapsed time be- 
tween passing control from user space in one process to user space in 
another. Thus our reported times, which record just the elapsed time of 
cpu_switch(), may appear low. 
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Figure 9: This figure shows the average number of microsec- 
onds (out of at least 1,000 measurements) to make a process 
runnable via the setrunqueue() function while varying the num- 
ber of runnable processes. 


which requires iterating through a 10 element array. While 
the overhead is substantially higher in the lottery scheduler, 
this function is O(1) in both schedulers. We do not know 
why neither curve is entirely flat. Table 3 presents the data 
from both Figures 8 and 9 in numerical format. 

The preceding experiments uncovered measurable dif- 
ferences between the FreeBSD and hybrid lottery sched- 
ulers. Now we determine how appreciable these differences 
are on the scale of compute-bound applications. 

To measure the throughput of batch processes we use 
rc564, a program that tries to find the solution to RSA’s 
64-bit secret-key challenge. To exacerbate the effect of 
our added overhead while running rc564, we increase the 
number of context switches that occur by running up to 
10 processes called interactive at the same time. An 
interactive process continually goes to sleep for the 
shortest time possible and causes a context switch upon 
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Figure 10; This figure shows the average number of keys tried 
per second (out of 5 trials) by rc564 while varying the num- 
ber of interactive processes. Note that the Y-axis begins at 
300, 000keys/s, exaggerating the apparent differences. The per- 
formance under the hybrid lottery scheduler is always within 1% 
of the FreeBSD scheduler. 


waking due to abbreviated quanta. One interactive pro- 
cess generates 128 context switches per second while 10 
generate 626 context switches per second. Adding an in- 
teractive process adds approximately 55 context switches 
per second. The throughput of rc564 versus the number 
of interactive processes is shown in Figure 10. We 
note that as more interactive processes are run, the per- 
formance of rc564 under the FreeBSD and hybrid lottery 
schedulers worsens and diverges. In all runs, rc564 under 
the hybrid lottery scheduler is less than one percent slower 
than under the FreeBSD scheduler. 


Curious as to what the context switch rate is on busy 
systems, we measured wcarchive, the world’s largest and 
busiest FTP site*. The average number of context switches 
over a 30 second interval on this site was 2589 per sec- 
ond. As the previous experiment did not show a large dif- 
ference between the FreeBSD and hybrid lottery sched- 
ulers, we ran a program which simply loops and main- 
tains a counter of how many loops it made for 5 min- 
utes, while simultaneously running 100 interactive pro- 
cesses. These interactive processes pushed the number 
of context switches per second up to 5160 averaged over the 
run. In this very extreme test we were about 15% slower 
than the FreeBSD scheduler. If such an scenario realisti- 
cally occurred, we could minimize our overhead at the cost 
of some accuracy by not computing ticket_boost on ev- 
ery call to setrunqueue(), but perhaps every 10th call. 


4When we took this measurement in December 1997, wcarchive 
stored 142GB on-line and supported up to and often reached 2750 si- 
multaneous connections. wcarchive is located at ftp://ftp.cdrom.com/. 
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PID USERNAME PRI NICE SIZE 
555 jwm 92 
553 peterm 90 
552 peterm 90 
550 peterm 90 
551 peterm 90 
554 peterm 89 


RES STAT TIME WCPU CPU COMMND 
808K 164K RUN :17 16.34% 16.25% rc564 

7392K 8012K RUN :18 16.28% 16.21% xoopic 
7392K 8012K RUN 16.12% 16.06% xoopic 
7392K 7852K RUN 718 16.12% 16.06% xoopic 
7392K 7864K RUN 718 16.08% 16.02% xoopic 
7392K 8012K RUN 718 16.05% 15.98% xoopic 


ooooo$o 
ooooo°o 
ao 


Table 4: This table shows the output from top while two users are 
running one and five CPU-bound processes respectively under the 
FreeBSD scheduler. The lack of load insulation enables peterm 
to obtain an unfair percentage of the CPU. 


6 Experience 


We have deployed our hybrid lottery scheduler on soda. - 
csua.berkeley.edu and meeko.eecs.berkeley.edu, 
two production machines. soda is the central machine 
for the Computer Science Undergraduate Association at 
UC Berkeley. soda is powered by one 200MHz AMD 
K6 (Pentium compatible) processor, 256MB of RAM, and 
15GB of ultra-wide SCSI storage. soda supports over 
2400 shell accounts and often has over 150 unique users si- 
multaneously logged on accessing USENET, reading mail, 
participating in chat rooms, and developing code. soda 
also manages over 200 mailing lists, and on an average 
day, completes roughly 170,000 sendmail transactions. 
Finally, soda runs a web server that receives approxi- 
mately 50,000 accesses a day. meeko runs on one 200 MHz 
AMD Ké6, 128MB of main memory, and 22GB of ultra- 
wide SCSI storage. meeko belongs to the FreeBSD Users’ 
Group at UC Berkeley. meeko runs a web server and mir- 
rors part of wcarchive which is offered on its anonymous 
FTP server. In addition, meeko exports a filesystem via 
NFS. There are usually 5 users logged onto meeko actively 
developing code while a couple dozen users engage in a 
multi-user game (MUD). These systems have been run- 
ning our hybrid lottery scheduler since December 1997 (1.5 
years). That we have received no complaints is a testament 
to our implementation’s stability and performance. 


It is especially important to have load insulation on a 
machine like soda that supports a large user community 
on one processor. We show the load insulation properties of 
both the FreeBSD and hybrid lottery schedulers by looking 
at the output of the UNIX top utility while two users run 
the CPU-bound processes xoopic and rc564. xoopic isa 
particle-in-cell plasma simulation that calculates fields on 
a 2-D mesh using Maxwell’s equations. Tables 4 and 5 
show no load insulation under the FreeBSD scheduler, and 
reasonably accurate load insulation under the hybrid lottery 
scheduler. 


Our latest version of the hybrid lottery scheduler incor- 
porating windowed ticket boost has not been deployed to 
soda and meeko because they are used exclusively over 
networks of significant latency and thus would not appreci- 
ate the benefits offered by this extension. 
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PID USERNAME PRI NICE SIZE RES STAT TIME WCPU CPU COMMND 


296 jwm 98 0 808K 392K RUN 0:28 52.21% 48.71% rc564 
272 peterm 76 0 7392K 7544K RUN 1:02 11.63% 11.63% xoopic 
275 peterm 65 0 7392K 7716K RUN 0:57 9.61% 9.61% xoopic 
282 peterm 64 0 7392K 8032K RUN 0:50 9.50% 9.50% xoopic 
274 peterm 55 0 7392K 7636K RUN 0:57 7.90% 7.90% xoopic 
273 peterm 53 0 7392K 7600K RUN 0:55 7.13% 7.13% xoopic 


Table 5: This table shows the output from top while two users are 
running one and five CPU-bound processes respectively under the 
hybrid lottery scheduler. jwm is able to receive about 50% of the 
CPU despite having only one runnable process. 


7 Related Work 


Process scheduling on time-sharing systems has been stud- 
ied extensively [13, 11]. A number of fair-share schedulers 
fairly allocate CPU time to classes of processes over long 
time spans [12, 5]. Recently introduced proportional-share 
schedulers such as lottery scheduling [21] and EEVDF [17] 
strive for instantaneous fairness; that is, making fair 
scheduling decisions against only the currently runnable set 
of processes. Another proportional-share scheduler from 
Waldspurger et al. is stride scheduling, which determinis- 
tically schedules processes with higher throughput accu- 
racy and lower response time variability compared to lot- 
tery scheduling [22]. Since they both employ the same 
ticket framework, our extensions to lottery scheduling are 
also applicable to stride scheduling. We choose to extend 
lottery scheduling over other schedulers because the core 
algorithm is simple. 

Although tickets enable flexible resource control, it is of- 
ten difficult for users to assign tickets among workloads to 
meet higher-level performance goals. Recent work from 
Sullivan et al. introduces application-specific “negotiators” 
that enable automatic ticket exchanges between processes 
desiring different resource allocations [19]. In other work, 
a feedback-driven reservation-based scheduler by Steere 
et al. monitors process progress to divine appropriate CPU- 
time allocations transparently to the user [16]. 

Arpaci-Dusseau et al. studied stride scheduling in the 
network of workstations context [1]. Part of their aim was 
to provide better responsiveness under mixed workloads. 
They award a sleeping (interactive) process exhaustible 
tickets that expire when it receives its fair share of CPU 
time. However, most interactive processes will never use 
their allocation because they are usually sleeping. For these 
processes, rather than strive for CPU-time fairness, we be- 
lieve that dispatch latency should be minimized. Further, 
without modification, their system does not handle pro- 
cesses with interactive and compute phases. A process 
that has slept for a long time and wakes up will dominate 
the CPU for an extended duration in virtue of holding ex- 
haustible tickets. Finally, their algorithm for computing ex- 
haustible tickets assumes that the total number of runnable 
tickets is constant. In reality, this number fluctuates as pro- 
cesses are created and destroyed, and sleep and wake up. 
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8 Future Work 


Hybrid lottery scheduling heuristically identifies and re- 
wards interactive processes by how much of their allocated 
CPU time they consume. However, some interactive pro- 
cesses, such as those that render graphics, also consume 
moderate amounts of CPU. Evans et al. suggest several 
methods based on past user action and window manager 
cooperation for an operating system to recognize interac- 
tive processes [6]. We wish to incorporate these methods 
into our scheduler so that once recognized, these processes 
can be allocated more tickets and preferentially scheduled. 


In Section 3.1 we argued that kernel priorities are more 
desirable than ticket transfers for encouraging processes to 
release kernel resources quickly. However, to our knowl- 
edge, the chosen ordering of kernel priorities has not been 
rigorously studied and thus may not provide optimal per- 
formance in all cases. Ticket transfers are more dynamic 
because they enable additive and transitive transfers from 
multiple blocked processes. If the kernel can identify the 
loaner and borrower when a kernel resource is under con- 
tention, the kernel can perform this implicit ticket transfer 
transparently to the user. We wish to compare the through- 
put of different workloads with implicit ticket transfers ver- 
sus kernel priorities. 


9 Conclusion 


This work incorporates into a lottery scheduler the special- 
izations present in typical operating system schedulers to 
improve interactive response time and reduce kernel lock 
contention. We began with a straightforward implementa- 
tion of lottery scheduling which enabled control over pro- 
cess execution rates and processor load insulation at the 
cost of interactive responsiveness relative to the FreeBSD 
scheduler baseline. To match the performance of the 
FreeBSD scheduler, we added kernel priorities, abbreviated 
quanta, and windowed ticket boost to lottery scheduling, 
resulting in a hybrid lottery scheduler. Further, user feed- 
back prompted us to add support for the UNIX nice util- 
ity. These techniques have been applied without squander- 
ing the proportional-share resource management seman- 
tics. The principle technique used by these mechanisms is 
dynamic ticket adjustments that influence scheduling order 
while preserving CPU utilization targets. 

Our measurements show that our optimized scheduler in- 
curs more overhead than the FreeBSD scheduler, but that 
these differences are negligible even under heavy work- 
loads. We achieve throughput and responsiveness nearly 
equal to the FreeBSD scheduler. Our system has been 
deployed to two production machines with success. This 
paper demonstrates that our hybrid lottery scheduler is a 
viable process scheduler for the workloads that we have 
tested. 





Availability 


Our hybrid lottery scheduler is available from http://www.- 
cs.cmu.edu/‘dpetrou/hls.tgz. Included are two new kernel 
source files, a context diff that patches 14 existing kernel 
files, and the source for 10 user-level programs that interact 
with the scheduler. 
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Abstract 


Theoretical aspects of proportional share schedulers 
have received considerable attention recently. We 
contribute practical considerations on how to retrofit 
such schedulers into mainstream time-sharing sys- 
tems. In particular, we propose /reserv, a uni- 
form API for hierarchical proportional resource shar- 
ing. The central idea in /reserv is associating re- 
source reservations with references to shared objects 
(and not with the objects themselves). We discuss 
in detail the implementation of /reserv and sev- 
eral proportional share schedulers on FreeBSD; the 
modified system is called Eclipse/BSD. Our experi- 
ments demonstrate that the proposed modifications 
allow selected applications to isolate their (or their 
clients’) performance from CPU, disk, or network 
overloads caused by other applications. This ca- 
pability is increasingly important for soft real-time, 
multimedia, Web, and distributed client-server ap- 
plications. 


1 Introduction 


On a typical system, multiple applications may con- 
tend for the same physical resources, such as CPU, 
memory, and disk or network bandwidth. An im- 
portant goal for an operating system is therefore to 
schedule requests from different applications so that 
each application and the system as a whole perform 
well. 


Resource management schemes of time-sharing op- 
erating systems, such as Unix [15] and Windows 
NT [8], often achieve acceptably low response time 
and high system throughput for time-sharing work- 


loads. However, as explained in the following para- 
graphs, several trends make those schemes increas- 
ingly inappropriate. 


First, many workloads now include real-time appli- 
cations (e.g., multimedia). Unlike time-sharing ap- 
plications, real-time ones must have their requests 
processed within certain performance bounds (e.g., 
minimum throughput). To support real-time appli- 
cations correctly under arbitrary system load, the 
operating system must perform admission control 
and offer quality of service (QoS) guarantees: The 
operating system admits a request only if the operat- 
ing system has set aside enough resources to process 
the request within the specified performance bounds. 


Second, even for purely time-sharing workloads, the 
trend toward distributed client-server architectures 
increases the importance of fairness, that is, of pre- 
venting certain clients from monopolizing system re- 
sources. The fairness of time-sharing systems can 
be quite spotty. For example, time-sharing systems 
typically cannot isolate the performance of a Web 
site from that of other Web sites hosted on the same 
system. If one of the sites becomes very popular, 
the performance of the other sites may become un- 
acceptably (and unfairly) poor. 


Finally, the same trend toward client-server architec- 
tures also makes it necessary to manage resources hi- 
erarchically, that is, recursively allowing each client 
to grant to its servers part of the client’s resources. 
For example, new Web and other user-level servers 
often need mechanisms for processing client requests 
with specified QoS and/or fairness bounds. How- 
ever, time-sharing operating systems usually do not 
provide such mechanisms. 


The mentioned shortcomings of time-sharing oper- 
ating systems have motivated considerable recent 
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Figure 1: Eclipse/BSD’s /reserv file system allows applications to create resource reservations. 


work on new algorithms for CPU [14, 11, 13, 17, 6], 
disk [20, 21, 4], and network [2, 3, 12, 23] schedul- 
ing. In particular, we recently proposed MTR- 
LS, a new CPU scheduling algorithm with demon- 
strated throughput, delay, and fairness guaran- 
tees [6]. MTR-LS is an example of a propor- 
tional share scheduler. Proportional share sched- 
ulers stand out for their sound theoretical founda- 
tions [22, 11, 6, 2, 3, 23]. 


This paper considers the practical aspects of how to 
integrate proportional share schedulers into main- 
stream operating systems. We contribute a new ap- 
plication programming interface (API) for hierarchi- 
cal proportional resource sharing: the /reserv file 
system. We discuss in detail the implementation of 
/reserv and several proportional share schedulers 
(MTR-LS, YFQ, H-WF?Q) on FreeBSD. (FreeBSD 
is a freely available derivative of 4.4 BSD Unix; other 
Unix variants, Windows NT, and other time-sharing 
operating systems could be similarly modified.) We 
call the modified FreeBSD system Eclipse/BSD, as 
opposed to the Eclipse/Plan 9 system used in our 
previous MTR-LS work [6] (where the distinction is 
obvious or unimportant, we will say simply Eclipse). 
Our experiments demonstrate how Eclipse/BSD’s 
/reserv API and schedulers improve on FreeBSD’s, 
providing QoS guarantees, fairness, and hierarchical 
resource management. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 describes the Eclipse/BSD resource man- 
agement model and its retrofitting into FreeBSD. 
Section 3 discusses the scheduling algorithms used 
in Eclipse/BSD. Section 4 shows that Eclipse/BSD 
implementation requires only a modest amount of 
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changes to FreeBSD. Experiments in Section 5 il- 
lustrate how Eclipse/BSD scheduling improves the 
isolation between Web sites hosted on the same sys- 
tem. Section 6 discusses related and future work, 
and Section 7 concludes. 


2 Resource management model 


This section describes the Eclipse/BSD hierarchical 
resource management model and its implementation 
on FreeBSD, including Eclipse/BSD’s /reserv API. 


2.1 Resource reservations 


Eclipse/BSD applications obtain a desired quality 
of service by initially acquiring a resource reserva- 
tion for each required physical resource. Physical 
resources include CPU, memory, disks, and network 
interfaces, each managed by a scheduler. A resource 
reservation specifies a fraction of the resource set 
aside for exclusive use by one or more processes. Ap- 
plications can subdivide resource reservations hierar- 
chically. Admission control guarantees that reserva- 
tions do not exceed resources. Eclipse/BSD’s sched- 
ulers share fractions of the respective resource fairly 
among all applications currently using the resource, 
as explained in the rest of this subsection. 


Applications specify resource reservations as di- 
rectories in a new file system mounted under 
/reserv. Each independently scheduled resource 
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in the system corresponds to a directory under 
/reserv: /reserv/cpu (CPU), /reserv/mem (phys- 
ical memory), /reserv/fxp0 (network interface 0), 
/reserv/sd0 (disk 0), and so on, as shown in Fig- 
ure 1. Devices with multiple independently sched- 
uled resources correspond to multiple directories, 
whereas multiple jointly scheduled resources (e.g., 
mirrored disks) correspond to a single directory. 


A resource reservation r is called an internal reserva- 
tion if it can have children, or a queue otherwise. r’s 
parent p is always either /reserv or another reserva- 
tion for the same resource. Each resource reservation 
r contains a share file that specifies two values: m,., 
the minimum absolute value of the resources that 
r obtains from p, and ¢,, the weight with which r 
shares p’s resources. m, is specified in units appro- 
priate to the respective resource (e.g., SPECint95 for 
CPU, bytes for physical memory, or Kbps for disk 
or network interfaces). If p is /reserv, m, = V, 
the entirety of the resource, and ¢, is 100%. The 
amount of resources apportioned to a reservation 7, 
v,, depends dynamically on what reservations ac- 
tually are being used. Every request arriving at a 
scheduler must specify a queue for processing that 
request; the request is said to use that queue. Sched- 
ulers enqueue and service in FIFO order requests 
that use the same queue. A reservation r is said to 
be busy while there is at least one request that uses 
r or a descendent of r. 


If a resource reservation r is internal, then it also 
contains the files newreserv and newqueue. By 
opening either of these files, an application creates 
an internal reservation or queue that is r’s child, 
respectively. The open call returns the file descrip- 
tor of the newly created share file, initialized with 
m, = 0 and ¢, = 0. Internal reservations thus cre- 
ated are consecutively numbered r0, ri, and so on, 
whereas queues are numbered q0, qi, and so on. 


If resource reservation r is a queue, then it also con- 
tains the file backlog. Writing into backlog clears 
the number of requests served and amount of ser- 
vice provided and sets the maximum number of re- 
quests and amount of service that may concurrently 
be waiting in the queue. Reading from backlog re- 
turns the number of requests served and the amount 
of service provided (in units appropriate to the re- 
spective resource, e.g. CPU time or bytes). 


Eclipse/BSD prevents reservations from exceeding 
resources as follows. Let S, be the set of p’s chil- 
dren and Ms, = Yiic s, Mi Then writing into the 


share file of r € S, is subject to the following ad- 
mission control rule: the call fails if p is /reserv 
(i.e., the entirety of the resource has a fixed value), 
Mp < Ms, (i.e., a parent’s minimum resources must 
at least equal the sum of its children’s minima after 
the attempted write), or ¢- < 0 (i.e., weights must 
be non-negative). 


Eclipse/BSD shares resources fairly according to the 
weights of the busy reservations. If reservation r is 
not busy, then its apportionment is v, = 0. Other- 
wise, let p be the parent of r, B, be the set of p’s 
busy children, and @g,, = Dies, o;. If pis /reserv, 
then: 





Ur =V (1) 
where V is the entirety of the resource, else: 
Or 
= Op Up (2) 


P 


2.2 Reservation domains and root reser- 
vations 


This subsection defines what resource reservations 
each process is allowed to create or use. 


In Eclipse/BSD, a process P’s reservation domain is 
the list of P’s internal root reservations, one for for 
each resource!. Queue q0 of process P’s root reser- 
vation r is called P’s default queue for the respective 
resource. A process P can list any directory under 
/reserv and open and read any share or backlog 
file, but can write on share or backlog files or open 
newreserv or newqueue files (i.e., create children) 
only in reservations that are equal to or descend from 
one of P’s root reservations. 


The reservation domain of a process pid is repre- 
sented by a new read-only file, /proc/pid/rdom, 
added to FreeBSD’s proc file system (where rdom 
stands for “reservation domain”). For example, 
/proc/103/rdom could contain: 


/reserv/cpu/r2 /reserv/mem/r1 
/reserv/fxp0/r0 /reserv/sd0/r3 


meaning that process 103 has root CPU reser- 
vation r2, root memory reservation rl, root net- 
work reservation r0, and root disk reservation r3. 


1Note that our current concept of reservation domain is 
somewhat different from that in our previous work [6]. 
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If process 104 is in the same reservation domain, 
/proc/104/rdom would have the same contents. 
The reservation domain of the current process is also 
named /proc/curproc/rdom. 


The reservation domain of processes spawned 
by a process pid is given by the new file 
/proc/pid/crdom (where crdom stands for “child 
reservation domain”). When a child is forked, its 
rdom and crdom files are initialized to the contents 
of the parent’s crdom file. File /proc/pid/crdom 
is writable by any process with the same effective 
user id as that of process pid, or by the super- 
user. Writing into crdom files is checked for con- 
sistency and may fail: For each root reservation 
r in /proc/pid/rdon, /proc/pid/crdom must con- 
tain an internal reservation r’ that is equal to or 
descends from r. 


2.3 Request tagging 


In Eclipse/BSD, every request arriving at a sched- 
uler must be tagged with the queue used for that 
request, as explained in this section. 


Resource reservations often cannot simply be asso- 
ciated with shared objects because different clients’ 
requests may specify the same object but different 
queues. For example, two processes may be in dif- 
ferent reservation domains and each need to use a 
different disk queue to access a shared file, or a dif- 
ferent network output link queue to send packets 
over a shared socket. It would be difficult to com- 
pound reservations used on the same object correctly 
if reservations were associated with the object, since 
then one client could benefit from another client’s 
reservations. 


Therefore, Eclipse/BSD queues are associated with 
references to shared objects, rather than the shared 
objects themselves (e.g., process, memory object, 
vnode, or socket). This is accomplished by modi- 
fying FreeBSD data structures as follows: 


e The CPU scheduler manages activations instead 
of processes. An activation points to a process 
and to the CPU queue in which that process 
should run. 


e The memory region structure points to the re- 
gion’s memory object and memory queue. 
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e The file descriptor structure points to the file 
(and thereby to the vnode or socket) and to the 
device queue used for I/O on that file descriptor. 


CPU, memory, and device queue pointers are always 
initialized to the process’s default queue for the re- 
spective resource. Queue pointers can subsequently 
be modified only to descendents of the process’s root 
reservation for the respective resource. Initialization 
and modification of queue pointers occur as follows: 


e The initial activation created when a process P 
is spawned has CPU queue pointer according to 
the crdom file of P’s parent. P can subsequently 
create children of its CPU root reservation, e.g. 
to process each client’s requests. P can switch 
directly from one CPU queue to another by us- 
ing a new system call, activation_switch. Al- 
ternatively, P can spawn new processes that run 
on CPU queues according to P’s crdom file. 


e The memory queue pointer of a region R is 
initialized when R is allocated, and can sub- 
sequently be modified using a new system call, 
mreserv, with region address, length, and name 
of the new memory queue as arguments. 


e The device queue pointer of a file descriptor 
fd is initialized: for vnodes, at open time; for 
connected sockets, at connect or accept time; 
for unconnected sockets, at sendto or sendmsg 
time if fd’s device queue pointer has not yet 
been initialized. A new command to the fcnt1l 
system call, F.QUEUE_GET, returns the name 
of the queue to which fd currently points. The 
queue pointer can subsequently be modified us- 
ing the new command F_QUEUE-SET to the 
fcntl system call, with the name of the new 
device queue as argument. 


Additionally, I/O request data structures (including 
uio for all I/O, mbuf for all network output, and buf 
for disk input that misses in the buffer cache and for 
all disk output) gain a pointer to the queue they 
use. Eclipse/BSD copies a file descriptor’s queue 
pointer to the I/O requests generated using that file 
descriptor. 


2.4 Reservation garbage collection 


The previous subsections described how resource 
reservations are created and used; this subsection 
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explains how they are destroyed. 


Each resource reservation has a reference count equal 
to the number of times the reservation appears in 
an rdom or crdom file or is pointed by an activa- 
tion, memory region, or file descriptor. A process’s 
rdom and crdom files are created when the process 
is forked and are destroyed when the process exits. 
The file descriptor of a share file in the /reserv file 
system points to the respective resource reservation; 
additionally, as described in the previous subsection, 
file descriptors for vnodes and sockets also point to 
the resource reservations they use. Eclipse/BSD up- 
dates reservation reference counts on process fork 
and exit, activation_switch, memory region allo- 
cation and deallocation, mreserv, file open or close, 
socket connect or accept, sendto, sendmsg, and 
fcntl F_QUEUE-SET. 


A GC flag determines whether a resource reservation 
should be garbage-collected when the number of ref- 
erences to the reservation drops to zero. When a re- 
source reservation is created, its GC flag is enabled, 
but a privileged process can disable it. New com- 
mands to the fcnt1 system call, F.-COLLECT SET 
and F.-COLLECT_GET, can be used on the file de- 
scriptor of a reservation’s share file to set or get the 
reservation’s GC flag. 


Garbage collection of a queue g may need to be 
deferred. If qg is being used by at least one re- 
quest, g cannot be removed immediately; instead, 
q’s REMOVE_WHEN-_EMPTY flag is set. When the 
last request that uses g completes and q’s REMO- 
VE_WHEN_EMPTY flag is set, if g’s reference count 
is still zero, the scheduler garbage-collects q, else the 
scheduler resets the flag. 


3  Schedulers 


The /reserv API described in the previous section 
provides an interface to proportional share sched- 
ulers. Eclipse/BSD incorporates a proportional 
share scheduler for each resource, as discussed in this 
section. 


3.1 MTR-LS 


Eclipse/BSD’s CPU scheduler uses the MTR- 
LS (Move-To-Rear List Scheduling) algorithm [6]. 
When a process blocks (e.g., waiting for 1/0), MTR- 
LS keeps the unused portion of the process’s quota 
in the same position in the scheduling list, unlike the 
Weighted Round Robin (WRR) algorithm, which 
removes the process from the runnable list and, 
when the process becomes runnable again, places it 
back at the tail of the list. Consequently, MTR-LS 
may delay I/O-bound processes much less than does 
WRR. MTR-LS may also provide greater through- 
put than does WRR, whose scheduling delays may 
prevent I/O-bound processes from from fully utiliz- 
ing their CPU reservations. 


MTR-LS was specifically designed for CPU schedul- 
ing, where the time necessary to process a request 
cannot be predicted. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, MTR-LS is the only algorithm that provides 
the optimal cumulative service guarantee [6] when 
the durations of service requests are unknown a pri- 
ori. However, MTR-LS assumes that requests can be 
preempted either at any instant or at fixed intervals. 
This is true of CPU scheduling, but usually is not 
true of disk or network scheduling, where requests 
cannot be preempted after they start and may take 
varying time to complete. Therefore, Eclipse/BSD 
uses other algorithms for I/O scheduling. 


3.2 YFQ 


Eclipse/BSD’s I/O schedulers use approximations 
to the GPS (Generalized Processor Sharing) [18] 
model. GPS assumes an ideal “fluid” system where 
each backlogged “flow” in the system instanta- 
neously receives service in proportion to the flow’s 
share and inversely proportionally to the sum of the 
shares of all backlogged flows (where a backlogged 
flow is analogous to a busy queue). GPS cannot be 
precisely implemented for I/O because typically (1) 
I/O servers can only service one request at a time 
and (2) an I/O request cannot be preempted once 
service on it begins. GPS approximations estimate 
the time necessary for servicing each request and in- 
terleave requests from different queues so that each 
queue receives service proportionally to its share (al- 
though not instantaneously). However, the neces- 
sary time estimates may be difficult to compute pre- 
cisely because GPS’s rate of service for each flow 
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Figure 2: The sort queue allows the disk driver or disk to reorder requests and minimize disk latency and 
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depends on what flows are backlogged at each in- 
stant [3]. 


Eclipse/BSD’s disk scheduler uses a new GPS ap- 
proximation, the YFQ (Yet another Fair Queueing) 
algorithm [5], which can be implemented very effi- 
ciently. A resource is called busy if it has at least 
one busy queue, or idle otherwise. YFQ associates 
a start tag, S;, and a finish tag, F;, with each queue 
qi. S; and F; are initially zero. YFQ defines a vir- 
tual work function, v(t), such that: (1) v(0) = 0; (2) 
While the resource is busy, u(t) is the minimum of 
the start tags of its busy queues at time ¢; and (3) 
When the resource becomes idle, v(t) is set to the 
maximum of all finish tags of the resource. 


When a new request r; that uses queue gq; arrives: 
(1) If g; was previously empty, et makes 5; 
max(v(t), F;) followed by F; = S;+ 4, where 1; is 
the data length of request r;; and (2) ‘YFQ appends 
T; to qi. 


YFQ selects for servicing the request r; at the head 
of the busy queue q; with the smallest finish tag F;. 
r; remains at the head of q; while r; is being serviced. 
When r; completes, YFQ elseraptes: it; if queue q; is 
still non- ey YFQ makes S$; = F; followed by 
F, = S; + 4, where I! is the data length of the 
request r: now at the head of q;. 


Selecting one request at a time, as described above, 
allows YFQ to approximate GPS quite well, pro- 
viding good cumulative service, delay, and fairness 
guarantees. However, such guarantees may come 
at the cost of excessive disk latency and seek over- 
heads, harming aggregate disk throughput. There- 
fore, YFQ can be configured to select up to b re- 
quests (a batch) at a time and place them in a sort 
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queue, as shown in Figure 2. The disk driver or the 
disk itself may reorder requests within a batch so as 
to minimize disk latency and seek overheads. 


3.3 WFQ 


Eclipse/BSD’s network output link scheduler uses 
the hierarchical WF?Q (Worst-case Fair Weighted 
Fair Queueing) algorithm [3]. This algorithm is 
similar to an earlier GPS approximation, WFQ 
(Weighted Fair Queueing) [9]. However, unlike 
WFQ, WF?Q does not schedule a packet until it is 
eligible, i.e., its transmission would have started un- 
der GPS. Consequently, WF?Q has optimal worst- 
case fair index bound, making it a good choice for a 
hierarchical scheduler [3]. 


Note that neither YFQ nor WF?Q could be used for 
CPU scheduling, since they assume that the time 
necessary to process a request can be estimated and 
they never preempt a request. 


3.4 SRP 


Eclipse/BSD employs SRP (Signaled Receiver Pro- 
cessing) [7] for network input processing. SRP de- 
multiplexes incoming packets before network and 
higher-level protocol processing. Unlike FreeBSD’s 
single IP input queue and input protocol process- 
ing at software interrupt level, SRP uses an unpro- 
cessed input queue (UIQ) per socket and processes 
input protocols in the context of the respective ap- 
plications. If a socket’s queue is full, SRP drops new 
packets for that socket immediately, unlike FreeBSD, 
which wastefully processes packets that will need to 
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be dropped. Because SRP processes protocols in the 
context of the respective receiving applications, SRP 
can avoid receive livelock [16], a network input over- 
load condition that prevents any packets from being 
processed by an application. 


When SRP enqueues a packet into a socket’s UIQ, 
SRP signals SIGUIQ to the applications that own 
that socket. The default action for SIGUIQ is to 
perform input protocol processing (asynchronously 
to the applications). However, applications can syn- 
chronize such processing by catching SIGUIQ and 
deferring protocol processing until a later input call 
(e.g., recv). Synchronous protocol processing may 
improve cache locality. Unlike LRP (Lazy Receive 
Processing) [10], SRP does not use separate kernel 
threads for asynchronous protocol processing (kernel 
threads are not available in FreeBSD). 


4 Implementation 


This brief section shows that Eclipse implementation 
does not require too many changes to the underlying 
time-sharing system. 


Our current Eclipse/BSD implementation adds ap- 
proximately 6500 lines of code to FreeBSD version 
2.2.8: 2400 lines for the reserv file system and mod- 
ifications to the proc file system, and 4100 lines for 
the new schedulers and their integration into the ker- 
nel. The kernel size in the GENERIC configuration 
is 1601351 bytes for FreeBSD and 1639297 bytes for 
Eclipse/BSD (an increase of only 38 KB). 


5 Experimental results 


This section demonstrates experimentally that ap- 
plications can use Eclipse/BSD’s /reserv API and 
CPU, disk, and network schedulers so as to ob- 
tain minimum performance guarantees, regardless of 
other load on the system. 


We ran experiments on the configuration shown in 
Figure 3, where HTTP clients on nodes A to E make 
requests to the HTTP server on node S. Nodes A to 
C are Pentium Pro PC’s running FreeBSD. Nodes 
D and E are Sun workstations running Solaris. The 
operatirig system varies only in node S, being either 


host A 





switch 


host E 


Figure 3: Node S is a Web server that hosts multiple 
sites on either FreeBSD or Eclipse/BSD. 


FreeBSD or Eclipse/BSD. Node S is a PC with 266 
MHz Pentium Pro CPU, 64 MB RAM, and 9 GB 
Seagate ST39173W fast wide SCSI disk. All nodes 
are connected by a Lucent P550 Cajun Ethernet 
switch (unless otherwise noted, at 10 Mbps). Node S 
runs the Apache 1.3.3 HTTP server and hosts mul- 
tiple Web sites. Nodes A to E run client applications 
(some derived from the WebStone benchmark ) that 
make requests to the server. At most ten clients run 
at each of the nodes A to E. Unless otherwise noted, 
all measurements are the averages of three runs. 


Each experiment overloaded one of the server’s re- 
sources, as described in the following subsections. 


5.1 CPU scheduling 


In the first experiment, an increasing number of 
clients continuously made CGI requests to either of 
two Web sites hosted at node S. Processing of each 
of these CGI requests consists of computing half a 
million random numbers (using rand()) and return- 
ing a 1 KB reply. Therefore, the bottleneck resource 
is the CPU. We measured the average throughput 
and response time (over three minutes) under the 
following scenarios: (1) The site of interest reserves 
50% of the CPU and the competing site reserves 
49% of the CPU; (2) The site of interest reserves 
99% of the CPU; and (3) Both sites run in the same 
CPU reservation and reserve 99% of the CPU. Fig- 
ure 4 shows the throughput of the site of interest 
when the latter has ten clients and the competing 
site has a varying number of clients, and Figure 5 
shows the corresponding response times. Perfor- 
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Figure 4: Appropriate CPU reservations can guar- 
antee a minimum throughput for the site of interest. 


mance when both sites run in the same CPU reser- 
vation on Eclipse/BSD is roughly the same as per- 
formance on FreeBSD. When the site of interest re- 
serves 99% of the CPU, its performance is essen- 
tially unaffected by other load. When the site of 
interest reserves 50% of the CPU, it still gets essen- 
tially all of the CPU if there is no other load, but, 
as would be expected, the throughput goes down 
by half and the response time doubles when there 
is other load. However, throughput and response 
time of the site of interest remain constant when 
further load is added, while on FreeBSD through- 
put decreases and response time increases without 
bound. This shows that FreeBSD and Eclipse/BSD 
are equally good if there is excess CPU capacity, 
but Eclipse/BSD can also guarantee a certain min- 
imum CPU allocation (and consequently minimum 
throughput and maximum response time). 


5.2 Disk scheduling 


Again in the second experiment, an increasing num- 
ber of clients continuously made CGI requests to 
either of two Web sites hosted at node S. However, 
these requests are I/O-intensive, consisting of read- 
ing a 100 MB file and returning a 10 KB reply. Be- 
cause requests and replies are small and each request 
involves considerable disk I/O but little processing, 
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Figure 5: Appropriate CPU reservations can guaran- 
tee a maximum response time for the site of interest. 


the bottleneck resource is the disk. We reserved 
50% of S’s disk bandwidth to the Web site of in- 
terest and measured the latter’s average throughput 
over three minutes. YFQ’s sort queue was config- 
ured with a batch size of 4 requests. During the 
measurements, the site of interest had ten clients 
and the competing site had a varying number of 
clients. Figure 6 shows that in the absence of other 
load, Eclipse/BSD gives to the site of interest es- 
sentially all of the bottleneck resource, even though 
the site has only 50% reserved. When the load on 
the competing site increases, the throughput of the 
site of interest decreases. However, on Eclipse/BSD, 
the throughput bottoms out at roughly the reserved 
amount, whereas on FreeBSD the throughput de- 
creases without bound. This shows that FreeBSD 
and Eclipse/BSD are equally good when there is ex- 
cess disk bandwidth, but when bandwidth is scarce, 
Eclipse/BSD is also able to guarantee a minimum 
disk bandwidth allocation. 


5.3 Output link scheduling 


In the third experiment, an increasing number of 
clients continuously requested the same 1.5 MB doc- 
ument from either of two Web sites hosted at node 
S. Given that requests are much smaller than replies, 
little processing is required per request, and the re- 
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Figure 6: The site of interest gets at least its reserved 
fraction (50%) of the disk bandwidth. 


quested document fits easily in the node S’s buffer 
cache, the bottleneck resource is S’s network output 
link. We reserved 50% of S’s output link bandwidth 
to the Web site of interest and measured the latter’s 
average throughput over three minutes. During the 
measurements, the site of interest had ten clients 
and the competing site had a varying number of 
clients. Figure 7 shows the results, which are very 
similar to those of Figure 6, where the disk is the 
bottleneck. FreeBSD and Eclipse/BSD are equally 
good when there is excess output link bandwidth, 
but when bandwidth is scarce, Eclipse/BSD is also 
able to guarantee a minimum output link bandwidth 
allocation. 


5.4 Input link scheduling 


The final set of experiments addresses network re- 
ception overload. In these experiments, the net- 
work operated at 100 Mbps full-duplex, and mea- 
surements are the averages of five runs. 


In the fourth experiment, a client application sent 
10-byte UDP packets at a fixed rate to a server appli- 
cation running at node S. Both on FreeBSD and on 
Eclipse/BSD, the server application received essen- 
tially all of the packets when the transmission rate 
was up to about 5600 packets per second (pkts/s). 


Eclipse/50% —+— 
FreeBSD ---x--- 


Throughput of site of interest (Mbps) 





0 
0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Number of clients of competing site 


Figure 7: The site of interest gets at least its reserved 
fraction (50%) of the output link bandwidth. 


Above that transmission rate, as shown on Fig- 
ure 8, the reception rate on Eclipse/BSD reached a 
plateau at around 5700 pkts/s. On FreeBSD, on the 
contrary, the reception rate dropped precipitously. 
This experiment shows that on Eclipse/BSD appli- 
cations can make forward progress even when there 
is network reception overload, while on FreeBSD 
applications can enter livelock [16] in such situa- 
tions. Eclipse/BSD prevents receive livelock because 
of SRP. 


However, SRP cannot by itself guarantee that im- 
portant applications will make forward progress. 
Eclipse/BSD can guarantee that by combining SRP 
and CPU reservations. In the fifth and final experi- 
ment, four different client applications sent 10-byte 
UDP packets at the same fixed rate to a different 
server application running on node S. We measured 
reception rates in two scenarios: (1) All four server 
applications reserved each 25% of the CPU; and (2) 
One server application reserved 97% of the CPU and 
the remaining server applications reserved 1% each. 
While the transmission rate was below 5600 pkts/s, 
essentially all packets were received. Reception rates 
increased slightly to 5900 pkts/s for a transmission 
rate of 28.5 Kpkts/s. Above that rate, results dif- 
fer for the two scenarios, as shown in Figure 9. In 
the first scenario, reception rate goes down to about 
1200 pkts/s. In the second scenario, the reception 
rate of the application with 97% of the CPU goes 
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Figure 8: Eclipse/BSD avoids receive livelock. 


down to about 4800 pkts/s, while the reception rate 
of the applications with 1% of the CPU goes down 
to about 160 pkts/s. 


6 Related and future work 


There are numerous recent works on proportional 
share scheduling [11, 6, 2, 3, 12, 23]. This paper 
complements those works by providing a uniform 
API for their schedulers and considering practical 
aspects of retrofitting them into mainstream operat- 
ing systems. The API proposed here is also set apart 
by promoting uniformity not only across scheduling 
algorithms, but also across different resources. 


The /reserv file system resembles many Plan 9 [19] 
APIs, which also use special file systems. We used 
Plan 9 in our previous MTR-LS work [6] but de- 
cided to replace it by FreeBSD because of FreeBSD’s 
greater popularity and support for more current 
hardware. 


Stride scheduling and the associated currency ab- 
straction [24] can be used to group and isolate users, 
processes, or threads, much like the resource reser- 
vations discussed here. Another alternative is re- 
source containers [1], which can isolate resources 
used by each client, whether within a single pro- 
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Figure 9: Eclipse/BSD guarantees forward progress 
according to CPU reservation. 


cess or across multiple processes. Resource contain- 
ers have been demonstrated primarily for priority- 
based CPU scheduling, not for hierarchical propor- 
tional sharing of different resources, as we advocate 
here. Our solutions for retrofitting reservations into 
a time-sharing system (e.g., how to associate reserva- 
tions with references to shared objects, tag requests, 
and garbage collect reservations) may be useful also 
in conjunction with those frameworks. 


Nemesis [14] is an operating system that uses a 
radical new architecture in order to eliminate QoS 
crosstalk, i.e., the degradation of one application’s 
performance due to the load on another applica- 
tion. The Nemesis kernel provides only scheduling, 
and most other operating system services are im- 
plemented as libraries that are linked with applica- 
tions and run in each application’s address space. 
Eclipse/BSD attempts to provide similar isolation 
in a conventional monolithic architecture, requiring 
comparatively much less implementation effort. 


SMART [17] is a hierarchical CPU scheduling algo- 
rithm that supports both hard real-time and con- 
ventional time-sharing applications, adjusts well to 
overload, and can notify applications when their 
deadlines cannot be met. Rialto [13] combines CPU 
reservations and time constraints into a scheduling 
graph that is used by arun-time scheduler to provide 
strong CPU guarantees. While SMART and Rialto 
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target especially hard real-time CPU scheduling, the 
work presented here addresses mostly soft real-time 
scheduling of different resources and the integration 
of such scheduling into conventional systems. 


7 Conclusions 


We described how Eclipse/BSD applications can ob- 
tain resource reservations and thereby guarantee 
a desired quality of service for themselves or for 
their clients. Eclipse/BSD’s API, /reserv, provides 
a simple, uniform interface to hierarchical propor- 
tional sharing of system resources. We discussed 
the different schedulers used in Eclipse/BSD and 
demonstrated experimentally that they can isolate 
the performance of selected applications from CPU, 
disk, or network overloads caused by other appli- 
cations. LEclipse/BSD was implemented by mak- 
ing straightforward modifications to FreeBSD and 
ereatly improves the system’s ability to provide QoS 
guarantees, fairness, and hierarchical resource man- 
agement. We believe that other common time- 
sharing systems would benefit from similar modi- 
fications. 
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Abstract 


Internet Service Providers sometimes go to great lengths 
to minimize dial-up connection times, in order to make 
the best use of limited resources. Typically they dis- 
connect users after a fixed period of complete inactivity, 
such as 10-15 minutes. We propose adaptive time-out 
policies that take past history into account, and we eval- 
uate some of these policies using a trace from a produc- 
tion environment. We find that adaptive policies can re- 
duce cumulative connection times and average simulta- 
neous usage by about 10-20% compared to a conserva- 
tive fixed threshold, in exchange for a moderate increase 
in the number of disconnections that inconvenience the 
user. 


1 Introduction 


In computers, as in real life, using resources often 
comes at a cost in proportion to the duration of use. 
That cost can typically be reduced by discontinuing 
use temporarily—assuming that the resource will not be 
needed for a period of time—and then using the resource 
again in exchange for some possible start-up overhead. 
Often, the decision to discontinue use is based on a fixed 
time-out interval: one waits for the resource to be idle 
long enough that one can assume it will continue to be 
idle a while longer, long enough to avoid antagonizing 
the user. It must also be idle long enough to amortize 
any start-up overhead and result in a net gain from dis- 
continuing use. 


One category of resource use with variable timeouts is 
anything that consumes energy on a battery-operated de- 
vice such as a mobile computer. Examples include spin- 
ning down the disk [2, 3, 8], putting the CPU in a low- 
power or reduced-power state [10], and suspending the 
display. In the communications domain, an example 
of this tradeoff has been demonstrated in the IP-over- 
ATM area. One can use a variety of algorithms to decide 
when to relinquish a virtual circuit that is being used to 
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transmit a sequence of IP datagrams [6]. An algorith- 
mic approach that is common to many of these systems 
has been termed a “random walk,” in which a parameter 
varies over time in response to past history [5]. 


Modems are another type of limited resource, with some 
interesting properties that make straightforward ap- 
proaches somewhat problematic. With most telephone- 
modem-based Internet Service Providers (ISPs), a com- 
puter connects to the Internet via a pair of modems, one 
owned by the user and one owned by the ISP. The ISP 
provides a temporary IP address using the Point-to-Point 
Protocol (PPP) [9] or some other protocol. If the modem 
connection is terminated, the computer is not guaran- 
teed to get the same IP address the next time it connects. 
This means that proactively disconnecting the modem 
will likely terminate any existing TCP connections us- 
ing the older IP address. 


Furthermore, even if the IP address is fixed, there is a 
significant delay in reestablishing a PPP connection: we 
have measured 30-40 seconds for dialing, training, and 
PPP negotiation. This delay can be annoying to the user, 
and it can also cause application-level or system-level 
timeouts to occur. This might result in a transient error 
(for instance, downloading a Web page) or a more seri- 
ous one (such as terminating a telnet session, forcing it 
to be reestablished and losing any state in it). 


At the same time, constant use of an ISP’s modem is 
generally discouraged. One way to discourage use is an 
economic disincentive: about a year ago, AT&T, MCI, 
and other ISPs changed their “unlimited” Internet Ac- 
cess to have a limit of 150 hours per month before sur- 
charges are applied. This limit was imposed because 
a small fraction of the user community would use the 
system virtually non-stop, forcing the ISPs to continu- 
ally increase capacity or risk having other customers en- 
counter busy signals. 


Another way to limit modem use is to proactively dis- 
connect “idle” users and suffer the consequences. It ap- 
pears that many ISPs will disconnect a completely idle 
user after some fixed interval that varies in the range of 
about 10-60 minutes. But users do not like to suffer the 
30-40 seconds of delay reconnecting to the ISP after be- 
ing reconnected, nor the possibility of a busy signal, nor 
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the possible loss of TCP sessions that are open but inac- 
tive and which get reset after a hangup. A simple solu- 
tion, from their perspective, is to run a daemon that uses 
the modem periodically, more often than the usual time- 
out. Checking electronic mail is an obvious example of 
such a daemon. Since completely periodic use, such as 
checking mail every 5 minutes, could be detected and 
compensated for, a more sophisticated approach would 
be to access the modem at somewhat random intervals 
for as long as the client wishes to keep the modem con- 
nection alive. As a result, some ISPs drop connections 
after an extended period of activity, such as a day, re- 
gardless of ongoing use. 


Our goal was to see whether another approach to discon- 
necting idle modems might reduce modem usage with- 
out significantly inconveniencing users. Here we ap- 
ply an “adaptive” timeout technique, which was previ- 
ously applied to the domain of disks [2], to the domain 
of modems. The basic approach is the same: an ISP 
would start with some timeout interval, and then vary 
that timeout interval for each client over time based on 
usage patterns. A shorter interval will generally reduce 
modem usage but be more susceptible to making a mis- 
take, i.e., disconnecting a client at a time when it will 
be active again too soon to make disconnecting it worth- 
while. One decreases the timeout when the previous in- 
terval successfully predicted a long enough idle interval, 
and increases it when the idle interval proved too short. 
One can also simultaneously track patterns of bursts of 
activity, for instance accesses for just a few seconds ev- 
ery 15 minutes, in order to predict the next idle interval 
and disconnect immediately. We will elaborate on these 
approaches, and quantify the outcomes, later in this pa- 
per. 


The environment in which we apply adaptive modem 
timeouts is particularly conducive to proactive hangups, 
despite the problems mentioned above. First, it uses 
static IP addresses, so amodem can be disconnected and 
later reconnected without affecting running applications 
if the applications do not attempt communication dur- 
ing the downtime. (If they do communicate, they must 
have a long enough timeout to tolerate the reconnect de- 
lay.) Second, the downstream connection is unaffected 
by a disconnection. Packets from the ISP can reach the 
client, while acknowledgments or other traffic from the 
client to the ISP will be delayed during the reconnec- 
tion. For small, transient communication from the ISP 
to the client, the client might not observe a communica- 
tion delay. We discuss applicability to more traditional 
ISPs below in Section 4.5. 


Trace-driven simulations indicate that varying the time- 
out adaptively has significant benefits over relatively 
short fixed timeout intervals (2-10 minutes). For in- 
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stance, all the adaptive algorithms we studied resulted in 
many fewer bad choices about when to hang up the mo- 
dem than a short fixed threshold, with at most the same 
cumulative connection time. The longest fixed threshold 
we considered, 15 minutes, substantially drops the num- 
ber of bad choices by comparison to the adaptive and 
shorter fixed thresholds, in exchange for more connect 
time. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. The 
next section discusses the metrics we use to evaluate the 
costs and benefits of modem disconnection. Section 3 
discusses our target environment and the trace we col- 
lected from it. Section 4 discusses several different ap- 
proaches to varying the timeout threshold. In Section 5, 
we describe the experiments we performed, the results 
of which appear in Section 6. Section 7 concludes. 


2 Metrics 


In deciding when to disconnect a modem, one must bal- 
ance the inconvenience to the user against the benefit to 
the ISP due to reclaiming the modem. 


2.1 Inconvenience 


From the user’s perspective, each time the modem dis- 
connects there is potentially some inconvenience. Wait- 
ing several seconds (typically on the order of a half- 
minute) for reconnection is a mild annoyance if the user 
has not used the network for a long time, but it would be 
a greater problem if: 


e the idle time was very brief, or 


e the reconnection adversely affected running pro- 
cesses (such as terminating a telnet session). 


Occasional annoyances are probably fine, while frequent 
ones would be intolerable and should be avoided. 


Our passive monitoring of the modem pool does not tell 
us when a connection is terminated, so we focus on idle 
time. In our initial experiments, we use a parameterized 
idle-time threshold. If the modem has been idle that 
long after being disconnected, then disconnecting was 
desirable. If it has not, then disconnecting was undesir- 
able. In the adaptive disk spin-down work [2] on which 
we model our system, undesirable disk spin-downs were 
referred to as “bumps,” and we adopt that terminology 
here. We use a default of 5 minutes of inactivity after a 
disconnect as the required idle time to avoid a bump, and 
then compare this with a more conservative 10-minute 
threshold. 
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In [2], a bump was considered a binary event: either a 
bad spin-up occurred, or it did not. The study alluded 
to considering some bumps as more egregious than oth- 
ers. We apply that reasoning here by counting bumps 
either as binary events or as fractional numbers. In the 
former case, we charge the same amount (1) any time 
the idle-time threshold is not met. In the latter case, we 
charge 1 — f, where J is the idle time since disconnect 
and T is the threshold. Thus a reconnect immediately 
after a disconnect is charged 1 unit, whereas a reconnect 
just before the threshold T is crossed is charged almost 
nothing. One can view these two values as a count of the 
total number of bumps and the severity of the bumps. 


2.2 Benefits 


Benefits to the ISP accrue when a modem (and the phone 
line to which it is attached—there is effectively a one- 
to-one ratio) is used less. In the event that an ISP is 
charged in proportion to connect time, the total connect 
time across all users is relevant. (Examples of this in 
the general ISP market are rare, but some services that 
function effectively as ISPs do observe this property. For 
instance, AT&T has a corporate network for employees 
with a toll-free number, and it pays per-minute charges 
which are in turn charged back to the users of the dial-up 
service.) 


Another benefit is the potential ability to reduce the total 
number of modems in the ISP (or conversely, to serve 
more users with the same number of modems). We con- 
sider both the average simultaneous user count and the 
maximum simultaneous user count. The average is an 
indication of how one could provision the modem pool 
to satisfy demand most of the time while rarely running 
out of resources. The maximum shows how to provision 
the modem pool in order never to run out of resources 
at all. Another useful metric might be the 90th or 95th 
percentiles, rather than the mean, but we have not yet 
considered percentiles other than 100%. 


3 Environment and Trace Collection 


This study was performed in the context of the Speedy 
Asymmetric Intranet Link (SAIL) project in AT&T 
Labs. SAIL uses cable modems to transmit data at high- 
speed to home users, with the “upstream” link over a 
28.8 kbps telephone modem. (This configuration was 
for some time typical of cable modems, with only about 
20% of cable plants supporting two-way communication 
as of June 1998 [7]. Resource allocation in two-way ca- 
ble is a similar problem, however, and may benefit from 
our approach.) The upstream link uses PPP [9], with 


dynamically assigned IP addresses. IP endpoints, how- 
ever, deal only with the downstream cable-modem ad- 
dresses, and these are statically assigned. Using static 
downstream addresses enables the modem pool to dis- 
connect a user after a relatively short period of inactiv- 
ity, usually 10-15 minutes, without normally impacting 
connections beyond the dial-up overhead. It takes 30- 
40 seconds to reconnect over the telephone modem; the 
cable modem is virtually always accessible. 


Figure | depicts the architecture of SAIL. SAIL con- 
nects AT&T Labs—Research with homes throughout the 
northern part of New Jersey, by distributing data over 
several cable head-ends. The upstream connections 
come in through modem pools at or near the cable head- 
ends and are backhauled into the AT&T Labs network. 
Downstream data flows over a collection of T1 lines and 
optical fiber to four regional cable television headends. 


We collected a trace over a one-week period in May, 
1998 by periodically polling each of four modem pools 
(a total of 168 modems) for activity. The modems would 
report which users were active, and how many bytes had 
been transferred since the most recent connection. Ac- 
tivity could be inferred by a change in the byte-count, 
while disconnection could be detected by the complete 
absence of a particular userid in the report. We encoun- 
tered a total of 87 distinct users during the trace interval, 
with a maximum of 50 active users at any time. The raw 
ASCII trace (complete with some debugging informa- 
tion) was 246MB, which was preprocessed into a 3MB 
file consisting just of the active clients at each polling 
interval across all modem pools. 


The polling granularity was set at 30 seconds, a some- 
what arbitrary choice that was based on the balance be- 
tween the desire not to load the modems unnecessarily 
and the desire for current statistics. With a 30-second 
granularity, one could not tell whether a newly detected 
connection was established just after the previous poll 
(i.e., 30 seconds previously), just before the current poll, 
or anytime in-between. We take the conservative ap- 
proach of “charging” a connection from the earliest point 
when it may have become active, which we approximate 
as 29 seconds before the current polling interval. 


Although the script that gathered this trace was capable 
of actually disconnecting modems, it acted primarily ina 
non-intrusive capacity. The reason for this was two-fold. 
First, acting on live connections permits one to apply 
only one policy, since after disconnecting a modem, one 
cannot wait a minute or two and disconnect it again. In 
practice, the modems use a fixed-threshold policy with 
a 15-minute timeout in the vast majority of cases and 
an infinite timeout in a few cases where users previously 
complained about unwanted disconnections. This would 
limit us to implementing policies that would disconnect 
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Figure 1: SAIL architecture. 


in at most 15 minutes, since anything longer would have 
the real system “beat us to the punch” in disconnecting 
the user. 


The second reason was a fear that disconnecting live 
users might upset them if we were too aggressive. We 
wanted to simulate the effect first. The sole exception 
to this “hands off” approach was the modem connection 
of one of the authors, which was disconnected using one 
of the simple adaptive schemes described below. Over 
the one-week collection interval, his modem was dis- 
connected by the script just over 200 times, and 43 of 
them (21%) were deemed by the script to be premature: 
the subsequent idle time was not long enough. How- 
ever, completely subjectively, at no time was the idle 
time since the previous access so short as to prove par- 
ticularly annoying. 


Finally, we grant that this trace has its limitations. It is 
a static snapshot of what people did, and not what they 
would do if the policies suggested here were in place. 
It traces users of a system with ample capacity (users 
would virtually never encounter a busy modem pool, or 
they might be more inclined to stay connected full-time). 
Users had no per-minute charges that they would pay out 
of pocket, though in some cases their company would 
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pay toll charges on their behalf. The applications used 
by these individuals, and network access patterns, were 
potentially different from what “home users” of a com- 
mercial ISP would encounter—especially because the 
downstream bandwidth was much higher than two-way 
telephone modems would experience. 


4 Variable Timeouts 


In contrast to the fixed timeout intervals currently in 
use, we consider two types of variable timeout inter- 
vals, which are complementary. Adaptive timeouts use 
an interval that fluctuates over time as a function of past 
history. Predictive timeouts use a small window of past 
history to predict when the next access will follow the 
same pattern. In addition, we consider an off-line op- 
timal timeout algorithm as a baseline against which to 
compare other approaches. 


4.1 Adaptive Timeouts 


Our adaptive algorithm attempts to keep the number of 
undesirable disconnects low, relative to total connect 
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time. At any given time, each modem has a timeout T;n 
associated with it. If the modem has been idle for T,, 
seconds, it is disconnected. The next time the modem is 
used, the idle time since the disconnect, J, is compared 
against a minimum idle time M. If J > M, then the 
disconnect was “acceptable” and the threshold T;,, is re- 
duced. Otherwise, it was a “bump,” and 7;, is increased. 


A key question with this approach is how much to ad- 
just the threshold. We use the same approach as with 
adaptive disk spin-down [2], permitting both additive 
and multiplicative modifiers along with minimum and 
maximum values. A given policy specifies a starting 
threshold 7, how to adjust on a acceptable disconnect 
or a bump, and a range. If the adjustments are additive, 
then we add a fixed amount on a bump, or subtract on an 
acceptable disconnect. We repeat the terminology of [2], 
using Qq OF Am to adjust on a bump (the subscript a de- 
notes an additive adjustment and the subscript m denotes 
a multiplicative adjustment), while @, and #,, apply in 
the case of an acceptable disconnect. As with disk spin- 
down, experience suggests that one should decrease the 
threshold slowly on success and increase it more rapidly 
on failure. 


Multiplicative adjustments tend to affect the threshold 
more rapidly. For instance, we may multiply by 1.4 
on a bad disconnect and divide by 1.1 on an acceptable 
one. The threshold will nearly double on back-to-back 
bumps. 


The range is used as a sanity check. By preventing 
the threshold from falling below some minimum (e.g., 
1 minute), we avoid entering a state in which a discon- 
nect might occur through a perfectly normal gap be- 
tween packets. By keeping it from rising above some 
maximum (e.g., 15 minutes), we prevent an adaptive al- 
gorithm from becoming strictly worse than the most con- 
servative fixed threshold we would apply. (In addition, 
since the original trace applied a maximum, the trace 
would indicate a disconnect even if the replay would 
have kept the connection intact.) 


4.2 Predictive Timeouts 


In studying access patterns, it became apparent that 
some modems were used at regular intervals. For ex- 
ample, a host might check mail or perform some other 
sort of “keep-alive” at 15-minute intervals, and with a 
15-minute fixed timeout, the modem might either never 
disconnect or repeatedly disconnect just moments before 
the next access. It seemed desirable to detect these pat- 
terns and disconnect quickly after each burst of activity, 
under the assumption that the next activity would not oc- 
cur for many minutes. One must use a history buffer to 


look at some number of past accesses for a pattern; in 
our case we looked at the past 5 active and idle periods. 


Being too aggressive in detecting these patterns could 
of course be a mistake. If one were to assume that be- 
cause every recent interval of activity was brief (a few 
seconds), the next interval will be equally brief, then 
normal activity might also trigger a disconnect during 
a momentary lull. This situation is analogous to the case 
of a very short adaptive threshold, and is addressed the 
same way: a separate minimum idle time is established. 
In our simulations we used a 2-minute threshold, mean- 
ing that when periodic activity was detected, the timeout 
threshold would be dropped temporarily to 2 minutes if 
it were not already below that point. 


What if the prediction is wrong? A wrong prediction 
would mean that past recent history was not a good pre- 
dictor of the next access. We increment a counter, and 
stop predicting for a client if the count of incorrect pre- 
dictions exceeds a threshold (currently 2 mistaken pre- 
dictions). In that event, the adaptive modifiers to the 
threshold still apply, but we do not shortcut the thresh- 
old just because a pattern seems to develop. 


4.3 Off-line Optimal 


Given a trace, it is possible to look ahead to the next ac- 
cess and disconnect the modem if and only if the next 
access will be M seconds in the future. Disconnections 
with future knowledge are the best a system can do, and 
we refer to such disconnections as the “off-line opti- 
mal” policy since it can be done only with knowledge 
of future activity. (In fact, assuming the time cost of re- 
connecting is C’, one could take this a step further and 
reestablish the connection C' seconds before the next ac- 
cess [2], but we do not consider that here.) We simulated 
the off-line optimal threshold as a way to compare dif- 
ferent algorithms and evaluate any additional room for 
improvement. 


In the case of connect times, we use the total connect 
time for the off-line optimal as a baseline, and report 
other connect times as a ratio by comparison to the op- 
timal. (In general, a 2-minute fixed threshold has less 
cumulative connect time than the optimal, since the opti- 
mal will not disconnect unless there is at least a 5-minute 
period of inactivity. However, it experiences an excep- 
tionally high number of bumps.) The same holds true 
of the average and maximum number of modems in use 
over time, which are also normalized to the optimal. 


The number of bumps is zero for the off-line optimal, 
so a ratio does not apply. We use absolute counts, dis- 
played on a log scale, with the zero value for the optimal 
case not displayed in the graph but mentioned in each 
corresponding figure caption. 
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4.4 Required State 


With fixed thresholds, the per-modem state at the ISP is 
minimal. The server pool tracks the last time when there 
was activity, and compares the idle time to some thresh- 
old. This threshold can either be the same for every user, 
or be configured separately for each user. (The latter 
is done by SAIL, permitting users who pay toll charges 
to disconnect more aggressively.) A separate threshold 
per user requires two values to be stored for each active 
modem rather than just one, but either way the state re- 
quired is trivial. 


Using an adaptive threshold, one needs the per-modem 
timeout, as well as a global or per-modem set of param- 
eters for adjusting the timeout. One also must note not 
only the last time of activity but also the time when a 
modem disconnected, in order to determine whether a 
bump has occurred. Predictive timeouts, which use a 
buffer of historical information, require several idle time 
and active intervals for each modem. In no case is the 
per-modem state more than a few tens or hundreds of 
bytes per modem, however. 


4.5 Applicability to General ISPs 


In the Introduction, we described how SAIL’s static ad- 
dresses and asymmetric model was especially suitable 
for adaptive modem timeouts. In practice, ISPs usually 
use PPP [9] to assign IP addresses as users connect to 
the network. Without modifications to PPP, an ISP that 
proactively disconnected users after brief periods of in- 
activity could cause them to obtain a new IP address on 
each reconnection, which would cause existing connec- 
tions to be terminated. 


To address this issue, ISPs could either assign static IP 
addresses, or use a simple caching mechanism to reuse 
the last address. Static addresses would be unacceptable 
to a large ISP with many more inactive clients than active 
ones, but reserving an address for a period of time after 
a disconnection would be a simple extension. In fact, 
the Dynamic Host Configuration Protocol (DHCP) [4] 
uses leases to reuse the same address for the same client 
for a fixed period of time, and PPP could use a similar 
extension. 


The asymmetric model does not have an analogy for tra- 
ditional ISPs with all communication via the phone line, 
but the added benefits of instant downstream communi- 
cation via the cable are relevant only in a limited set of 
scenarios and do not dramatically affect the benefits of 
adaptive timeouts. 


5 Experiments 


The fixed-threshold policies used disconnect thresholds 
of 2, 5, 10, and 15 minutes. When reported indi- 
vidually, these are designated by fixedN, for a value 
of N. In our graphs, the fixed policies are generally 
connected by a dashed line to highlight them by com- 
parison to the adaptive policies, and because one can 
usually interpolate between two fixed thresholds. The 
adaptive policies used additive or multiplicative modi- 
fiers within ranges that approximated the fixed-threshold 
policies. When clustered, these are grouped by the type 
of modified and the range within which they vary. When 
shown separately, they are designated by a string of the 
form S-3g+agmminMmaz for additive modifiers, or 
S/Bm*a,mminMmaz for multiplicative ones. S is a 
starting threshold in minutes; all experiments reported 
here started with a 5-minute threshold. 


The values for a and # appear in Table 1(a), and the 
ranges among which they varied appear in Table 1(b). 
Note that the values for ,, in the table refer to an 
amount by which to divide the current threshold. Note 
also that the ranges we considered varied more than the 
range of fixed thresholds we considered (2-15 minutes), 
because allowing individual modems to vary within the 
wider range can be beneficial even though fixing all 
modems to time out after 30 minutes would be coun- 
terproductive. 


In addition to varying the modifiers and ranges, we var- 
ied the definition of a bump and the inclusion or exclu- 
sion of “workaholics,” as described next. 


5.1 Workaholics 


Some clients are essentially always active. This may 
be because they are actively using the network, getting 
useful work done. In other cases the communication is 
“busy work” that is specifically intended to keep the con- 
nection alive. Either way, no method that is intended 
to modify the disconnection threshold is going to affect 
these clients. The more “‘workaholics” there are, the less 
overall benefit might accrue from modifying the behav- 
ior of the non-workaholics. (Barbara and Imielinski [1] 
refer to the latter as “sleepers.”’) 


We identify workaholics by noting those modems that 
accumulated a total connection time of at least 80% of 
the entire trace, using the off-line optimal disconnec- 
tion threshold. The simulator reports statistics across all 
modems, and also excluding those modems that we pre- 
viously identified as workaholics. The number of worka- 
holics is partially dependent on the definition of a bump; 
in our trace, with a 5-minute bump threshold, 15 hosts 
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Starting | Minimum | Maximum 
value value Tin | value Tinax 


5 1 15 


5 5 15 
5 5 30 





(a) Adjustment values. The left two columns list the 
additive values studied in this paper, while the right 
two list the multiplicative values. Additive times are 
in minutes. 


(b) Ranges of the adaptive disconnect threshold studied in this paper, in 
minutes. 


Table 1: Parameters for adaptive disconnection (times in seconds). The cross-product of the sets of parameters was used to drive 
the simulations; that is, each of the 3 combinations of (aa, Ba) and 3 combinations of (am, 8m) in Table (a) is used with each of 
the 3 sets of values in Table (b), giving 18 sets of adaptive parameters to drive the simulator. 


were so identified, and the number increased to 19 with 
a 10-minute threshold. 


How should workaholics be treated? A workaholic that 
would be active even if modem disconnections were un- 
intrusive should be considered in all results, because it 
will limit the overall benefit available if new policies 
were deployed. One that is artificially busy because of 
the inconvenience of modem disconnections should be 
factored out. 


We consulted with several users who were categorized as 
workaholics, about half the total number we identified. 
The vast majority of those consulted indicated that they 
ran programs to keep the connection active and avoid 
disconnection. Because of this specially generated ac- 
tivity, we have chosen to exclude workaholics from con- 
sideration in this paper unless stated otherwise. 


One thing our simulations cannot tell us is whether 
our adaptive timeouts might turn a “regular” user 
into a “workaholic” by causing him or her to change 
behavior—either intentionally or inadvertently. Only di- 
rect empirical observation of user behavior on our proto- 
type would provide that knowledge; this is future work. 


We consider workaholics further in Section 6.4. 


6 Results 


We present results that compare adaptive and fixed 
thresholds, given a fixed definition of what constitutes 
a bump and aggregating across all users. We then com- 
pare these results to a set of simulations with a more 
conservative definition of a bump. Next we consider the 
effect of increasing the maximum number of prediction 
errors. We then include the effect of workaholics, and 
finally we look at variations of the adaptive thresholds 
among two individual users. 


6.1 Adaptive versus Fixed Thresholds 


From the standpoint of user annoyance, the number of 
times the user must wait for a new connection is of great 
importance. However, the longer since the user last com- 
municated, the more willing the user is to wait to reini- 
tiate contact. Different users may have varying levels of 
willingness to suffer an initial delay. As a baseline, we 
consider a case where a disconnect is considered a bump 
if the modem is not idle for at least 5 minutes after the 
disconnection. We vary this threshold in the next sub- 
section. 


The first set of figures shows the cumulative effect 
across the entire user population of approximately 100 
modems, but excluding the activity of 15 workaholics. 
Figure 2 shows the total number of bumps encountered, 
on a log scale, by comparison to the total connect time. 
Connect time is itself relative to the off-line optimal 
case, as discussed above, which appears on the bottom 
axis at the relative value of 1. The fixed 2-minute time- 
out uses slightly less connect time but encounters an 
unacceptable total of over 20,000 bumps over a one- 
week period. The other fixed points encounter far fewer 
bumps, but only the 15-minute threshold encounters 
fewer bumps than the various adaptive algorithms. Com- 
pared to the 5-minute threshold, some of the adaptive al- 
gorithms encounter close to half an order of magnitude 
fewer bumps at no cost in connect time, while the rest 
reduce the bumps further in exchange for more connect 
time. Compared to the 10-minute threshold, virtually all 
the adaptive points are both below and to the left, i.e., 
encounter both fewer bumps and less connect time. 


The fixed 15-minute threshold is an interesting case. 
Compared to the adaptive point that is farthest to the 
bottom-right of the graph, it uses 9% more connect time 
and encounters 27% fewer bumps. The relative weights 
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Figure 2: Total bump count, 5-minute bump threshold, excluding 15 workaholics. Note that the y-axis is on a log scale with a 
minimum of 100. The optimal policy, not shown, would encounter 0 bumps for a relative connect time of 1. 


of the need to reclaim modems and the desire not to in- 
convenience the user would determine whether the sim- 
pler fixed threshold would be more desirable. 


Focusing on the differences between additive and mul- 
tiplicative thresholds, we see that the additive policies 
within a range of values are consistently below and to 
the right of the multiplicative ones. (Refer to the solid 
polygons of a particular shape, compared to the open 
ones.) This means that the additive policies are con- 
nected longer but encounter fewer bumps. This is un- 
surprising since the multiplicative ones react to bumps 
more aggressively; the same phenomenon was noted in 
the domain of spinning down a disk [2]. 


“Bump severity” weights the bumps by the extent to 
which they missed the threshold. Figure 3 shows the 
severity-versus-connection plot comparable to Figure 2. 
Most of the same comments apply, but the adaptive 
points with the lowest severity are closer to the 15- 
minute fixed threshold. Here, the fixed threshold reduces 
the severity by just 10% in exchange for the same 9% in- 
crease in connect time. 


Figure 4 plots the average number of modems in use at 
each 30-second collection point, relative to the optimal, 
against the same “relative connect time” in the preced- 
ing figures. As one would expect, the more total time 
used by an algorithm, the more likely additional modems 
will be in use in parallel. The 15-minute fixed threshold 
uses 23% more modems on average than the optimal, 
whereas the adaptive algorithm with the fewest bumps 
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uses just 13% more, equivalent to a reduction of 8% 
from the 15-minute threshold. The 2-minute threshold 
uses much less than the off-line optimal, but of course it 
encounters too many bumps to be of practical interest. 


Figure 5 is similar to Figure 4, but with the maximum 
number of simultaneous modems instead of the aver- 
age. With this trace and configurations, virtually all the 
thresholds except the fixed 2-minute one hit the same 
maximum. The 2-minute threshold had a lower maxi- 
mum, as one would expect. The 15-minute and a couple 
of the adaptive thresholds, including the one that is clos- 
est to the 15-minute threshold in bumps, had a maximum 
that was one modem greater than the other thresholds. 


6.2 Varying the Bump Threshold 


Figures 6-8 present simulation results corresponding to 
Figures 2—4, but with a bump if the idle period is less 
than 10 minutes (rather than 5).! Note that although 
most numbers are directly comparable because they are 
relative to the optimal policy for that definition of a 
bump, the total counts of bumps are absolute counts. 
Since they exclude different numbers of workaholics, 
they are not directly comparable, and one should instead 
consider the trends within each graph. 


Focusing just on the number of bumps (Figure 6, 
compared with Figure 2), the overall shape of the 


'The figure corresponding to Figure 5 is omitted due to space lim- 
itations, but is virtually the same. 
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Figure 3: Bump severity, 5-minute bump threshold, excluding 15 workaholics. Note that the y-axis is on a log scale with a 
minimum of 100. The optimal policy, not shown, would encounter 0 bumps for a relative connect time of 1. 
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Figure 4: Mean modem usage, 5-minute bump threshold, excluding 15 workaholics. 
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Figure 5: Maximum modem usage, 5-minute bump threshold, excluding 15 workaholics. 
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Figure 6: Total bump count, 10-minute bump threshold, excluding 19 workaholics. Note that the y-axis is on a log scale with a 
minimum of 100. The optimal policy, not shown, would encounter 0 bumps for a relative connect time of 1. 
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Figure 7: Bump severity, 10-minute bump threshold, excluding 19 workaholics. Note that the y-axis is on a log scale with a 
minimum of 100. The optimal policy, not shown, would encounter 0 bumps for a relative connect time of 1. 
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Figure 8: Mean modem usage, 10-minute bump threshold, excluding 19 workaholics. 
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fixed-threshold curves and the relative positions of the 
adaptive-threshold points are similar. There are some 
notable distinctions, though: 


e The 2-minute fixed timeout improves on the total 
connect time, relative to the S-minute bump thresh- 
old. This is because the optimal in the case of a 10- 
minute bump threshold disconnects significantly 
less often. The total bump count decreases, but only 
because of the four additional workaholics that are 
excluded in the 10-minute bump case. Counting all 
modems, the number of bumps increases by 11%, 
which is to be expected given the more stringent 
threshold for a bump yet a consistently low discon- 
nect threshold. 


e While in both figures the adaptive points are consis- 
tently below the line formed by the fixed-threshold 
points, the best adaptive point in the 10-minute 
bump case is closer to the 15-minute fixed thresh- 
old case than for the 5-minute bump. The adaptive 
policy with the fewest bumps increases the total 
bump count by less than 4% compared to the 15- 
minute fixed threshold, and reduces connect time 
by 6%. When bump severity is considered, the 
adaptive policy actually reduces overall severity by 
4% compared to the 15-minute threshold. 


The severity for the fixed 5-minute (Figure 3) and 10- 
minute (Figure 7) thresholds is virtually identical: it ac- 
tually increases by about 1% with the higher threshold, 
while simultaneously increasing overall connect time by 
14%. This is because waiting 10 minutes and then dis- 
connecting is more likely to hit network activity soon 
thereafter than waiting 5 minutes. For instance, a user 
who checked mail every 12 minutes would encounter a 
bump with a fixed threshold of either 5 or 10 minutes and 
a need to be idle for another 10 minutes, but the recon- 
nect would occur earlier in the cycle for the 10-minute 
disconnect threshold than for the 5-minute threshold, re- 
sulting in a higher weighted severity. 


6.3 Prediction Errors 


When our system predicts a timeout based on repeated 
intervals of similar activity, it disconnects the mo- 
dem quickly by comparison to the normal disconnec- 
tion threshold, which varies using a “random walk” ap- 
proach. As a result, if the prediction is in error, the 
user is likely to be much more inconvenienced than with 
the adaptive threshold. Currently, the system counts the 
number of such errors for each modem and stops mak- 
ing predictions for a modem that has already encoun- 
tered two such errors. We investigated the sensitivity to 
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this threshold by increasing it from 2 to 5. As one might 
expect, the effect was to increase the bump count while 
decreasing total connect time. All such changes were 
moderate, and not readily discernible in a graph. 


6.4 Workaholics 


The effect of including workaholics in the simulation re- 
sults is to compress the “relative connect time” and “rel- 
ative ... ports” numbers. This is because in each case, 
all numbers get shifted by a constant amount (such as 
about 7 days of connect time, multiplied by the num- 
ber of workaholics), and then divided against the higher 
value for the off-line optimal. Figure 9 gives an exam- 
ple of the total bump count, including workaholics, cor- 
responding to Figure 2. Note that the total number of 
bumps will remain constant in almost all cases, since 
workaholics will not be disconnected except with a very 
short fixed threshold. 


6.5 Threshold Variation 


Figures 10 and 11 plot the variation in threshold for a 
subset of the different algorithms for two clients.? The 
modem in Figure 10 belonged to one of the authors and 
showed a marked fluctuation over time. The modem in 
Figure 11 was one of the workaholics, accumulating 6.8 
days’ worth of connect time over the 7-day trace inter- 
val using a 15-minute threshold. As a consequence, the 
adaptive thresholds vary initially and eventually settle 
into a consistent state as a function of the rate at which 
they adjust and the range with which they can vary. The 
consistent state indicates that no further disconnects oc- 
cur (otherwise the thresholds would continue to adjust). 


As seen in Figure 10, some of the algorithms tend to 
keep the threshold relatively low, while others range 
more widely or stay vary high. The differences are 
due to the ranges within which the timeout value is al- 
lowed to vary and the rapidity of change on a bump 
or an acceptable disconnect. For instance, the black 
line with square markings, denoted 5-60+300m5M30, 
adds 5 minutes to the threshold on a bump and only 
decreases it by | minute otherwise. It ends with a 29- 
minute threshold, having encountered 24 bumps and 60 
acceptable disconnects. By comparison, the adaptive al- 
gorithm in this figure that ends with the lowest thresh- 
old is 5/1.1*1.2m1M15, ending with a threshold of 
2.4 minutes and 79 bumps against 164 acceptable dis- 
connects. The fraction of disconnects that was deemed 


Color versions of these two graphs, along with corresponding 
graphs for all algorithms rather than the selected subset, are available 
athttp: //www.research.att.com/~douglis/modem- 
timeouts/graphs/. 
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Figure 9: Total bump count, 5-minute bump threshold, including the 15 workaholics. Note that the y-axis is on a log scale with 
a minimum of 100. The optimal policy, not shown, would encounter 0 bumps for a relative connect time of 1. 


unacceptable was only marginally worse in the latter 
case, 33% rather than 29%, but the total number of 
bumps in the same one-week period increased by more 
than a factor of three. 


The variation in threshold show in Figure 11 is largely 
relevant in showing how long it gets to the steady state. 
The multiplicative algorithms generally took 2-3 days to 
settle to a fixed value, while the additive ones adjusted 
more quickly. 


7 Summary and Future Work 


Adaptive techniques that use past history to predict a 
good timeout interval for modem disconnection can re- 
duce overall resource consumption with little or no ad- 
ditional inconvenience to the user. These techniques re- 


quire minimal state on the part of the ISP and are easy to 
implement. 


Using a one-week trace from our corporate environment, 
we found that adaptive policies can reduce cumulative 
connection times and average simultaneous usage by 
about 10-20% compared to a conservative fixed thresh- 
old, in exchange for a moderate increase in the number 
of disconnections that inconvenience the user. 


The exact choice of which modifiers to use, and limita- 
tions to place on the range among which the timeout can 
vary, is thus far an imprecise art. Additional experimen- 
tation with “live users” will be helpful in further eval- 
uating the technique and providing guidelines for these 
parameters. Also, these techniques must be applied to a 
wider user community, such as “home” users rather than 
“corporate” ones. 
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Figure 10: Variation in thresholds for a user with irregular accesses. For clarity, only a subset of the tested algorithms is included. 
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Figure 11: Variation in thresholds for a user with regular and frequent accesses (a workaholic”). For clarity, only a subset of 
the tested algorithms is included. 
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Abstract 


In this paper we describe a technique called operation- 
based update propagation for efficiently transmitting up- 
dates to large files that have been modified on a weakly 
connected client of a distributed file system. In this tech- 
nique, modifications are captured above the file-system 
layer at the client, shipped to a surrogate client that is 
strongly connected to a server, re-executed at the surro- 
gate, and the resulting files transmitted from the surro- 
gate to the server. If re-execution fails to produce a file 
identical to the original, the system falls back to ship- 
ping the file from the client over the slow network. We 
have implemented a prototype of this mechanism in the 
Coda File System on Linux, and demonstrated perfor- 
mance improvements ranging from 40 percents to nearly 
three orders of magnitude in reduced network traffic and 
elapsed time. We also found a novel use of forward error 
correction in this context. 


1 Introduction 


The use of a distributed file system on a mobile client is 
often hindered by poor network connectivity. Although 
disconnected operation [8] is feasible, a mobile client 
with an extensive amount of updates should not defer 
propagating them to a server for too long. Damage, theft 
or destruction of the client before update propagation 
will result in loss of those updates. Further, their timely 
propagation may be critical to successful collaboration 


*This research was partially supported by the Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (DARPA), Air Force Materiel] Command, USAF under agree- 
ment number F19628-96-C-0061, the Intel Corporation, and the Novell Corpo- 
ration. The views and conclusions contained herein are those of the authors and 
should not be interpreted as necessarily representing the official policies or en- 
dorsements, either expressed or implied, of DARPA, Intel, Novell, or the U.S. 
Government. 





and in reducing the likelihood of update conflicts. 


Propagation of updates from a mobile client is often 
impeded by weak connectivity in the form of wireless 
or wired networks that are low-bandwidth or intermit- 
tent. Aggressive update propagation under these condi- 
tions increases the demand on scarce bandwidth. A ma- 
jor component to bandwidth demand is the shipping of 
large files in their entirety. Two obvious solutions to the 
problem are delta shipping and data compression. The 
former tries to ship only the incremental differences be- 
tween versions of files, and the latter “compresses out” 
the redundancies of files before shipping the files. Un- 
fortunately, as discussed later in this paper, both of these 
methods have shortcomings that limit their usefulness. 


In this paper, we focus on a radically different solution, 
which is called operation-based update propagation (or 
operation shipping for brevity). It is motivated by two 
observations. First, large files are often created or mod- 
ified by user operations that can be easily intercepted 
and compactly represented. Second, the cost of shipping 
and re-executing the user operations is often significantly 
smaller than that of shipping the large files over a weak 
network. 


To propagate a file, the client ships the operation to a 
surrogate client that is well connected to the server, as 
shown in Figure 1. The surrogate re-executes the opera- 
tion, validates that the re-generated file is identical to the 
original, and then propagates the file via its high-speed 
connection to the server. If the file re-generated by the 
surrogate does not match that from the original execu- 
tion, the system falls back to shipping the original from 
the client to the server over the slow connection. This 
validation and fall-back mechanism is essential to ensure 
the correctness of update propagation. 
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Figure 1: An overview of operation shipping 


The use of a surrogate in our approach ensures that 
server scalability and security are preserved — servers 
are not required to execute potentially malicious and 
long-running code, nor are they required to instantiate 
the execution environments of the numerous clients they 
service. In our model, we assume each mobile client 
has pre-arranged for a suitable surrogate of an appropri- 
ate machine type, at an adequate level of security, pos- 
sessing suitable authentication tickets, and providing an 
appropriate execution environment. This assumption is 
reasonable, since many users of mobile clients also own 
powerful and well connected personal desktops in their 
offices, and they can pre-arrange for these otherwise idle 
personal machines as the surrogates. 


Even though the idea of operation shipping is concep- 
tually simple, there are many details that have to be ad- 
dressed to make it work in practice. In the rest of this 
paper, we describe how we handle these details by imple- 
menting a prototype based on the Coda File System. Our 
experiment confirms the substantial performance gains 
of this approach. Depending on the metric and the spe- 
cific application, we have observed improvements rang- 
ing from a factor of three to nearly three orders of mag- 
nitude, 


2 Coda background 


We have implemented our prototype by extending the 
Coda File System [3]. Although our experience is based 
on Coda, the general principles should also be applicable 
to other mobile file systems. We briefly describe Coda in 
this section; more information is available in the litera- 
ture [3, 8, 7, 14, 13]. 


The Coda model is that there are many clients and a 
few servers. On each client, a cache manager, called 
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Venus, carefully manages and persistently stores cached 
file-system objects. To support mobile computing, Coda 
clients can be used in disconnected and weakly connected 
mode, where Venus emulates the servers and allows file- 
system operations on cached objects. Updates are ap- 
plied immediately to locally cached objects, and are also 
logged in a client-modify log (CML). The logging mech- 
anism allows propagation of updates to servers to be de- 
ferred until a convenient time, such as when network 
connectivity is restored. Venus propagates these updates 
with a mechanism called trickle reintegration [14, 13]. 
When propagation is attempted, a prefix of the log is 
shipped to the server in temporal order, the size of the 
prefix being determined by available bandwidth. 


The effect of each mutating file-system operation is rep- 
resented as a record in the CML. For example, a chmod 
operation is logged as a CHMOD record, amkdir opera- 
tion is logged as a MKDIR record. Furthermore, if there 
have been some intervening write operations made to 
an open’ed file, a subsequent close operation will be 
logged as a STORE record. 


Records of the type STORE are special, because the as- 
sociated data include the contents of the files. There- 
fore, these records are much bigger than records of other 
types. STORE records can be as large as several kilo- 
bytes or even megabytes, whereas other records are typ- 
ically smaller than a few hundred bytes. Although the 
contents of a file logically constitute a part of the CML, 
they are physically stored in a separate container file in 
the client’s local file system. 


Although trickle reintegration has been shown to be ef- 
fective in decoupling the foreground file-system activi- 
ties from the slow propagations of updates, it still suffers 
from an important limitation: updated files are propa- 
gated in their entirety. In other words, although the users 
perceive a fast response time from the file system, the ac- 
tual propagations of the updates are very slow, and they 
generate heavy network traffic. On a weak network, we 
need a more efficient scheme for shipping updates. 


3 Design and Implementation 


3.1 Overview 


We organize our discussion according to the four steps 
shown in Figure 1: 
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1. Logging of user operations. When a file is updated 
on a client, the client keeps the new file value V (the 
contents of the file) and also logs the user operation 
QO. 


2. Shipping of operation log. If the network band- 
width is low, the client does not ship V to the server. 
Instead, it ships O, the fingerprint of V, and other 
meta-data to a surrogate client. 


3. Re-execution of operations. The surrogate re- 
executes O and produces a file value V’. 


4. Validation of re-execution. The surrogate vali- 
dates the re-execution by checking the fingerprints 
and meta-data. If it accepts the re-execution, then it 
will present V' to the server; otherwise, it will re- 
port failure to the client, which will then fall back 
to value shipping and ship V directly to the server. 


3.2 Logging of user operations 
3.2.1 Level of abstraction 


We need to find the right level of abstraction for log- 
ging operations, such that the operation logs are com- 
pact. Currently, Venus logs only the low-level file-system 
operations. File-system operation logs are not compact 
enough for efficient operation shipping, since they con- 
tain the contents of the files. 


On the other hand, computer users tend to think at a 
higher level. Typically, when they are working with a 
computer, they issue a series of commands to it. Since 
human beings type relatively slowly, the commands must 
be compact; hence, we focus on this level for operation 
shipping. When we speak of user operations, we mean 
the high level commands of computer users that can be 
intercepted, logged, and replayed later. 


There must be an entity that intercepts the user oper- 
ations and supplies the relevant information to the file 
system. This entity can be an interactive shell, or it can 
be the application itself. We refer to the two cases as 
application-transparent and application-aware logging. 


3.2.2 Application-transparent logging 


Application-transparent logging is possible if the ap- 
plication is non-interactive. In this case, an inter- 
active shell can intercept the information related to 
the user operation. For example, operation logging 
can be transparent to the following types of applica- 
tions (examples are listed in parentheses): compiler 


and linkers (gcc, yacc, and 1d), text processors 
(latex and troff), file-format converters (dvips 
and sgm121atex), software-project management tools 
(make), and file packagers (tar). 


For application-transparent operation shipping, we need 
not modify the applications, we simply need to mod- 
ify some interactive shells — the meta-applications — 
such as bash and tcsh. Fortunately, there are much 
fewer meta-applications than applications. We assume, 
of course, that the users are willing to use a modified 
shell to take advantage of operation shipping. 


We extend the file-system API (application-programmer 
interface) with two new commands for the ioct1 sys- 
tem call: VIOC-BEGIN_OP and VIOC_END_OP. They 
delineate the beginning and the end of a user operation. 
The user operation is tagged with the process group , so 
forked children in the same group are considered part of 
the same user operation. When the file system receives a 
file-system call, it can determine whether the call comes 
from a tagged user operation by examining the process- 
group information of the caller. The information nec- 
essary for re-execution, including the name of the user 
command, the command-line arguments, current work- 
ing directory, and so on, is passed to the file system with 
the VIOC_BEGIN_OP command. 


Our file system provides the logging mechanism, but the 
logging entities can choose the appropriate logging poli- 
cies. For example, an interactive shell may allow users 
to specifically enable or disable operation logging based 
on certain criteria. 


We have experimented with the bash shell, a com- 
mon Unix shell. We added a few lines of code so 
that the modified shell issues the VIOC_BEGIN_OP and 
VIOC_END_OP commands appropriately. Currently, we 
implement the most straightforward policy: the shell logs 
every user operation. In the future, we may implement a 
more flexible policy. 


3.2.3 Application-aware logging 


Application-aware logging is needed when the applica- 
tion is interactive. In this case, the application is in- 
volved in capturing the user operations. The follow- 
ing types of applications fall into this category (ex- 
amples are listed in parentheses): text editors and 
word processors (emacs, vi, Applix Word and 
Microsoft Word), drawing tools (xfig and Corel 
Draw), presentation software (Applix Present and 
Microsoft PowerPoint), computer-aided-design 
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tools (AutoCAD and magic), and image manipulators 
(xv andGNU Image Manipulation Program). 


In this paper, we focus on application-transparent op- 
eration shipping. The mechanism that we have de- 
signed, and the evaluation that we have performed, is 
limited to non-interactive applications. We plan to study 
application-aware operation shipping next, and we will 
report our findings in the future. 


3.3. Shipping of operation log 
3.3.1 Shipping mechanism 


The reintegrator, which is a user-level thread within 
Venus, manages update propagation. It periodically se- 
lects several records from the head of the CML and ships 
them to the servers. For records with no user-operation 
information attached, the reintegrator uses value ship- 
ping and makes a ViceReintegrate remote proce- 
dure call (RPC) to the server. The server, when process- 
ing the RPC, back-fetches the related container files from 
the client. If the reply of the RPC indicates success, the 
reintegrator will locally commit the updates. Local com- 
mitment of updates is the final step of successful update 
propagation, and includes updating the states of relevant 
objects, such as version vectors and dirty bits, and trun- 
cating the CML. 


If user-operation information is available for a record, 
the reintegrator will attempt operation shipping first. All 
the records associated with the same user operation will 
be operation shipped altogether. The reintegrator se- 
lects the records, packs the operation log, and makes a 
UserOpPropagate RPC to the surrogate. If the reply 
indicates success, the reintegrator will locally commit the 
updates. However, if the reply indicates failure, the rein- 
tegrator will set a flag in each of the records indicating 
that it has tried and failed propagation by operation ship- 
ping. These records will then be value shipped. 


3.3.2 Cost model 


The current version of our prototype attempts operation 
shipping for a record whenever there is user-operation 
information available. This static approach implicitly 
assumes that the connectivity between a mobile client 
and its servers is always weak. In real life, a mobile 
client may have strong connectivity occasionally. Dur- 
ing that time, as explained in the following paragraphs, 
value shipping is more efficient than operation shipping. 
We plan to enhance our prototype so that mobile clients 
dynamically decide whether they should use operation 
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shipping or value shipping. 


Our cost model compares the costs of value shipping 
with that of operation shipping. For each case, there are 
two different costs involved: network traffic and elapsed 
time. 


For value shipping, assuming the overhead is negligible, 
the network traffic is the total length L of the updated 
files, and the elapsed time is T, = L/B,, where B, is 
the bandwidth of the network connecting the client to the 
server. 


For operation shipping, the network traffic is the length 
of the operation log, Lop, and the elapsed time is Top. 
The latter is composed of four components: (1) the 
time needed to ship the operation log (Lop/B-), (2) 
the time needed for re-executing the operation (£), (3) 
the time needed for additional computational overhead 
(Hp) such as computing checksum information and en- 
coding and decoding of forward-error-correction codes, 
and (4) the time needed to ship the updated files to the 
servers. There are two cases for the last component. If 
the re-execution passes the validation (accepted), the up- 
dated files will be shipped from the surrogate (the time 
cost will be L/B;, where B, is the bandwidth of the 
network connecting the surrogate to the server); if the 
re-execution fails the validation, the updated file will be 
shipped from the client (the time cost will be L/B,). The 
following equation summarizes the time costs involved: 


Tm | 


Therefore, operation shipping is more favorable than 


Lop/Be + E+ Hop + L/Bs 
Lop/Be + E+ Hop + L/Be 


if accepted 


if rejected (1) 


value shipping only in certain condition. Operation ship- 
ping saves network traffic if the operation log is more 
compact than the updated files (L,, < L). Also, it 
speeds up the update propagation (7,, < T,) if the fol- 
lowing five conditions are true: (1) the re-execution is 
accepted, (2) the operation log is compact (Lo, < L), 
(3) the re-execution is fast (EF « L/B.), (4) the time 
needed for additional computational overheads is small 
(Hop < L/B-), and (5) the surrogate has a much better 
network connectivity than the client (B, > B-). 


3.4 Re-execution of user operations 
3.4.1 Re-execution mechanism 


Although we anticipate most re-executions will be suc- 
cessful (execute completely and pass the validation), we 
have to prepare for the possibility that they may fail (can- 
not execute completely or fail the validation). Therefore, 
we have to ensure that re-executions are abortable trans- 
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actions such that failed re-executions will have no lasting 
effect. We implement this as follows. 


Upon receiving a UserOpPropagate RPC from the 
client, Venus on the surrogate will temporarily put the af- 
fected volume ! into write-disconnected mode, and then 
re-executes the user operation via a spawned child called 
the re-executor. During the re-execution, since the vol- 
ume is write-disconnected, input files can be retrieved 
from the servers, but file-system updates are not writ- 
ten immediately to the server. These updates are tagged 
with the identity of the re-execution and are logged in the 
CML. If the re-execution later passes the validation, the 
surrogate will re-connect the volume with the servers and 
reintegrate the updates, At the end, and only when the 
reintegration succeeds, the surrogate will locally commit 
the updates, and indicate a success to the client ina RPC 
reply. On the other hand, failures may happen any time 
during the re-execution, the validation, or the reintegra- 
tion. If any such failures occur, the surrogate will discard 
all the updates and indicate a failure to the client ina RPC 


reply. 


It is possible that a reintegration completes successfully 
at the servers, but the RPC response fails to arrive at the 
client in spite of retransmission. This can happen when 
there is an untimely failure of the surrogate or the com- 
munication channels. We make use of the existing Coda 
mechanism of ensuring atomicity of reintegrations [13] 
to handle this kind of failures. In short, the client pre- 
sumes an reintegration has failed if it does not receive 
a positive response from the surrogate, and it will retry 
the reintegration. At the same time, the server retains the 
information necessary to detect whether a record has al- 
ready been reintegrated earlier. If a client attempts such 
an improper retry, the server will reply with the error 
code EALREADY (Operation already in progress), and 
the client will then know that the records have already 
been successfully reintegrated in a previous attempt, and 
it will simply locally commit those records. 


3.4.2 Facilitating repeating re-executions 


A re-execution of a user operation is accepted when it 
produces a result that is identical to that of the original 
execution. We say the re-execution is repeating the orig- 
inal execution. Only these repeating re-executions are 
useful to operation shipping. We know that a determin- 
istic procedure will produce the same result in different 
runs provided that it has the same input and the same en- 
vironment in each run. Our file system makes use of this 


‘In Coda, a volume is a collection of files forming a partial subtree 
of the Coda name space. 


principle to facilitate repeating re-executions. 


First, the re-executor runs with the four Unix-process at- 
tributes identical to that of the original execution: (1) the 
working directory, (2) the environment-variable list, (3) 
the command-line arguments, and (4) the file-creation 
mask [23]. 


Second, our file system expects that the surrogate ma- 
chine has software and hardware configurations similar 
to the client machine. Two machines are said to be iden- 
tically configured if they have the same CPU type, the 
same operating system, the same system-header files, 
the same system libraries, and any other system environ- 
ments that can affect the outcomes of computations on 
the two machines. 


Third, if a re-execution requires an input file stored in 
Coda, we can rely on the file system to ensure that the 
client and the surrogate will use an identical version of 
the input file. Coda can ensure this because a client 
ships updates to its servers in temporal order, and the 
surrogate will always retrieve the latest version of a file 
from the servers. For example, consider a user issuing 
three user operations successively on a client machine: 
(Op1) update a source file using an editor, (Op2) com- 
pile the source file into an object file using a compiler, 
and (Op3) update the source file again. When the surro- 
gate re-executes Op2, the client must have shipped Op] 
but not Op3, and the re-executor will see exactly the ver- 
sion updated by Op]. 


We emphasize that our file system does not guarantee 
that all re-executions will be repeating their original ex- 
ecutions; it just increases the probability of that happen- 
ing. More importantly, it ensures that only repeating re- 
executions will be accepted. This is achieved by the pro- 
cedure of validation (Section 3.5). 


In the evaluation section, we will see that many appli- 
cations exhibit repeating re-executions. Although some 
other applications exhibit non-repeating side effects dur- 
ing re-executions, these side effects can be handled in 
simple ways. Therefore, we believe we can use opera- 
tion shipping with a large number of applications. 


3.4.3 Status information 


In addition to updating contents of files, user opera- 
tions also update some meta-data (status information). 
Some of the meta-data are internal to the file system and 
are invisible to the users (e.g., every STORE operation 
has an identity number for concurrency control); some 
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are external and are visible to the users (e.g., the last- 
modification time of a file). In both cases, to make a 
re-execution’s result identical to that of the original ex- 
ecution, the values of the meta-data of the re-execution 
should be reset to those of the original execution. There- 
fore, the client needs to pack these meta-data as part of 
the operation log, and the surrogate needs to adjust the 
meta-data of the re-execution to match the supplied val- 
ues. 


3.4.4 Non-repeating side effects 


We focus on applications that perform deterministic 
tasks, such as compiling binaries or formatting texts, 
and exclude applications such as games and probabilistic 
search that are randomized in nature. In an early stage of 
this project, we expected the re-executions of these ap- 
plications to repeat their original executions completely. 
However, we found that some common applications ex- 
hibited non-repeating side effects. So far we have found 
two types of such side effects: (1) time stamps in output 
files, and (2) temporary names of intermediate files. For- 
tunately, we are able to handle these side effects automat- 
ically, so we are still able to use operation shipping with 
these applications. We will discuss the handling methods 
in the two following subsections. 


We also anticipate a third possible kind of side effect: ex- 
ternal side effects. For example, if an application sends 
an email message as the last step of execution, then the 
user may be confused by the additional message sent by 
re-execution. To cope with this kind of side effect, we 
plan to allow users to disable the use of operation ship- 
ping for some applications. 


3.4.5 Side effects due to time stamps 


Some applications, such as rp2gen, ar, and latex, 
put time stamps into the files that they produce. rp2gen 
generates stubs routines for remote procedure calls, ar 
builds library files, and latex formats documents. They 
use time stamps for various reasons. Because of the 
time stamps, a file generated by a re-execution will dif- 
fer slightly from the version generated by the original 
execution. Observing that only a few bytes are differ- 
ent, we can treat the changed bytes as “errors” and use 
the technique of forward error correction (FEC) [6, 4] 
to “correct” them. (We are indebted to Matt Mathis for 
suggesting this idea to us.) 


Our file system, therefore, does the following. Venus on 
the remote client computes an error-correction code (we 
use the Reed-Solomon code) for each updated file that 
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is to be shipped by operation, and it packs the code as a 
part of the operation log. Venus on the surrogate, after 
re-executing the operation, uses the code to correct the 
time stamps that may have occurred in the re-generated 
version of the file. 


Note that this is a novel use of the Reed-Solomon code. 
Usually, data blocks are sent together with parity blocks 
(the error-correction code); but our clients send only the 
parity blocks. The data blocks are instead re-generated 
by the surrogate. Whereas others use the code to correct 
communication errors, we use it to correct some minor 
re-execution discrepancies. If a discrepancy is so large 
that our error-correction procedure cannot correct it, our 
file system simply falls back to value shipping. This en- 
tails a loss of performance but preserves correctness. 


The additional network traffic due to the error correction 
code is quite small. We choose to use a (65535,65503) 
Reed-Solomon block code over GF(2!*). In other 
words, the symbol size is 16 bits, each block has 65,503 
data symbols (131,006 bytes) and 32 parity symbols (64 
bytes). The system can correct up to 16 errors (32 bytes) 
in each data block. 


However, the additional CPU time due to encoding and 
decoding is not small. We discuss this in more detail 
in Section 4.4. Also, the Reed-Solomon code cannot 
correct discrepancies that change length (for example, 
the two timestamps “9:17” and “14:49” have differ- 
ent lengths). The rsync algorithm [24] can handle length 
change, but we favor the Reed-Solomon code because it 
has a smaller overhead on network traffic. 


3.4.6 Side effects due to temporary files 


The program ar is an example of an application that 
uses temporary files. Figure 2 shows the two CMLs on 
the client and the surrogate after the execution and re- 
execution of the following user operations: 


ar rv libsth.a foo.o bar.o. 


The user operation builds a library file Libsth.a from 
two object modules foo.o and bar.o. 


Note that ar used two temporary files sta09395 and 
stal6294 in the two executions. The names of the 
temporary files are generated based on the identity num- 
bers of processes executing the application, and hence 
they are time dependent. Our validation procedure (Sec- 
tion 3.5) might naively reject the re-execution “because 
the records are different.” 
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Re-execution 


Create sta16294 


Store sta16294 


Original Execution 


Create sta09395 


Store sta09395 
Remove libsth.a Remove libsth.a 


Rename sta16294 
to libsth.a 


Rename sta09395 
to libsth.a 


Figure 2: CMLs of two executions of ar 


Temporary files appear only in the intermediate steps of 
the execution. They will either be deleted or renamed at 
the end, so their names do not affect the final file-system 
state. An application uses temporary files to provide ex- 
ecution atomicity. For example, ar writes intermediate 
computation results to a temporary file, and it will re- 
name the file to the target filename only if the execution 
succeeds. This measure is to ensure that the target file 
will not be destroyed accidentally by a futile execution. 


If a temporary file is created and subsequently deleted 
during the execution of a user operation, its modification 
records will be deleted by the existing identity cancella- 
tion procedure [7]. They will not appear in the two CMLs 
and will not cause naive rejections of re-execution. 


However, if a temporary file is created and subsequently 
renamed during the execution of a user operation, its 
modifications records will be present in the CMLs, and 
might cause our validation to reject the re-execution. Our 
file system uses a procedure of temporary-file renaming 
to compensate for the side effect. This procedure is done 
after the re-executor has finished the re-execution and be- 
fore the surrogate begins the validation. 


The idea of the temporary-file renaming is to scan the 
two CMLs and identify all the temporary files as well 
as their final names. We identify temporary files by the 
fact that they are created and subsequently renamed in 
an user operation. For each temporary file used by the 
surrogate, our file system determines the temporary file 
name N used by the client in the original execution. It 
thus renames the temporary file to N. In our ar exam- 
ple, the temporary file sta16294 will be renamed to 
sta09395. 





3.5 Validation of re-executions 


3.5.1 Validation mechanism 


Validation is done after the handling of side effects, and 
the adjustments of status information. By that time, if a 
re-execution is repeating its original execution, the set of 
mutations incurred on the surrogate should be the same 
as that on the client. Since mutations are captured on 
CMLs, our file system can validate a re-execution by 
comparing the relevant portion of the CML of the sur- 
rogate to that of the client. 


To facilitate the comparison, the client packs every 
record in the relevant portion of the CML as part of the 
operation log. However, the container files, which are as- 
sociated with STORE records, are not packed; otherwise 
they would incur a heavy network traffic for shipping the 
operation log, amounting to the traffic needed for value 
shipping. Instead, the client packs the fingerprint of each 
container file. When comparing CMLs, the surrogate as- 
serts that two container files are equal if they have the 
same fingerprint. 


3.5.2 Fingerprint 


A fingerprint function produces a fixed-length fingerprint 
f(M) for a given arbitrary-length message Mf. A good 
fingerprint function should have two properties: (1) com- 
puting f(1Z) from M is easy, and (2) the probability that 
another message /' gives the same fingerprint is small. 
For our purpose, the messages for which we find the fin- 
gerprints are the contents of the container files. 


Our file system employs MDS5 (Message Digest 5) fin- 
gerprints [17, 21]. Each fingerprint has 128 bits, so the 
overhead is very small. Also, the probability that two 
different container files give the same fingerprint is very 
small; it is in the order of 1/2, 


The fact that the probability is non-zero, albeit very 
small, may worry some readers. However, even value 
shipping is vulnerable to a small but non-zero proba- 
bility of error. That is, there is a small probability that 
a communication error has occurred but is not detected 
by the error-correction subsystem of the communication 
channel. We believe people can tolerate the small prob- 
abilities of errors of both operation shipping and value 


shipping. 
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We ran 16 tests using nine applications with some real-life files. For each test, we list the name, nature, the number of the 
files that were updated (NF), and the total size of the files. Some of the applications exhibited non-repeating side-effects 
due to time stamps (SE1) and temporary files (SE2), they are marked by bullet points (e) in the table. 


Figure 3: Selected tests and applications 


4 Evaluation 


At this time, we do not sufficiently understand client us- 
age patterns to accurately model overall performance im- 
provement. However, we have selected a set of com- 
monly used non-interactive applications that allow us to 
focus on the following three questions: 


1. Is operation shipping transparent to the applica- 
tions? 


2. What is the extent of network-traffic reduction that 
can be achieved by using operation shipping? 


3. What is the extent of elapsed-time reduction that can 
be achieved by using operation shipping ? 


We shall answer these questions in the following subsec- 
tions, after we briefly describe the experimental setup. 


4.1 Experimental setup 


The client, the surrogate, and the server machine used 
in the experiments were a Pentium 90MHz, a Pentium- 
MMX-200MHz, and a Pentium 90MHz machine respec- 
tively. All three machines were running the Linux op- 
erating system (kernel version 2.0.35). The network 
between the surrogate and the server was a 10-Mbps 
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Ethernet. The network bandwidth between the remote 
client and the surrogate varied in different tests, and we 
used the Coda failure emulation package (libfail and 
filcon) [18] to emulate different network bandwidths 
on a 10-Mbps Ethernet. 


We performed 16 different tests using nine common non- 
interactive applications (Figure 3). We used real-life in- 
put files, found in our environment, for the tests. We 
selected the tests such that the data size in each test was 
close to one of the three reference sizes: 16, 64, and 256 
Kbytes. The data size is defined as the total size of the 
files updated by an operation. The 16 tests were labeled 
as T1,7T2,---,716. Each test was repeated three times. 


4.2 Transparency to applications 


We make no claim that operation shipping can be used 
transparently with all non-interactive applications. For 
example, we anticipate that operation shipping probably 
cannot be used with the -j <n> mode of GNU Make, 
which runs n jobs in parallel. Fortunately, so far all nine 
selected applications can be used transparently with op- 
eration shipping. Three of them exhibit non-repeating 
side effects, but these side effects can be compensated 
by our handling techniques. 
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In column 5, we list the network traffic reduction factors by operation shipping Ly /Lop, where Ly and Lop is the network 
traffic by value shipping and by operation shipping respectively. In column 7, we also list the expected network traffic 
reduction factors L,/Ly,g: if we used data compression (Ly,g: is the expected size of the compressed traffic). 


Figure 4: Network traffic reductions by operation shipping (and by data compression) 


4.3. Network traffic reduction 


For each test, we measured the traffic required for prop- 
agating the update by value shipping and by operation 
shipping. Both the file data and the overhead are in- 
cluded in the traffic. In particular, for operation shipping, 
all fields in the operation logs: command, command-line 
arguments, current working directory, environment list, 
file-creation mask, meta-data, and fingerprints, and so 
on, were counted towards the traffic. 


In Figure 4, we show the traffic reduction L,/ Lop, where 
Ly and Lop» are the traffic volumes required for the up- 
date propagation by value shipping and by operation 
shipping respectively. 


Previous Coda projects [7, 14] have shown that cancel- 
lation optimization is effective in reducing the network 
traffic needed for propagating updates. For example, if 
a file is stored several times, then only the last STORE 
record is needed to be shipped. When we took the mea- 
surements, we did not wait for any possible cancellation 
optimization to happen, therefore, the measured traffic 
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reductions achieved by operation shipping alone repre- 
sent the best-case numbers. We excluded cancellation 
optimization because its effectiveness depends on us- 
age patterns, and should be studied using file-reference 
traces. At this stage, we do not have file-reference traces 
performed at the level of user operations, so we have to 
evaluate operation shipping in isolation of cancellation 
optimization. 


Nevertheless, the traffic reductions achieved by operation 
shipping were much more substantial than that achieved 
by cancellation optimization. * In 13 out of the 16 tests, 
the reduction exceeded a factor of 20; the highest reduc- 
tion factor was 245.7 (T15); the smallest reduction was 
12 (T7). In other words, operation shipping reduced the 
network traffic volumes by one to nearly three orders of 
magnitude. 


7In their study of file-reference traces, Mummert, Ebling and Satya- 


narayanan [14] have reported that about 50 % of network traffic was 
saved when modification records were allowed to stay in the modifica- 
tion log for 600 seconds, waiting for possible cancellations to happen. 
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Elapsed time, in milliseconds, for update propagation using value shipping (T,,) and oper- 
ation shipping (Zp) under three different network conditions. Figures in parentheses are 
standard deviations from three runs. 


Figure 5: Elapsed time for value shipping and operation shipping. 


4.4 Reduction of elapsed time 


We also measured the elapsed time for propagating an 
update by value shipping and by operation shipping. The 
elapsed time is the time to complete the respective re- 
mote procedure calls: ViceReintegrate for value 
shipping, and UserOpPropagate for operation ship- 
ping. For the latter, the elapsed time comprises the time 
for shipping the operation log, re-executing the opera- 
tion, and other overhead, such as checking the finger- 
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prints. Since the elapsed time depends heavily on the 
network bandwidth, we measured it under three differ- 
ent network bandwidths: 9.6, 28.8, and 64.0 kilobits per 
second. The measurements are shown in Figure 5. 


We summarize the speedups for the tests in Figure 6. The 
speedup is defined to be the ratio T,,/T,,, where T,, and 
Top are the elapsed time for value shipping and operation 
shipping respectively. 
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We found that the speedups were substantial. They were 
the most substantial in the 9.6-Kbps network. Eight out 
of the 16 tests were accelerated by a factor exceeding 
10. The maximum speedup was 26.3 (T9); the minimum 
speedup was 3.4 (T1). In the other two networks, the 
speedups ranged from a factor of 1.4 to 10.2. (There was 
one exception: test Tl slowed down when using opera- 
tion shipping at 64 Kbps.) 


However, we also found that the speedups were smaller 
than the numbers that we got from the previous version 
of our system, where forward error correction was not 
used. We performed some initial profiling of the time 
spent for operation shipping and found that the overhead 
of FEC was not small, sometimes as high as 80% of the 
total elapsed time. Although FEC is useful in handling 
the side effects of timestamps, it does not justify such 
a large overhead. We plan to use two optimizations to 
reduce the overhead: (1) we could use FEC on only those 
applications that need it, using hints from the users, and 
(2) we could choose to use a smaller number of parity 
symbols (says, 16) and substantially reduce the amount 
of computation needed. 


Even without the planned optimizations, our current re- 
sult has already shown that operation shipping is useful. 
Our result also indicates another advantage of operation 
shipping. That is, the speed of update propagation is 
much less sensitive to the network condition. This can 
be seen from the elapsed-time—bandwidth curves for test 
T9, plotted in Figure 7, in which the curves for value 
shipping is steep and that for operation shipping is flat. 
(Curves for other tests show similar trends.) 


Combining the results of these two subsections, we con- 
clude that operation shipping can reduce network traf- 
fic very substantially, can accelerate update propagation 
substantially, and can make the elapsed time of update 
propagation much less dependent on the network condi- 
tion. 


5 Related work and alternative solutions 
5.1 Related work 


To the best of our knowledge, this is the first work that at- 
tempts to propagate file updates by operation. However, 
some ideas and techniques used in this work have been 
studied in previous research. 


Uses in database. The idea of operation-based update 
propagation is not new to the database community [15], 
but we apply it in a new context: distributed file system. 
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Figure 6: Speedups for update propagation 
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Figure 7: Elapsed time vs. bandwidth 


First of all, we need to log and ship operations at a level 
higher than the file system itself, because the low-level 
file-system operations are not appropriate for operation 
shipping. Therefore, we need cooperation between the 
applications (or meta-applications) and the file system. 
Also, the new context requires several new concepts: re- 
execution by surrogate, adjustment of meta-data, valida- 
tion of re-execution, and handling of non-repeating side 
effects. Finally, our file system can attempt operation 
shipping more boldly, because it has a fall-back mecha- 
nism of value shipping. 


Directory operations. Logging and shipping of directory 
operations have been implemented in Coda prior to this 
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work [20, 19]. When a directory is updated on a Coda 
client (e.g., a new entry is inserted), instead of shipping 
the whole new directory to the server, the client ships 
only the update operation (e.g., the insertion operation). 
Directory operations are more like database operations, 
since they can be mapped directly to insertion, deletion, 
and modification of directory entries. In contrast, this 
work focuses on operation shipping of general user oper- 
ations. 


Repeatable re-execution. Several previous research 
projects have investigated the conditions for repeatable 
re-executions. Repeatable re-executions were desired for 
fault tolerance [1] or load balancing [2]. In the former 
case, a process P can be backed up by another process 
P,. If P crashes, then P, will repeat the execution of 
P since a recent checkpoint, and will thereafter assume 
the role of P. In the latter case, a process can migrate to 
another host to reduce the load imposed on the original 
host. In our work, repeatable re-executions are used to 
re-produce some file modifications that are identical to 
those produced by the original executions. 


Re-execution for transactional guarantee. A previous 
Coda project has implemented a mechanism for re- 
execution of operations [9] [10]. It addresses the update 
conflicts that may be incurred in optimistically controlled 
replica. It proposes that a user can declare a portion of 
execution as an Isolation-Only Transaction (IOT). If an 
update conflict happens, Coda will re-execute the trans- 
action. Our work is different in that we focus on perfor- 
mance improvement. Also, in our work, re-executions 
take place in a different host, whereas re-execution of 
IOTs take place in the same host. This implies that we 
must handle the case where re-execution does not pro- 
duce the same results as the original execution. 


5.2 Alternative solutions 


There are other possible solutions to the problem that we 
are addressing. We are going to discuss four of them. 


Delta shipping. The idea is to ship only the incremental 
difference, which is also called the delta, between dif- 
ferent versions of a file. It has been proposed by many 
people and is currently being used as a general mecha- 
nism [24] or in specific systems including file systems 
[5], web proxies [12], file archives [11], and source-file 
repositories [22, 16]. 


It is possible to compute deltas not only for text files 
but also for binary files. We would like to mention the 
rsync algorithm [24] in particular. When shipping a 


file, the sending. host suppresses the shipping of some 
blocks of data if they are found to be present on the re- 
ceiving host already. It determines whether they are al- 
ready present on the receiving host by using the check- 
sum information supplied by the receiving host. The al- 
gorithm exploits a rolling checksum algorithm so that the 
blocks being matched can be started at any offset, not just 
multiples of block size. 


Delta shipping has several limitations. First, a newly- 
created file has no previous version. Second, the effec- 
tiveness of delta shipping largely depends on how similar 
the two versions of a file are, and how those incremen- 
tal differences are distributed in the file. In pathological 
case, a slightly changed file may need a huge delta. This 
could happen, for example, if there are some global sub- 
stitutions of strings, or if the brightness or contrast of an 
image is changed. In general, we believe operation ship- 
ping can achieve a larger reduction of network traffic. 


On the other hand, delta shipping does not involve re- 
execution of applications and pre-arrangement of surro- 
gate clients, as operation shipping does. Therefore, it is 
simpler in terms of system administration. We believe 
delta shipping and operation shipping can complement 
each other in a distributed file system. In particular, delta 
shipping can be used when operation shipping has failed 
for some updates, and when the file system has resorted 
to use value shipping. 


Data compression. Data compression reduces the size 
of a file by taking out the redundancy in the file. This 
technique can be used in a file system or a web proxy 
[12]. However, the reduction factors achieved by data 
compression may be smaller than that of operation ship- 
ping. We did a small performance study using a repre- 
sentative implementation: the gzip utility, which uses 
the Lempel-Ziv coding (LZ77). We ran gzip with the 
updated files of the 16 tests in Section 4, and listed the 
expected traffic volume and expected traffic reduction 
by compressing the files before shipping them. The re- 
sults are shown in Figure 4 (the sixth and seventh col- 
umn). The expected traffic reductions by data compres- 
sion ranged from 2.7 to 8.1, substantially smaller than 
that achieved by operation shipping, which ranged from 
12.0 to 245.7. We were not surprised by the results, since 
we know operation shipping exploits the semantic infor- 
mation of the user operation, whereas data compression 
operates only generically on the files. Like delta ship- 
ping, data compression can complement operation ship- 
ping, and be used when our file system has resorted to 
value shipping. 
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Logging keystrokes. A file system may log keystrokes 
and mouse clicks, ship them, and replay them on the sur- 
rogate. As such, it may be transparent to an application 
even if the application is interactive. However, we are 
pessimistic about this approach, because it is very diffi- 
cult to make sure the logged keystrokes and mouse clicks 
will produce the identical outcome on the surrogate ma- 
chine. Too many things can happen at run-time that could 
cause the keystrokes to produce different results. 


Operation shipping without involving the file system. 
Can we use operation shipping without involving the file 
system? We can imagine that someone may design a 
meta-application that logs every command a user types, 
and, without involving the file system, remotely executes 
the same commands on a surrogate machine. We believe 
such a system would not work, for the following reasons. 
If the file system had no knowledge that the second ex- 
ecution was a re-execution, it would treat the files pro- 
duced by the two execution as two distinct copies, and 
would force the client to fetch the surrogate copy. It 
might even think that there was an update/update con- 
flict. Besides, it cannot ensure the correctness of the re- 
execution. We therefore believe that the file system plays 
a key role in useful and correct operation shipping, 


6 Conclusion 


Our experience with operation shipping, although it is 
limited only to the application-transparent case, is en- 
tirely favorable. We have implemented a prototype by 
extending the Coda File System, and have demonstrated 
that operation shipping can achieve substantial perfor- 
mance improvements. 


Efficient update propagation is important for insulating 
users from the unpleasant consequences of low band- 
width networks. Indeed, without this capability, per- 
formance may be sufficiently degraded that users are 
tempted to forgo the transparency benefits of a dis- 
tributed file system, and rely on explicit copying of local 
files instead. Our results suggest that operation shipping 
can play an important role in the design of future dis- 
tributed file systems for bandwidth-challenged environ- 
ments. 
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Abstract 


Extending file system functionality is not a new idea, 
but a desirable one nonetheless[6, 14, 18]. In the several 
years since stackable file systems were first proposed, only 
a handful are in use[12, 19]. Impediments to writing new 
file systems include the complexity of operating systems, 
the difficulty of writing kernel-based code, the lack of a 
true stackable vnode interface[14], and the challenges of 
porting one file system to another operating system. 

We advocate writing new stackable file systems as ker- 
nel modules. As a starting point, we propose a portable, 
stackable template file system we call Wrapfs (wrapper file 
system). Wrapfs is a canonical, minimal stackable file sys- 
tem that can be used as a pattern across a wide range of 
operating systems and file systems. Given Wrapfs, devel- 
opers can add or modify only that which is necessary to 
achieve the desired functionality. Wrapfs takes care of the 
rest, and frees developers from the details of operating sys- 
tems. Wrapfs templates exist for several common operat- 
ing systems (Solaris, Linux, and FreeBSD), thus alleviating 
portability concerns. Wrapfs can be ported to any operating 
system with a vnode interface that provides a private data 
pointer for each data structure used in the interface. The 
overhead imposed by Wrapfs is only 5-7%. 

This paper describes the design and implementation of 
Wrapfs, explores portability issues, and shows how the im- 
plementation was achieved without changing client file sys- 
tems or operating systems. We discuss several examples of 
file systems written using Wrapfs. 


1 Introduction 


Adding functionality to existing file systems in an easy 
manner has always been desirable. Several ideas have been 
proposed and some prototypes implemented[6, 14, 18]. 
None of the proposals for a new extensible file system in- 
terface has made it to commonly used Unix operating sys- 
tems. The main reasons are the significant changes that 
overhauling the file system interface would require, and the 
impact it would have on performance. 
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Kernel-resident native file systems are those that inter- 
act directly with lower level media such as disks[9] and 
networks[11, 16]. Writing such file systems is difficult 
because it requires deep understanding of specific operat- 
ing system internals, especially the interaction with device 
drivers and the virtual memory system. Once such a file 
system is written, porting it to another operating system 
is just as difficult as the initial implementation, because 
specifics of different operating systems vary significantly. 

Others have resorted to writing file systems at the user 
level. These file systems work similarly to the Amd 
automounter[13] and are based on an NFS server. While 
it is easier to develop user-level file servers, they suffer 
from poor performance due to the high number of context 
switches they incur. This limits the usefulness of such file 
systems. Later works, such as Autofs[3], attempt to solve 
this problem by moving critical parts of the automounter 
into the kernel. 

We propose a compromise solution to these problems: 
writing kernel resident file systems that use existing native 
file systems, exposing to the user a vnode interface that 
is similar even across different operating systems. Doing 
so results in performance similar to that of kernel-resident 
systems, with development effort on par with user level 
file systems. Specifically, we provide a template Wrapper 
File System called Wrapfs. Wrapfs can wrap (mount) itself 
on top of one or more existing directories, and act as an 
intermediary between the user accessing the mount point 
and the lower level file system it is mounted on. Wrapfs 
can transparently change the behavior of the file system, 
while keeping the underlying media unaware of the upper- 
level changes. The Wrapfs template takes care of many file 
system internals and operating system bookkeeping, and it 
provides the developer with simple hooks to manipulate the 
data and attributes of the lower file system’s objects. 


1.1 The Stackable Vnode Interface 


Wrapfs is implemented as a stackable vnode interface. A 
Virtual Node or vnode is a data structure used within Unix- 
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based operating systems to represent an open file, directory, 
or other entities that can appear in the file system name- 
space. A vnode does not expose what type of physical file 
system it implements. The vnode interface allows higher 
level operating system modules to perform operations on 
vnodes uniformly. The virtual file system (VFS) contains 
the common file system code of the vnode interface. 

One improvement to the vnode concept is vnode 
stacking[6, 14, 18], a technique for modularizing file sys- 
tem functions by allowing one vnode interface implementa- 
tion to call another. Before stacking existed, there was only 
one vnode interface implementation; higher level operating 
system code called the vnode interface which in turn called 
code for a specific file system. With vnode stacking, sev- 
eral implementations may exist and may call each other in 
sequence: the code for a certain operation at stack level VV 
typically calls the corresponding operation at level V — 1, 
and so on. 


User Process 


VNODE LAYER 


VOP_READ ( ) 





User 







WRAPFS 


ufs_read() 


Kernel 


disk_dev_read() 
Local Disk 


Figure 1: A Vnode Stackable File System 


Figure | shows the structure for a simple, single-level 
stackable wrapper file system. System calls are translated 
into VFS calls, which in turn invoke their Wrapfs equiva- 
lents. Wrapfs again invokes generic VFS operations, and 
the latter call their respective lower level file system op- 
erations. Wrapfs calls the lower level file system without 
knowing who or what type it is. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 


discusses the design of Wrapfs. Section 3 details Wrapfs’s 


implementation, and issues relating to its portability to var- 
ious platforms. Section 4 describes four example file sys- 
tems written using Wrapfs; Section 5 evaluates their perfor- 
mance and portability. We survey related works in Section 
6 and conclude in Section 7. 


2 Design 


Our main design considerations for Wrapfs were: 


1. What developers want to change in a file system. 

2. What API should Wrapfs offer these users that would 
free them from operating system internals. 

3. How to allow advanced users the flexibility to control 
and manipulate all aspects of the file system. 
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4. Interaction of caches among different layers. 
5. What user level mounting-related issues are there. 
6. Performance overhead of Wrapfs. 


The first five points are discussed below. Performance is 
addressed in detail in Section 5. 


2.1 What to Change in a File System 


As shown in Figure 1, Wrapfs is independent of the host 
system’s vnode interface. Since most UNIX-like systems 
(including those that currently support Wrapfs) have static 
vnode interfaces, this means that Wrapfs cannot introduce 
fundamentally new vnode operations.! (Limited new func- 
tionality can be added using new ioct1(2) calls.) Our 
stackable file system architecture can, however, manipulate 
data, names, and attributes of files. We let Wrapfs users 
manipulate any of these. 

The most obvious manipulation Wrapfs users want to do 
is of file data; that is useful for many applications, for ex- 
ample in encryption file systems. The next most likely item 
to manipulate is the file name. For example, an encryption 
file system can encrypt file names as well as data. A file 
system that translates between Unix and MS-DOS style file 
names can uniquely map long mixed-case Unix file names 
to 8.3-format upper-case names. 

Finally, there are file attributes that users might want to 
change. For example, a file system can ensure that all files 
within it are world readable, regardless of the individual 
umask used by the users creating them. This is useful in 
directories where all files must be world-readable (such as 
html files served by most Web servers). Another file system 
might prevent anyone from setting the uid bit on executa- 
bles, as a simple form of intrusion avoidance. 

The aforementioned list of examples is not exhaustive, 
but only a hint of what can be accomplished with level of 
flexibility that Wrapfs offers. Wrapfs’s developer API is 
summarized in Table | and is described below. 


2.1.1 File Data API 


The system call interface offers two methods for reading 
and writing file data. The first is by using the read and 
write system calls. The second is via the MMAP in- 
terface. The former allows users to manipulate arbitrary 
amounts of file data. In contrast, the MMAP interface op- 
erates on a file in units of the native page size. To accom- 
modate the MMAP interface, we decided to require file sys- 
tem developers using Wrapfs to also manipulate file data on 
whole pages. Another reason for manipulating only whole 
pages was that some file data changes may require it. Some 
encryption algorithms work on fixed size data blocks and 
bytes within the block depend on preceding bytes. 


'The UCLA stackable file system replaced the static UNIX vnode in- 
terface with a dynamic interface that allowed file system developers to 
introduce new operations[6]. 
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Input Argument Output Argument 
buffer from user space encoded (same size) buffer to be written 
buffer read from lower level file system decoded (same size) buffer to pass to user space 


encode-_filename | file name passed from user system call encoded (and allocated) file name of any length 

rene Ram [Henmeenedtomessnenetl | Gueinioerleelfiesen | 

decode_filename | file name read from the lower level file system | decoded (and allocated) file name of any length 
a ne ey to pass back to a user process 


Inspect or modify file attributes in vnode functions, right before or after calling lower level file system 













Table 1: Wrapfs Developer API 


All vnode calls that write file data call a function 
encode-data before writing the data to the lower level 
file system. Similarly, all vnode calls that read file data 
call a function decode_data after reading the data from 
the lower level file system. These two functions take two 
buffers of the same size: one as input, and another as out- 
put. The size of the buffer can be defined by the Wrapfs 
developer, but it must be an even multiple of the sys- 
tem’s page size, to simplify handling of MMAP functions. 
Wrapfs passes other auxiliary data to the encode and de- 
code functions, including the file’s attributes and the user’s 
credentials. These are useful when determining the proper 
action to take. The encode and decode functions return the 
number of bytes manipulated, or a negative error code. 

All vnode functions that manipulate file data, including 
the MMAP ones, call either the encode or decode functions 
at the right place. Wrapfs developers who want to modify 
file data need not worry about the interaction between the 
MMAfP, read, and write functions, about file or page locks, 
reference counts, caches, status flags, and other bookkeep- 
ing details; developers need only to fill in the encode and 
decode functions appropriately. 


2.1.2 File Names API 


Wrapfs provides two file name manipulating functions: 
encode_filename and decode_filename. They 
take in a single file name component, and ask the Wrapfs 
developer to fill in a new encoded or decoded file name of 
any length. The two functions return the number of bytes in 
the newly created string, or a negative error code. Wrapfs 
also passes to these functions the file’s vnode and the user’s 
credentials, allowing the function to use them to determine 
how to encode or decode the file name. Wrapfs imposes 
only one restriction on these file name manipulating func- 
tions. They must not return new file names that contain 
characters illegal in Unix file names, such as a null or a 
“pr 

The user of Wrapfs who wishes to manipulate file names 
need not worry about which vnode functions use file 
names, or how directory reading (readdir) is being ac- 
complished. The file system developer need only fill in the 
file name encoding and decoding functions. Wrapfs takes 
care of all other operating system internals. 
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2.1.3 File Attributes 


For the first prototype of Wrapfs, we decided not to force a 
specific API call for accessing or modifying file attributes. 
There are only one or two places in Wrapfs where attributes 
are handled, but these places are called often (i.e., lookup). 
We felt that forcing an API call might hurt performance 
too much. Instead, we let developers inspect or modify file 
attributes directly in Wrapfs’s source. 


2.2. User Level Issues 


There are two important issues relating to the extension of 
the Wrapfs API to user-level: mount points and ioctl calls. 

Wrapfs can be mounted as a regular mount or an overlay 
mount. The choice of mount style is left to the Wrapfs de- 
veloper. Figure 2 shows an original file system and the two 
types of mounts, and draws the boundary between Wrapfs 
and the original file system after a successful mount. 

In a regular mount, Wrapfs receives two pathnames: one 
for the mount point (/mnt), and one for the directory to 
stack on (the mounted directory /usr). After executing, 
for example, mount -t wrapfs /mnt /usr, there 
are two ways to access the mounted-on file system. Ac- 
cess via the mounted-on directory (/usr/ucb) yields the 
lower level files without going through Wrapfs. Access 
via the mount point (/mnt/ucb), however, goes through 
Wrapfs first. This mount style exposes the mounted direc- 
tory to user processes; it is useful for debugging purposes 
and for applications (e.g., backups) that do not need the 
functionality Wrapfs implements. For example, in an en- 
cryption file system, a backup utility can backup files faster 
and safer if it uses the lower file system’s files (ciphertext), 
rather than the ones through the mount point (cleartext). 

In an overlay mount, accomplished using mount -t 
wrapfs -O /usr, Wrapfs is mounted directly on top 
of /usr. Access to files such as /usr/ucb go though 
Wrapfs. There is no way to get to the original file sys- 
tem’s files under /usr without passing through Wrapfs 
first. This mount style has the advantage of hiding the lower 
level file system from user processes, but may make back- 
ups and debugging harder. 

The second important user-level issue relates to the 
ioct1(2) system call. Ioctls are often used to extend file 
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Original File System 


Regular Mount 








Overlay Mount 


Figure 2: Wrapfs Mount Styles 


system functionality. Wrapfs allows its user to define new 
ioctl codes and implement their associated actions. Two 
ioctls are already defined: one to set a debugging level and 
one to query it. Wrapfs comes with lots of debugging traces 
that can be turned on or off at run time by a root user. File 
systems can implement other ioctls. An encryption file sys- 
tem, for example, can use an ioctl to set encryption keys. 


2.3 Interaction Between Caches 


When Wrapfs is used on top of a disk-based file system, 
both layers cache their pages. Cache incoherency could re- 
sult if pages at different layers are modified independently. 
A mechanism for keeping caches synchronized through a 
centralized cache manager was proposed by Heidemann[5]. 
Unfortunately, that solution involved modifying the rest of 
the operating system and other file systems. 

Wrapfs performs its own caching, and does not explic- 
itly touch the caches of lower layers. This keeps Wrapfs 
simpler and more independent of other file systems. Also, 
since pages can be served off of their respective layers, per- 
formance is improved. We decided that the higher a layer 
is, the more authoritative it is: when writing to disk, cached 
pages for the same file in Wrapfs overwrite their UFS coun- 
terparts. This policy correlates with the most common case 
of cache access, through the uppermost layer. Finally, note 
that a user process can access cached pages of a lower level 
file system only if it was mounted as a regular mount (Fig- 
ure 2). If Wrapfs is overlay mounted, user processes could 
not access lower level files directly, and cache incoherency 
for those files is less likely to occur. 


3 Implementation 


This section details the more difficult parts of the imple- 
mentation and unexpected problems we encountered. Our 
first implementation concentrated on the Solaris 2.5.1 op- 
erating system because Solaris has a standard vnode inter- 
face and we had access to kernel sources. Our next two 
implementations were for the Linux 2.0 and the FreeBSD 


3.0 operating systems. We chose these two because they 
are popular, are sufficiently different, and they also come 
with kernel sources. In addition, all three platforms sup- 
port loadable kernel modules, which made debugging eas- 
ier. Together, the platforms we chose cover a large portion 
of the Unix market. 

The discussion in the rest of this section concentrates 
mostly on Solaris, unless otherwise noted. In Section 
3.5 we discuss the differences in implementation between 
Linux and Solaris. Section 3.6 discusses the differences for 
the FreeBSD port. 


3.1 Stacking 


Wrapfs was initially similar to the Solaris loopback file 
system (lofs)[19]. Lofs passes all Vnode/VFS operations 
to the lower layer, but it only stacks on directory vnodes. 
Wrapfs stacks on every vnode, and makes identical copies 
of data blocks, pages, and file names in its own layer, so 
they can be changed independently of the lower level file 
system. Wrapfs does not explicitly manipulate objects in 
other layers. It appears to the upper VFS as a lower-level 
file system; concurrently, Wrapfs appears to lower-level file 
systems as an upper-layer. This allows us to stack multiple 
instances of Wrapfs on top of each other. 

The key point that enables stacking is that each of the 
major data structures used in the file system (struct 
vnode and struct vfs) contain a field into which we 
can store file system specific data. Wrapfs uses that pri- 
vate field to store several pieces of information, especially a 
pointer to the corresponding lower level file system’s vnode 
and VFS. When a vnode operation in Wrapfs is called, it 
finds the lower level’s vnode from the current vnode, and 
repeats the same operation on the lower level vnode. 


3.2 Paged Reading and Writing 


We perform reading and writing on whole blocks of size 
matching the native page size. Whenever a read for a range 
of bytes is requested, we compute the extended range of 
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bytes up to the next page boundary, and apply the operation 
to the lower file system using the extended range. Upon 
successful completion, the exact number of bytes requested 
are returned to the caller of the vnode operation. 

Writing a range of bytes is more complicated than read- 
ing. Within one page, bytes may depend on previous bytes 
(e.g., encryption), so we have to read and decode parts of 
pages before writing other parts of them. 

Throughout the rest of this section we will refer to the 
upper (wrapping) vnode as V, and to the lower (wrapped) 
vnode as V’; P and P’ refer to memory mapped pages at 
these two levels, respectively. The example? depicted in 
Figure 3 shows what happens when a process asks to write 
bytes of an existing file from byte 9000 until byte 25000. 
Let us assume that the file in question has a total of 4 pages 
(32768) worth of bytes in it. 


9000 25000 
0 8K | 16K 24K y 32K 


| Paseo | Paget | Page2 | Page3__| 


Original bytes to write : 


Read Land: decode Read:2 and decode 
Bytes read, decoded; and discardéd 

ee ae : 
Final pages to encode 


Actual bytes to write : 


Figure 3: Writing Bytes in Wrapfs 


1. Compute the extended page boundary for the write 
range as 8192-32767 and allocate three empty pages. 
(Page 0 of V is untouched.) 


2. Read bytes 8192-8999 (page 1) from V’, decode 
them, and place them in the first allocated page. We 
do not need to read or decode the bytes from 9000 on- 
wards in page | because they will be overwritten by 
the data we wish to write anyway. 

3. Skip intermediate data pages that will be overwritten 
by the overall write operation (page 2). 

4. Read bytes 24576-32767 (page 3) from V’, decode 
them, and place them in the third allocated page. This 
time we read and decode the whole page because we 
need the last 32767—25000=7767 bytes and these 
bytes depend on the first 8192—7767=426 bytes of 
that page. 

5. Copy the bytes that were passed to us into the appro- 
priate offset in the three allocated pages. 

6. Finally, we encode the three data pages and call the 
write operation on V’ for the same starting offset 
(9000). This time we write the bytes all the way to 
the last byte of the last page processed (byte 32767), 
to ensure validity of the data past file offset 25000. 


The example is simplified because it does not take into account sparse 
files, and appending to files. 
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3.2.1 Appending to Files 


When files are opened for appending only, the VFS does 
not provide the vnode write function the real size of the 
file and where writing begins. If the size of the file before 
an append is not an exact multiple of the page size, data 
corruption may occur, since we will not begin a new en- 
coding sequence on a page boundary. 

We solve this problem by detecting when a file is opened 
with an append flag on, turn off that flag before the open 
operation is passed on to V’, and replace it with flags that 
indicate to V’ that the file was opened for normal reading 
and writing. We save the initial flags of the opened file, so 
that other operations on V could tell that the file was orig- 
inally opened for appending. Whenever we write bytes to 
a file that was opened in append-only mode, we first find 
its size, and add that to the file offsets of the write request. 
In essence we convert append requests to regular write re- 
quests starting at the end of the file. 


3.3. File Names and Directory Reading 


Readdir is implemented in the kernel as a restartable func- 
tion. A user process calls the readdir C library call, which 
is translated into repeated calls to the getdents (2) sys- 
tem call, passing it a buffer of a given size. The kernel fills 
the buffer with as many directory entries as will fit in the 
caller’s buffer. If the directory was not read completely, the 
kernel sets a special EOF flag to false. As long as the flag 
is false, the C library function calls getdents (2) again. 

The important issue with respect to directory reading is 
how to continue reading the directory from the offset where 
the previous read finished. This is accomplished by record- 
ing the last position and ensuring that it is returned to us 
upon the next invocation. We implemented readdir as 
follows: 


1. A readdir vnode operation is called on V for N bytes 
worth of directory data. 

2. Call the same vnode operation on V’ and read back NV 
bytes. 

3. Create a new temporary buffer of a size that is as large 
as N. 

4. Loop over the bytes read from V’, breaking them into 
individual records representing one directory entry at 
atime (struct dirent). For each such, we call 
decode_filename to find the original file name. 
We construct a new directory entry record containing 
the decoded file name and add the new record to the 
allocated temporary buffer. 

5. We record the offset to read from on the next call to 
readdir; this is the position past the last file name 
we just read and decoded. This offset is stored in 
one of the fields of the struct uio (representing 
data movement between user and kernel space) that 
is returned to the caller. A new structure is passed to 
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us upon the next invocation of readdir with the offset 
field untouched. This is how we are able to restart the 
call from the correct offset. 


6. The temporary buffer is returned to the caller of the 
vnode operation. If there is more data to read from 
V’, then we set the EOF flag to false before returning 
from this function. 


The caller of readdir asks to read at most N bytes. 
When we decode or encode file names, the result can be a 
longer or shorter file name. We ensure that we fill in the 
user buffer with no more struct dirent entries than 
could fit (but fewer is acceptable). Regardless of how many 
directory entries were read and processed, we set the file 
offset of the directory being read such that the next invoca- 
tion of the readdir vnode operation will resume reading 
file names from exactly where it left off the last time. 


3.4 Memory Mapping 


To support MMAP operations and execute binaries we im- 
plemented memory-mapping vnode functions. As per Sec- 
tion 2.3, Wrapfs maintains its own cached decoded pages, 
while the lower file system keeps cached encoded pages. 
When a page fault occurs, the kernel calls the vnode op- 
eration getpage. This function retrieves one or more 
pages from a file. For simplicity, we implemented it as 
repeatedly calling a function that retrieves a single page— 
getapage. We implemented getapage as follows: 


1. Check if the page is cached; if so, return it. 
2. If the page is not cached, create a new page P. 


3. Find V’ from V and call the getpage operation on 
V’, making sure it would return only one page P’. 


4. Copy the (encoded) data from P’ to P. 


5. Map P into kernel virtual memory and decode the 
bytes by calling wrapfs-decode. 


6. Unmap P from kernel VM, insert it into V’s cache, 
and return it. 


The implementation of putpage was similar to 
getpage. In practice we also had to carefully handle 
two additional details, to avoid deadlocks and data corrup- 
tion. First, pages contain several types of locks, and these 
locks must be held and released in the right order and at the 
right time. Secondly, the MMU keeps mode bits indicating 
status of pages in hardware, especially the referenced and 
modified bits. We had to update and synchronize the hard- 
ware version of these bits with their software version kept 
in the pages’ flags. For a file system to have to know and 
handle all of these low-level details blurs the distinction be- 
tween the file system and the VM system. 


3.5 Linux 


When we began the Solaris work we referred to the imple- 
mentation of other file systems such as lofs. Linux 2.0 did 
not have one as part of standard distributions, but we were 
able to locate and use a prototype. Also, the Linux Vn- 
ode/VFS interface contains a different set of functions and 
data structures than Solaris, but it operates similarly. 


In Linux, much of the common file system code was ex- 
tracted and moved to a generic (higher) level. Many generic 
file system functions exist that can be used by default if the 
file system does not define its own version. This leaves the 
file system developer to deal with only the core issues of 
the file system. For example, Solaris User I/O (uio) struc- 
tures contain various fields that must be updated carefully 
and consistently. Linux simplifies data movement by pass- 
ing I/O related vnode functions a simple allocated (char 
*) buffer and an integer describing how many bytes to pro- 
cess in the buffer passed. 


Memory-mapped operations are also easier in Linux. 
The vnode interface in Solaris includes functions that must 
be able to manipulate one or more pages. In Linux, a file 
system handles one page at a time, leaving page clustering 
and multiple-page operations to the higher VFS. 


Directory reading was simpler in Linux. In Solaris, we 
read a number of raw bytes from the lower level file sys- 
tem, and parse them into chunks of sizeof (struct 
dirent), set the proper fields in this structure, and ap- 
pend the file name bytes to the end of the structure (out 
of band). In Linux, we provide the kernel with a callback 
function for iterating over directory entries. This function 
is called by higher level code and ask us to simply process 
one file name at a time. 


There were only two caveats to the portability of the 
Linux code. First, Linux keeps a list of exported ker- 
nel symbols (in kernel/ksyms.c) available to load- 
able modules. To make Wrapfs a loadable module, we 
had to export additional symbols to the rest of the ker- 
nel, for functions mostly related to memory mapping. Sec- 
ond, most of the structures used in the file system (inode, 
super_block, and file) include a private field into 
which stacking specific data could be placed. We had to 
add a private field to only one structure that was miss- 
ing it, the vm_area_struct, which represents custom 
per-process virtual memory manager page-fault handlers. 
Since Wrapfs is the first fully stackable file system for 
Linux, we feel that these changes are small and acceptable, 
given that more stackable file systems are likely to be de- 
veloped.* 


Shttp://www.kvack.org/blah/lofs/ 
4We submitted our small changes and expect that they will be included 
in a future version of Linux. 
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3.6 FreeBSD 


FreeBSD 3.0 is based on BSD-4.4Lite. We chose it as 
the third port because it represents another major section 
of Unix operating systems. FreeBSD’s vnode interface 
is similar to Solaris’s and the port was straightforward. 
FreeBSD’s version of the loopback file system is called 
nullfs{12], a template for writing stackable file systems. 
Unfortunately, ever since the merging of the VM and Buffer 
Cache in FreeBSD 3.0, stackable file systems stopped 
working because of the inability of the VFS to correctly 
map data pages of stackable file systems to their on-disk 
locations. We worked around two deficiencies in nullfs. 
First, writing large files resulted in some data pages get- 
ting zero-filled on disk; this forced us to perform all writes 
synchronously. Second, memory mapping through nullfs 
paniced the kernel, so we implemented MMAP functions 
ourselves. We implemented getpages and putpages 
using read and write, respectively, because calling the 
lower-level’s page functions resulted in a UFS pager error. 


4 Examples 


This section details the design and implementation of four 
sample file systems we wrote based on Wrapfs. The exam- 
ples range from simple to complex: 


1. Snoopfs: detects and warns of attempted access to 
users’ files by other non-root users. 

2. Lb2fs: is a read-only file system that trivially balances 
the load between two replicas of the same file system. 

3. Usenetfs: breaks large flat article directories (often 
found in very active news spools) into deeper direc- 
tory hierarchies, improving file access times. 


4. Cryptfs: is an encryption file system. 


These examples are experimental and intended to illus- 
trate the kinds of file systems that can be written using 
Wrapfs. We do not consider them to be complete solutions. 
Whenever possible, we illustrate potential enhancements to 
our examples. We hope to convince readers of the flexibil- 
ity and simplicity of writing new file systems using Wrapfs. 


4.1 Snoopfs 


Users’ home directory files are often considered private and 
personal. Normally, these files are read by their owner or by 
the root user (e.g., during backups). Other sanctioned file 
access includes files shared via a common Unix group. Any 
other access attempt may be considered a break-in attempt. 
For example, a manager might want to know if a subordi- 
nate tried to cd to the manager’s ~/private directory; 
an instructor might wish to be informed when anyone tries 
to read files containing homework solutions. 

The one place in a file system where files are initially 
searched is the vnode lookup routine. To detect access 
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problems, we first perform the lookup on the lower file 
system, and then check the resulting status. If the status 
was one of the error codes “permission denied” or “file not 
found,’ we know that someone was trying to read a file 
they do not have access to, or they were trying to guess file 
names. If we detect one of these two error codes, we also 
check if the current process belongs to the super-user or the 
file’s owner by inspecting user credentials. If it was a root 
user or the owner, we do nothing. Otherwise we print a 
warning using the in-kernel log facility. The warning con- 
tains the file name to which access was denied and the user 
ID of the process that tried to access it. 

We completed the implementation of Snoopfs in less 
than one hour (on all three platforms). The total number 
of lines of C code added to Wrapfs was less than 10. 

Snoopfs can serve as a prototype for a more elaborate 
intrusion detection file system. Such a file system can pro- 
hibit or limit the creation or execution of setuid/setgid pro- 
grams; it can also disallow overwriting certain executables 
that rarely change (such as /bin/1login) to prevent at- 
tackers from replacing them with trojans. 


4.2 Lb2fs 


Lb2fs is a trivial file system that multiplexes file access be- 
tween two identical replicas of a file system, thus balancing 
the load between them. To avoid concurrency and consis- 
tency problems associated with writable replicas, Lb2fs is 
a read-only file system: vnode operations that can mod- 
ify the state of the lower file system are disallowed. The 
implementation was simple; operations such as write, 
mkdir, unlink, and symlink just return the error code 
“read-only file system.” We made a simplifying assump- 
tion that the two replicas provide service of identical qual- 
ity, and that the two remote servers are always available, 
thus avoiding fail-over and reliability issues. 

The one place where new vnodes are created is in the 
lookup function. It takes a directory vnode and a path- 
name and it returns a new vnode for the file represented 
by the pathname within that directory. Directory vnodes 
in Lb2fs store not one, but two vnodes of the lower level 
file systems—one for each replica; this facilitates load- 
balancing lookups in directories. Only non-directories 
stack on top of one vnode, the one randomly picked. 
Lb2fs’s lookup was implemented as follows: 


1. An operation Lookup is called on directory vnode 
DV and file name X. 

2. Get from DV the two lower vnodes DV/ and DV3. 

3. Pick one of the two lower vnodes at random, and re- 
peat the lookup operation on it using X. 

4. If the lookup operation for X was successful, then 
check the resulting vnode. If the resulting vnode was 
not a directory vnode, store it in the private data of 
DV and return. 
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5. If the resulting vnode was a directory vnode, then re- 
peat the lookup operation on the other lower vnode; 
store the two resulting directory vnodes (representing 
X on the two replicas) in the private data of DV. 


The implications of this design and implementation are 
twofold. First, once a vnode is created, all file operations 
using it go to the file server that was randomly picked for it. 
A lookup followed by an open, read, and close of a file, will 
all use the same file server. In other words, the granularity 
of our load balancing is on a per-file basis. 

Second, since lookups happen on directory vnodes, we 
keep the two lower directory vnodes, one per replica. This 
is sO we can randomly pick one of them to lookup a file. 
This design implies that every open directory vnode is 
opened on both replicas, and only file vnodes are truly ran- 
domly picked and load-balanced. The overall number of 
lookups performed by Lb2fs is twice for directory vnodes 
and only once for file vnodes. Since the average number 
of files on a file system is much larger than the number of 
directories, and directory names and vnodes are cached by 
the VFS, we expect the performance impact of this design 
to be small. 

In less than one day we designed, implemented, tested, 
and ported Lb2fs. Many possible extensions to Lb2fs ex- 
ist. It can be extended to handle three or a variable number 
of replicas. Several additional load-balancing algorithms 
can be implemented: round-robin, LRU, the most respon- 
sive/available replica first, etc. A test for downed servers 
can be included so that the load-balancing algorithm can 
avoid using servers that recently returned an I/O error or 
timed out (fail-over). Servers that were down can be added 
once again to the available pool after another timeout pe- 
riod. 


4.3. Usenetfs 


One cause of high loads on news servers in recent years 
has been the need to process many articles in very large flat 
directories representing newsgroups such as control.cancel 
and misc.jobs.offered. Significant resources are spent on 
processing articles in these few newsgroups. Most Unix 
directories are organized as a linear unsorted sequence of 
entries. Large newsgroups can have hundreds of thousands 
of articles in one directory, resulting in delays processing 
any single article. 

When the operating system wants to lookup an entry ina 
directory with N entries, it may have to search all N entries 
to find the file in question. Table 2 shows the frequency of 
all file system operations that use a pathname on our news 
spool over a period of 24 hours. 

It shows that the bulk of all operations are for looking 
up files, so these should run very fast regardless of the di- 
rectory size. Operations that usually run synchronously 
(unlink and create) account for about 10% of news 

















Lookup 7068838 
Unlink 432269 
Create 345647 
Readdir 38371 
All other 110473 





Table 2: Frequency of File System Operations on a News 
Spool 





spool activity and should also perform well on large news- 
groups. 

Usenetfs is a file system that rearranges the directory 
structure from being flat to one with small directories 
containing fewer articles. By breaking the structure into 
smaller directories, it improves the performance of looking 
up, creating, or deleting files, since these operations occur 


on smaller directories. The following sections summarize 


the design and implementation of Usenetfs. More detailed 
information is available in a separate report[{23]. 


4.3.1 Design of Usenetfs 


We had three design goals for Usenetfs. First, Usenetfs 
should not require changing existing news servers, oper- 
ating systems, or file systems. Second, it should improve 
performance of these large directories enough to justify its 
overhead and complexity. Third, it should selectively man- 
age large directories with little penalty to smaller ones. 
The main idea for improving performance for large flat 
directories is to break them into smaller ones. Since 
article names are composed of sequential numbers, we 
take advantage of that. We create a hierarchy consist- 
ing of one thousand directories as depicted in Figure 4. 
We distribute articles across 1000 directories named 000 











123456 


Figure 4: A Usenetfs Managed Newsgroup 


through 999. Since article numbers are sequential, we 
maximize the distribution by computing the final directory 
into which the article will go based on three of the four 
least significant digits. For example, the article named 
control/cancel/123456 is placed into the direc- 
tory control/cancel/345/. We picked the directory 
based on the second, third, and fourth digits of the article 
number to allow for some amount of clustering. By not us- 
ing the least significant digit we cluster 10 consecutive arti- 
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cles together: the articles 123450-123459 are placed in the 
same directory. This increases the chance of kernel cache 
hits due to the likelihood of sequential access of these ar- 
ticles. In general, every article numbered X..XYYYZ is 
placed in a directory named YYY. For reading a whole di- 
rectory (readdinr), we iterate over the subdirectories from 
000 to 999, and return the entries within. 

Usenetfs needs to determine if a directory is managed or 
not. We co-opted a seldom used mode bit for directories, 
the setuid bit, to flag a directory as managed by Usenettfs. 
Using this bit lets news administrators control which direc- 
tories are managed, using a simple chmod command. 

The last issue was how to convert an unmanaged direc- 
tory to be managed by Usenetfs: creating some of the 000— 
999 subdirectories and moving existing articles to their des- 
ignated locations. Experimentally, we found that the num- 
ber of truly large newsgroups is small, and that they rarely 
shrunk. Given that, and for simplicity, we made the process 
of turning directory management on/off an off-line process 
triggered by the news administrator with a provided script. 


4.3.2 Implementation of Usenetfs 


Usenetfs is the first non-trivial file system we designed and 
implemented using Wrapfs. By “non-trivial” we mean that 
it took us more than a few hours to achieve a working 
prototype from the Wrapfs template. It took us one day 
to write the first implementation, and several more days 
to test it and alternate restructuring algorithms (discussed 
elsewhere[23]). 

We accomplished most of the work in the functions 
encode_filename and decode_filename. They 
check the setuid bit of the directory to see if it is managed 
by Usenetfs; if so, they convert the filename to its managed 
representation and back. 


4.4 Cryptfs 


Cryptfs is the most involved file system we designed and 
implemented based on Wrapfs. This section summarizes 
its design and implementation. More detailed information 
is available elsewhere[24]. 

We used the Blowfish[17] encryption algorithm—a 64 
bit block cipher designed to be fast, compact, and simple. 
Blowfish is suitable in applications where the keys seldom 
change such as in automatic file decryptors. It can use vari- 
able length keys as long as 448 bits. We used 128 bit keys. 

We picked the Cipher Block Chaining (CBC) encryp- 
tion mode because it allows us to encrypt byte sequences 
of any length—suitable for encrypting file names. We de- 
cided to use CBC only within each encrypted block. This 
way ciphertext blocks (of 4-8KB) do not depend on previ- 
ous ones, allowing us to decrypt each block independently. 
Moreover, since Wrapfs lets us manipulate file data in units 
of page size, encrypting them promised to be simple. 
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To provide stronger security, we encrypt file names as 
well. We do not encrypt “.” and “..” to keep the lower 
level Unix file system intact. Furthermore, since encrypt- 
ing file names may result in characters that are illegal in file 
names (nulls and ‘/’’), we uuencode the resulting encrypted 
strings. This eliminates unwanted characters and guaran- 
tees that all file names consist of printable valid characters. 


4.4.1 Key Management 


Only the root user is allowed to mount an instance of 
Cryptfs, but can not automatically encrypt or decrypt files. 
To thwart an attacker who gains access to a user’s ac- 
count or to root privileges, Cryptfs maintains keys in an in- 
memory data structure that associates keys not with UIDs 
alone but with the combination of UID and session ID. To 
acquire or change a user’s key, attackers would not only 
have to break into an account, but also arrange for their 
processes to have the same session ID as the process that 
originally received the user’s passphrase. This is a more 
difficult attack, requiring session and terminal hijacking or 
kernel-memory manipulations. 

Using session IDs to further restrict key access does not 
burden users during authentication. Login shells and dae- 
mons use setsid(2) to set their session ID and detach 
from the controlling terminal. Forked processes inherit the 
session ID from their parent. Users would normally have to 
authorize themselves only once in a shell. From this shell 
they could run most other programs that would work trans- 
parently and safely with the same encryption key. 

We designed a user tool that prompts users for 
passphrases that are at least 16 characters long. The tool 
hashes the passphrases using MD5 and passes them to 
Cryptfs using a special ioct1(2). The tool can also in- 
struct Cryptfs to delete or reset keys. 

Our design decouples key possession from file owner- 
ship. For example, a group of users who wish to edit a 
single file would normally do so by having the file group- 
owned by one Unix group and add each user to that group. 
Unix systems often limit the number of groups a user can 
be a member of to 8 or 16. Worse, there are often many sub- 
sets of users who are all members of one group and wish to 
share certain files, but are unable to guarantee the security 
of their shared files because there are other users who are 
members of the same group; e.g., many sites put all of their 
staff members in a group called “staff,” students in the “‘stu- 
dent” group, guests in another, and so on. With our design, 
users can further restrict access to shared files only to those 
users who were given the decryption key. 

One disadvantage of this design is reduced scalability 
with respect to the number of files being encrypted and 
shared. Users who have many files encrypted with different 
keys have to switch their effective key before attempting to 
access files that were encrypted with a different one. We do 
not perceive this to be a serious problem for two reasons. 
First, the amount of Unix file sharing of restricted files is 
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limited. Most shared files are generally world-readable and 
thus do not require encryption. Second, with the prolifer- 
ation of windowing systems, users can associate different 
keys with different windows. 

Cryptfs uses one Initialization Vector (IV) per mount, 
used to jump-start a sequence of encryption. If not speci- 
fied, a predefined IV is used. A superuser mounting Cryptfs 
can choose a different IV, but that will make all previ- 
ously encrypted files undecipherable with the new IV. Files 
that use the same IV and key produce identical cipher- 
text blocks that are subject to analysis of identical blocks. 
CFS[2] is a user level NFS-based encryption file system. 
By default, CFS uses a fixed IV, and we also felt that using 
a fixed one produces sufficiently strong security. 

One possible extension to Cryptfs might be to use differ- 
ent IVs for different files, based on the file’s inode number 
and perhaps in combination with the page number. Other 
more obvious extensions to Cryptfs include the use of dif- 
ferent encryption algorithms, perhaps different ones per 
user, directory, or file. 


5 Performance 


When evaluating the performance of the file systems we 
built, we concentrated on Wrapfs and the more complex 
file systems derived from Wrapfs: Cryptfs and Usenetfs. 
Since our file systems are based on several others, our mea- 
surements were aimed at identifying the overhead that each 
layer adds. The main goal was to prove that the overhead 
imposed by stacking is acceptably small and comparable to 
other stacking work[6, 18]. 


5.1 Wrapfs 


We include comparisons to a native disk-based file sys- 
tem because disk hardware performance can be a signif- 
icant factor. This number is the base to which other file 
systems compare to. We include figures for Wrapfs (our 
full-fledged stackable file system) and for lofs (the low- 
overhead simpler one), to be used as a base for evaluat- 
ing the cost of stacking. When using lofs or Wrapfs, we 
mounted them over a local disk based file system. 

To test Wrapfs, we used as our performance measure a 
full build of Am-utils[22], a new version of the Berkeley 
Amd automounter. The test auto-configures the package 
and then builds it. Only the sources for Am-utils and the bi- 
naries they create used the test file system; compiler tools 
were left outside. The configuration runs close to seven 
hundred small tests, many of which are small compilations 
and executions. The build phase compiles about 50,000 
lines of C code in several dozen files and links eight bi- 
naries. The procedure contains both CPU and I/O bound 
operations as well as a variety of file system operations. 

For each file system measured, we ran 12 successive 
builds on a quiet system, measured the elapsed times of 
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each run, removed the first measure (cold cache) and av- 
eraged the remaining 11 measures. The results are sum- 
marized in Table 3. The standard deviation for the results 
reported in this section did not exceed 0.8% of the mean. 
Finally, there is no native lofs for FreeBSD, and the nullfs 
available is not fully functional (see Section 3.6). 


File 
System Solaris | Linux | Solaris | Linux | FreeBSD 
ext2/ufs/ffs | 1242.3] 1097.0} 1070.3] 524.2 
lofs 1251.2} 1110.1 


wrapfs 1310.6} 1148.4} 1138.8] 559.8 
cryptfs 1608.0] 1258.0} 1362.2} 628.1 


nfs 1490.8 | 1440.1} 1374.4} 772.3 689.0 
ofs-nfs 
Table 3: Time (in seconds) to build a large package on var- 


ious file systems and platforms. The percentage lines show 
the overhead difference between some file systems 































First we evaluate the performance impact of stacking 
a file system. Lofs is 0.7-1.2% slower than the native 
disk based file system. Wrapfs adds an overhead of 4.7— 
6.8% for Solaris and Linux systems, but that is compara- 
ble to the 3-10% degradation previously reported for null- 
layer stackable file systems[6, 18]. On FreeBSD, how- 
ever, Wrapfs adds an overhead of 21.1% compared to FFS: 
to overcome limitations in nullfs, we used synchronous 
writes. Wrapfs is more costly than lofs because it stacks 
over every vnode and keeps its own copies of data, while 
lofs stacks only on directory vnodes, and passes all other 
vnode operations to the lower level verbatim. 


5.2 Cryptfs 


Using the same tests we did for Wrapfs, we measured the 
performance of Cryptfs and CFS[2]. CFS is a user level 
NFS-based encryption file system. The results are also 
summarized in Table 3, for which the standard deviation 
did not exceed 0.8% of the mean. 

Wrapfs is the baseline for evaluating the performance 
impact of the encryption algorithm. The only difference 
between Wrapfs and Cryptfs is that the latter encrypts and 
decrypts data and file names. The line marked as “crypt- 
wrap” in Table 3 shows that percentage difference between 
Cryptfs and Wrapfs for each platform. Cryptfs adds an 
overhead of 9.2-22.7% over Wrapfs. That significant over- 
head is unavoidable. It is the cost of the Blowfish cipher, 
which, while designed to be fast, is still CPU intensive. 


>All machines used in these tests had 32MB RAM. 
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Measuring the encryption overhead of CFS was more 
difficult. CFS is implemented as a user-level NFS file 
server, and we also ran it using Blowfish. We expected 
CFS to run slower due to the number of additional context 
switches that it incurs and due to NFS v.2 protocol over- 
heads such as synchronous writes. CFS does not use the 
NFS server code of the given operating system; it serves 
user requests directly to the kernel. Since NFS server code 
is implemented in general inside the kernel, it means that 
the difference between CFS and NFS is not just due to 
encryption, but also due to context switches. The NFS 
server in Linux 2.0 is implemented at user-level, and is thus 
also affected by context switching overheads. If we ignore 
the implementation differences between CFS and Linux’s 
NFS, and just compare their performance, we see that CFS 
is 3.2-8.7% slower than NFS on Linux. This is likely to 
be the overhead of the encryption in CFS. That overhead is 
somewhat smaller than the encryption overhead of Cryptfs 
because CFS is more optimized than our Cryptfs prototype: 
CFS precomputes large stream ciphers for its encrypted di- 
rectories. 

We performed microbenchmarks on the file systems 
listed in Table 3 (reading and writing small and large files). 
These tests isolate the performance differences for specific 
file system operations. They show that Cryptfs is anywhere 
from 43% to an order of magnitude faster than CFS. Since 
the encryption overhead is roughly 3.2—-22.7%, we can as- 
sume that rest of the difference comes from the reduction 
in number of context switches. Details of these additional 
measurements are available elsewhere[24]. 


5.3 Usenetfs 


We configured a News server consisting of a Pentium-II 
333Mhz, with 64MB of RAM, and a 4GB fast SCSI disk 
for the news spool. The machine ran Linux 2.0.34 with 
our Usenetfs. We created directories with exponentially in- 
creasing numbers of files in each: 1, 2, 4, etc. The largest 
directory had 524288 (2!°) files numbered starting with 1. 
Each file was 2048 bytes long. This size is the most com- 
mon article size on our production news server. We created 
two hierarchies with increasing numbers of articles in dif- 
ferent directories: one flat and one managed by Usenetfs. 
We designed our next tests to match the two actions most 
commonly undertaken by a news server (see Table 2). First, 
a news server looks up and reads articles, mostly in re- 
sponse to users reading news and when processing outgo- 
ing feeds. The more users there are, the more random the 
article numbers read tend to be. While users read articles 
in a mostly sequential order, the use of threaded newsread- 
ers results in more random reading. The (log-log) plot of 
Figure 5 shows the performance of 1000 random lookups 
in both flat and Usenetfs-managed directories. The times 
reported are in milliseconds spent by the process and the 
operating system on its behalf. For random lookups on 
directories with fewer than 1000-2000 articles, Usenettfs 
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Usenetfs 
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Number of Directory Entries (random lookups) 


Figure 5: Cost for 1000 Random Article Lookups 


adds overhead and slows performance. We expected this 
because the bushier directory structure Usenetfs maintains 
has over 1000 subdirectories. As directory sizes increase, 
lookups on flat directories become linearly more expensive 
while taking an almost constant time on Usenetfs-managed 
directories. The difference exceeds an order of magnitude 
for directories with over 10,000 articles. 


ext2ts 


Usenetfs 
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Figure 6: Cost for 1000 Article Additions and Deletions 


The second common action a news server performs is 
creating new articles and deleting expired ones. New ar- 
ticles are created with monotonically increasing numbers. 
Expired articles are likely to have the smallest numbers so 
we made that assumption for the purpose of testing. Fig- 
ure 6 (also log-log) shows the time it took to add 1000 new 
articles and then remove the 1000 oldest articles for suc- 
cessively increasing directory sizes. The results are more 
striking here: Usenetfs times are almost constant through- 
out, while adding and deleting files in flat directories took 
linearly increasing times. 

Creating over 1000 additional directories adds overhead 
to file system operations that need to read whole directo- 
ries, especially the readdir call. The last Usenetfs test takes 
into account all of the above factors, and was performed 
on our departmental production news server. A simple yet 
realistic measure of the overall performance of the system 
is to test how much reserve capacity was left in the server. 
We tested that by running a repeated set of compilations 
of a large package (Am-utils), timing how long it took to 
complete each build. We measured the compile times of 
Am-utils, once when the news server was running with- 
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out Usenetfs management, and then when Usenetfs man- 
aged the top 6 newsgroups. The results are depicted in 
Figure 7. The average compile time was reduced by 22% 
from 243 seconds to 200 seconds. The largest savings ap- 
peared during busy times when our server transferred out- 
going articles to our upstream feeds, and especially dur- 
ing the four daily expiration periods. During these expi- 
ration peaks, performance improved by a factor of 2-3. 
The overall effect of Usenetfs had been to keep the perfor- 


Usenetis 
ext2{s 


Compile Time (sec) 





Hour of the Day 
Figure 7: Compile Times on a Production News Server 


mance of the news server more flat, removing those load 
surges. The standard deviation for the compiles was re- 
duced from 82 seconds (34% of the mean) to 61 seconds 
(29% of the mean). Additional performance analysis is pro- 
vided elsewhere[23]. 


5.4 Lb2fs 


Lb2fs’s performance is less than 5% slower than Wrapfs. 
The two main differences between Wrapfs and Lb2fs are 
the random selection algorithm and looking up directory 
vnodes on both replicas. The impact of the random selec- 
tion algorithm is negligible, as it picks the least-significant 
bit of an internal system clock. The impact of looking up 
directory vnodes twice is bound by the ratio of directories 
to non-directories in common shared file systems. We per- 
formed tests at our department and found that the number 
of directories in such file systems to be 2-5% of the over- 
all number of files. That explains the small degradation in 
performance of Lb2fs compared to Wrapfs. 


5.5 Portability 


We first developed Wrapfs and Cryptfs on Solaris 2.5.1. 
As seen in Table 4, it took us almost a year to fully develop 
Wrapfs and Cryptfs together for Solaris, during which time 
we had to overcome our lack of experience with Solaris 
kernel internals and the principles of stackable file systems. 
As we gained experience, the time to port the same file sys- 
tem to a new operating system grew significantly shorter. 
Developing these file systems for Linux 2.0 was a matter 
of days to a couple of weeks. This port would have been 
faster had it not been for Linux’s different vnode interface. 





File Solaris | Linux | FreeBSD | Linux 
wrapfs_ | 9 months | 2 weeks | 5 days 
snoopfs 1 hour 
Ib2fs 2 hours 
usenetfs 


cryptfs 






















3 months | | week | 2 days 





Table 4: Time to Develop and Port File Systems 


The FreeBSD 3.0 port was even faster. This was due to 
many similarities between the vnode interfaces of Solaris 
and FreeBSD. We recently also completed these ports to 
the Linux 2.1 kernel. The Linux 2.1 vnode interface made 
significant changes to the 2.0 kernel, which is why we list 
it as another porting effort. We held off on this port until 
the kernel became more stable (only recently). 

Another metric of the effort involved in porting Wrapfs 
is the size of the code. Table 5 shows the total number of 
source lines for Wrapfs, and breaks it down to three cat- 
egories: common code that needs no porting, code that is 
easy to port by simple inspection of system headers, and 
code that is difficult to port. The hard-to-port code accounts 
for more than two-thirds of the total and is the one involv- 
ing the implementation of each Vnode/VFS operation (op- 


erating system specific). 
FreeBSD | Linux 
3.0 2.1 


Porting Solaris | Linux 
Difficulty 2.X 2.0 
3431] 2157 2882] 3279 


Table 5: Wrapfs Code Size and Porting Difficulty 











Hard 80% | 88% 
Easy 15% 71% 
None 5% 3% 





The difficulty of porting file systems written using 
Wrapfs depends on several factors. If plain C code is used 
in the Wrapfs API routines, the porting effort is minimal or 
none. Wrapfs, however, does not restrict the user from call- 
ing any in-kernel operating system specific function. Call- 
ing such functions complicates portability. 


6 Related Work 


Vnode stacking was first implemented by Rosenthal (in 
SunOS 4.1) around 1990[15]. A few other works followed 
Rosenthal, such as further prototypes for extensible file sys- 
tems in SunOS[18], and the Ficus layered file system[4, 7] 
at UCLA. Webber implemented file system interface exten- 
sions that allow user level file servers[20]. Unfortunately 
this work required modifications to existing file systems 
and could not perform as well as in-kernel file systems. 
Several newer operating systems offer a stackable file 
system interface. They have the potential of easy devel- 
opment of file systems offering a wide range of services. 
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Their main disadvantages are that they are not portable 
enough, not sufficiently developed or stable, or they are not 
available for common use. Also, new operating systems 
with new file system interfaces are not likely to perform as 
well as ones that are several years older. 

The Herd of Unix-Replacing Daemons (HURD) from the 
Free Software Foundation (FSF) is a set of servers running 
on the Mach 3.0 microkernel[1] that collectively provide 
a Unix-like environment. HURD file systems run at user 
level. HURD introduced the concept of a translator, a pro- 
gram that can be attached to a pathname and perform spe- 
cialized services when that pathname is accessed. Writing 
a new translator is a matter of implementing a well defined 
file access interface and filling in such operations as open- 
ing files, looking up file names, creating directories, etc. 

Spring is an object-oriented research operating system 
built by Sun Microsystems Laboratories[10]. It was de- 
signed as a set of cooperating servers on top of a microker- 
nel. Spring provides several generic modules which offer 
services useful for a file system: caching, coherency, I/O, 
memory mapping, object naming, and security. Writing a 
file system for Spring entails defining the operations to be 
applied on the objects. Operations not defined are inher- 
ited from their parent object. One work that resulted from 
Spring is the Solaris MC (Multi-Computer) File System[8]. 
It borrowed the object-oriented interfaces from Spring and 
integrated them with the existing Solaris vnode interface 
to provide a distributed file system infrastructure through 
a special Proxy File System. Solaris MC provides all of 
the benefits that come with Spring, while requiring little or 
no change to existing file systems; those can be gradually 
ported over time. Solaris MC was designed to perform well 
in a closely coupled cluster environment (not a general net- 
work) and requires high performance networks and nodes. 


7 Conclusions 


Wrapfs and the examples here prove that useful, non-trivial 
vnode stackable file systems can be implemented on mod- 
ern operating systems without having to change the rest of 
the system. We achieve better performance by running the 
file systems in the kernel instead of at user-level. File sys- 
tems built from.Wrapfs are more portable than other kernel- 
based file systems because they interact directly with a 
(mostly) standard vnode interface. 

Most complications discovered while developing 
Wrapfs stemmed from two problems. First, the vnode 
interface is not self-contained; the VM system, for exam- 
ple, offers memory mapped files, but to properly handle 
them we had to manipulate lower level file systems and 
MMU/TLB hardware. Second, several vnode calls (such 
as readdir) are poorly designed. 

Estimating the complexity of software is a difficult task. 
Kernel development in particular is slow and costly because 
of the hostile development environment. Furthermore, per- 
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sonal experience of the developers figure heavily in the cost 
of development and testing of file systems. Nevertheless, it 
is our assertion that once Wrapfs is ported to a new operat- 
ing system, other non-trivial file systems built from it can 
be prototyped in a matter of hours or days. We estimate that 
Wrapfs can be ported to any operating system in less than 
one month, as long as it has a vnode interface that provides 
a private opaque field for each of the major data structures 
of the file system. In comparison, traditional file system 
development often takes a few months to several years. 


Wrapfs saves developers from dealing with kernel inter- 
nals, and allows them to concentrate on the specifics of the 
file system they are developing. We hope that with Wrapfs, 
other developers could prototype new file systems to try 
new ideas, develop fully working ones, and port them to 
various operating systems—bringing the complexity of file 
system development down to the level of common user- 
level software. 


We believe that a truly stackable file system inter- 
face could significantly improve portability, especially 
if adopted by the main Unix vendors. We think that 
Spring[10] has a very suitable interface. If that interface be- 
comes popular, it might result in the development of many 
practical file systems. 


7.1 Future 


We would like to add to Wrapfs an API for manipulating 
file attributes. We did not deem it important for the initial 
implementation because we were able to manipulate the at- 
tributes needed in one place anyway. 


Wrapfs cannot properly handle file systems that change 
the size of the file data, such as with compression, because 
these change file offsets. Such a file system may have to 
arbitrarily shift data bytes making it difficult to manipulate 
the file in fixed data chunks. We considered several de- 
signs, but did not implement any, because they would have 
complicated Wrapfs’s code too much, and would mostly 
benefit compression. 
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Abstract 


Most file systems attempt to predict which disk 
blocks will be needed in the near future and prefetch 
them into memory; this technique can improve ap- 
plication throughput as much as 50%. But why? 
The reasons include that the disk cache comes into 
play, the device driver amortizes the fixed cost of an 
I/O operation over a larger amount of data, total 
disk seek time can be decreased, and that programs 
can overlap computation and I/O. However, intu- 
ition does not tell us the relative benefit of each of 
these causes, or techniques for increasing the effec- 
tiveness of prefetching. 


To answer these questions, we constructed an ana- 
lytic performance model for file system reads. The 
model is based on a 4.4BSD-derived file system, and 
parameterized by the access patterns of the files, 
layout of files on disk, and the design characteris- 
tics of the file system and of the underlying disk. 
We then validated the model against several simple 
workloads; the predictions of our model were typ- 
ically within 4% of measured values, and differed 
at most by 9% from measured values. Using the 
model and experiments, we explain why and when 
prefetching works, and make proposals for how to 
tune file system and disk parameters to improve 
overall system throughput. 


1 Introduction 


Previous work has shown that most file reads are 
sequential [Baker91]. Optimizing for the common 


case, modern file systems take advantage of this fact 
and prefetch blocks from disk that have not yet been 
requested, but are likely to be needed in the near fu- 
ture. This technique is effective for several reasons: 


e There is a fixed cost associated with performing 
a disk I/O operation. By increasing the amount 
of data transfered on each I/O, the overhead is 
amortized over a larger amount of data, im- 
proving overall performance. 


e Modern disks contain a disk cache, which con- 
tains some number of disk blocks from the 
cylinders of recent requests. If multiple blocks 
are read from the same track, all but the first 
may, under certain circumstances, be satisfied 
by the disk cache without accessing the disk 
surface. 


e The device driver or disk controller can sort 
disk requests to minimize the total amount of 
disk head positioning done. With a larger list 
of disk requests, the driver or controller can do 
a better job of ordering them to minimize disk 
head motion. Additionally, the blocks of a file 
are often clustered together on the disk; when 
this is so, multiple blocks of the file can be read 
at once without an intervening seek. 


If the application performs substantial compu- 
tation as well as I/O, prefetching may allow 
the application to overlap the two, which would 
increase the application’s throughput. For ex- 
ample, an MPEG player may spend as much 
time computing as it does waiting for I/O; if 
the file system can run ahead of the MPEG 
player, loading data into memory before they 
are needed, the player will not block on I/O. 
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If an application spends as much time per- 
forming I/O as it does computing—successfully 
prefetching data will allow overlapping the two 
and the application’s throughput will double. 


This paper presents and validates an analytic file 
system performance model that allows us to explain 
why and when prefetching works, and makes rec- 
ommendations for how to improve the benefit of file 
prefetching. The model described here is restricted 
in two ways. 


First, it addresses only file read traffic, and does not 
capture file writes or file name lookup. Although 
this restricts the applicability of the model, we be- 
lieve that there are many interesting workloads cov- 
ered by the model. For example, many workloads 
consist almost entirely of reads, such as web servers, 
read-mostly database systems, and file systems that 
store programs, libraries, and configuration files 
(e.g., /, /etc, and /usr). Additionally, studies have 
shown that, for some engineering workloads, 80% of 
file requests are reads [Baker91, Hartman93]. 


It has long been the case that in order to im- 
prove performance, file systems use a write-back 
cache, delaying writes for some period of time 
[Feiertag72, Ritchie78, McKusick84]. The results 
of the study by Baker and associates showed that 
with a 30-second write-back delay, 36% to 63% of 
the bytes written to the cache do not survive, and by 
increasing the write-back delay size to 1000 seconds, 
60% to 95% do not survive. 


Second, although our model includes multiple con- 
current programs accessing the file system, we limit 
it to workloads where each file is read from start 
to finish with little or no think time between read 
requests. Although this does not cover workloads 
such as the MPEG player discussed above, we be- 
lieve that, given the relative speed of modern pro- 
cessors and I/O devices, in the common case think 
time is immeasurable. The Baker study showed that 
75% of files were open less than a quarter of a second 
[Baker91]. This study was done on a collection of 
machines running at around 25 MHz (SPARCSta- 
tion 1, Sun 3, DECStation 3100, DECStation 5000); 
on modern machines, with clock speeds an order of 
magnitude faster, think time should be substantially 
lower. 


Outline of paper. Section 2 discusses in detail 
the modeled file system (the 4.4BSD Fast File Sys- 
tem) and disk. Section 3 presents previous work in 
file systems and prefetching policies. The analytic 
model of file system response time and its valida- 
tion are presented in Section 4 and Appendix A. 
Section 5 explains why and when prefetching works. 
We summarize our work and discuss future work in 
Section 6. 


2 Background 


In this section we describe in detail the behavior of 
the file system we model, and discuss the character- 
istics of modern disks. 


2.1 The file system 


The file system that we used as the basis for our 
model is the 4.4BSD implementation of the Berke- 
ley Fast File System that ships with BSD/OS 3.1 
[McKusick96]. 


Reading files. An application can make a request 
for an arbitrarily large amount of data from a file. 
To process an application-level read request, the file 
system divides the request into one or more block- 
sized (and block-aligned) requests, each of which the 
file system services separately. A popular file system 
block size is 8 KB, although other block sizes can 
be specified when the file system is initialized. 


For each block in the request, the file system first 
determines whether the block is already in the op- 
erating system’s in-memory cache. If it is, then the 
block is copied from the cache to the application. If 
the block is not already in memory, the file system 
issues a read request to the disk device driver. 


Regardless of whether the desired block is already 
in memory, the file system may prefetch one or more 
subsequent blocks from the file. The amount of data 
the file system prefetches is determined by the file 
system’s prefetch policy, and is a function of the 
current file offset and whether or not the application 
has been accessing the file sequentially. A read of 
block z from a file is sequential if the last block read 
from that file was either z or s — 1. By treating 
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successive reads of the same block as “sequential,” 
applications are not penalized for using a read size 
that is less than the file system’s block size. 


As read requests are synchronous, the operating sys- 
tem blocks the application until all of the data it has 
requested are available. Note that a single disk re- 
quest may span multiple blocks and include both the 
requested data and prefetch data, in which case the 
application can not continue until the entire request 
completes. 


Data placement on disk. A cluster is a group 
of logically sequential file blocks that are stored se- 
quentially on disk; the cluster size is the number of 
bytes in the cluster. Depending on the file system 
parameters, the file system may place successive al- 
locations of clusters contiguously on the disk. This 
can result in contiguous allocations of hundreds of 
kilobytes in size. 


The blocks of a file are indexed by a tree structure 
on disk; the root of the tree is an inode. The inode 
contains the disk addresses to the first few blocks of 
a file (i.e., the first DirectBlocks blocks of the file); in 
the case of the modeled system, the inode contains 
pointers to the first twelve blocks. The remaining 
blocks are referenced by indirect blocks. 


The first block referenced from an indirect block is 
always the start of a new cluster. This may cause 
the preceding cluster to be smaller than the file sys- 
tem’s cluster size. For example, if DirectBlocks is 
not a multiple of the cluster size, the last cluster of 
direct blocks may be smaller than the cluster size. 


The file system divides the disk into cylinder groups, 
which are used as allocation pools. Each cylin- 
der group contains a fixed sized number of blocks 
(2048 blocks, or 16 MB on the modeled system). 
The file system exploits expected patterns of local- 
ity of reference by co-locating related data in the 
same cylinder group. 


The file system usually attempts to allocate clus- 
ters for the same file in the same cylinder group. 
Each cluster is allocated in the same cylinder group 
as the previous cluster. The file system attempts 
to space clusters according to the value of the rota- 
tional delay parameter which is set using the newfs 
or tunefs command. The file system can always 
achieve this spacing on an empty file system. If the 
free space on the file system is fragmented, however, 


this spacing may vary. The file system allocates the 
first cluster of a file from the same cylinder group 
as the file’s inode. Whenever an indirect block is al- 
located to a file, allocation for the file switches to a 
different cylinder group. Thus an indirect block and 
the clusters it references are allocated in a different 
cylinder group than the previous part of the file. 


Prefetching in the file system cache. If the re- 
quested data are not in cache, the file system issues 
a disk request for the desired block. If the applica- 
tion is accessing the file sequentially, the file system 
may prefetch one or more additional data blocks. 
The amount of data prefetched is doubled on each 
disk read, up to a maximum of the cluster size. The 
last block of a file may be allocated to a fragment 
rather than a full size block. When this happens, 
the final fragment of the file is not prefetched. 


It is possible for a block to be prefetched and then 
evicted before it is requested. If the user subse- 
quently requests such a block, the file system as- 
sumes that it is prefetching too aggressively and cuts 
the prefetch size in half. 


2.2 The disk 


When a disk request is issued from the file system, 
it enters the device driver. If the disk is busy, the 
request is put on a queue in the device driver; the 
queue is sorted by a scheduling algorithm that at- 
tempts to improve response times. One commonly- 
used class of scheduling algorithms are the elevator 
algorithms, where the requests are serviced in the 
order that they appear on the disk tracks. CLOOK 
and CSCAN are examples of elevator algorithms. 
Once the request reaches the head of the queue, the 
request is sent to the bus controller which gains con- 
trol of the bus. The request is then sent to the disk, 
and might be queued there if the disk mechanism is 
busy. This queue is also sorted to improve response 
time; one commonly-used scheduling algorithm is 
Shortest Positioning Time First, which services re- 
quests in an order intended to minimize the sum of 
the seek time (i.e., the time to move the head from 
the current track to the desired track) and the rota- 
tional latency (i.e., the time needed for the disk to 
rotate to the correct sector once the desired track is 
reached). 
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Seek time. Seek is the time for the actuator to 
move the disk arm to the desired cylinder. A seek 
operation can be decomposed into: 


speedup, where the arm is accelerated until it 
reaches half of the seek distance or a fixed max- 
imum velocity, 


coast for long seeks, where the arm is moving 
at maximum velocity, 


slowdown, where the arm is brought to rest 
close to the desired track, and 


settle, where the disk controller adjusts the 
head to access the desired location. 


Very short seeks (2-4 cylinders) are dominated by 
the settle time. Short seeks (less than 200-400 cylin- 
ders) are dominated by the speedup, which is pro- 
portional to the square root of seek distance. Long 
seeks are dominated by the coast time, which is pro- 
portional to the seek distance. Thus, the seek time 
can be approximated by a function such as 


0 dis = 0 
Seek_Time{dis] = ¢ a+bVdis 0<dis<e (1) 
c+ddis dis>e 


where a, b, c, d, and e are device-specific parameters 
and dis is the number of cylinders to be traveled. 
Single cylinder seeks are often treated specially. 


The disk cache. When the request, reaches the 
head of the queue, the disk checks its cache to see 
if the data are in cache. If not, the disk mechanism 
moves the disk head to the desired track (seeking) 
and waits until the desired sector is under the head 
(rotational latency). The disk then reads the desired 
data into the disk cache. The disk controller then 
contends for access to the bus, and transfers the 
data to the host from the disk cache at a rate deter- 
mined by the speed of the bus controller and the bus 
itself. Once the host receives the data and copies 
them into the memory space of the file system, the 
system awakens any processes that are waiting for 
the read to complete. 


The disk cache is used for multiple purposes. One 
is as a pass-through speed-matching buffer between 
the disk mechanism and the bus. Most disks do not 
retain data in the cache after the data have been 
sent to the host. A second purpose is as a readahead 
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buffer. Data can be readahead into the disk cache to 
service future requests. Most frequently, this is done 
by the disk saving in a cache segment the data that 
comes after the requested data. Modern disks such 
as the Seagate Cheetah only readahead data when 
the requested addresses suggest that a sequential 
access pattern is present. 


The disk cache is divided into cache segments. Each 
segment contains data prefetched from the disk for 
one sequential stream. The number of cache seg- 
ments usually can be set on a per-disk basis; the 
typical range of allowable values is between one and 
sixteen. 


Disk performance is covered in more detail by 
Shriver [Shriver97] and by Ruemmler and Wilkes 
[Ruemmler94]. 


3 Related work 


Prefetching. Prefetching is not a new idea; in the 
1970’s, Multics supported prefetching [Feiertag72], 
as did Unix [Ritchie78]. Earlier work has focused 
on the benefit of prefetching, either by allowing 
applications to give prefetching hints to the op- 
erating system [Cao94, Patterson95, Mowry96], or 
by automatically discovering file access patterns in 
order to better predict which blocks to prefetch 
[Griffioen94, Lei97, Kroeger96]. Techniques stud- 
ied have included neural networks [Madhyastha97a] 
and hidden Markov models [Madhyastha97b]. Our 
work differs from this work in three ways. First, 
we address only common case workloads that have 
sequential access patterns. Second, our model is 
parameterized by the file system’s behavior such as 
caching strategy and file layout, and takes into ac- 
count the behavioral characteristics of the disks used 
to store files. Third, our model predicts the perfor- 
mance of the file system. 


Substantial work has been done studying the in- 
teraction between prefetching and caching [Cao95, 
Patterson95, Kimbrel96].__ Others have examined 
methods to work around the file system cache to 
achieve the desired performance (e.g., [Kotz95]). 


The benefit of prefetching is not limited to work- 
loads where files are read sequentially; Small stud- 
ied the effect of prefetching on random-access, zero 
think time workloads on the VINO operating sys- 
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tem, and showed that even with these workloads the 
performance gain from prefetching was more than 
20% [Small98]. 


Disk modeling. Much work has been done in 
disk modeling. The usual approach to analyz- 
ing detailed disk drive performance is to use sim- 
ulation (e.g., [Hofri80, Seltzer90, Worthington94)). 
Most early modeling studies (e.g., [Bastian82, 
Wilhelm77]) concentrated on rotational position 
sensing for mainframe disk drives, which had no 
cache at the disk and did no readahead. Most 
prior work has not been workload specific, and has, 
for example, assumed that the workload has uni- 
form random spatial distributions (e.g., [Seeger96, 
Ng91, Merchant96]). Chen and Towsley, and Ku- 
ratti and Sanders, modeled the probability that 
no seek was needed [Chen93, Kuratti95]; Hospodor 
reported that an exponential distribution of seek 
times matched measurements well for three test 
workloads [Hospodor95]. Shriver and colleagues, 
and Barve and associates present analytic mod- 
els for modern disk drives, representing readahead 
and queueing effects across a range of workloads 
[Shriver97, Shriver98, Barve99]. 


4 The analytic model 


In this section, we present the file system, disk, and 
workload parameters that we need for our model. 
As we present the needed file system and disk pa- 
rameters, we also give the values for the platforms 
which we used to validate the model. We close this 
section with presenting the details of the model. 


We used two platforms; one with a slow bus (i.e., 
10 MB/s), and one with a fast bus (i.e., 20 MB/s). 
Details of our test /experiment platforms are in Sec- 
tion 5. 


4.1 File system specification 


Based on our understanding of the file system cache 
policies, we determined a set of parameters that al- 
low us to capture the performance of the file system 
cache; these can be found in Table 1. For our fast 
machine, the SystemCallOverhead value was 5 jus and 
the MemoryCopyRate was 5 ps/KB. 


4.2 Disk specification 


To predict the disk response time, we need to know 
several parameters of the disk being used. 


DiskOverhead includes the time to send the re- 
quest down the bus and the processing time at 
the controller, which is made up of the time re- 
quired for the controller to parse the request, 
check the disk cache for the data, and so on. 
DiskOverhead can either be approximated us- 
ing a complex disk model [Shriver97] or can 
be measured experimentally. In this paper we 
measured the disk overhead experimentally at 
1.8 ms for a single file and 1.2 ms for multiple 
files for our slow platform and 0.34 ms for our 
fast platform. 


seek curve information is used to approximate 
the seek time. The seek curve information we 
use is a = 0.002, b = 0.173, c = 3.597, d = 
0.002, and e = 801 as defined in equation (1). 


disk rotation speed is used to approximate the 
time spent in rotational latency. The DiskTR is 
the rate that data can be transfered from the 
disk surface to the disk cache. The disk used to 
validate our model spins at 10,000 RPM, giving 
us a DiskTR of close to 18 MB/s. 


e BusTR gives us the rate at which data can be 
transfered from the disk cache to the host; we 
are bounded by the slower of the BusTR and 
DiskTR. On the slow platform, the transfer rate 
was limited to 9.3 MB/s; on the fast platform, 
the transfer rate was 18.2 MB/s. 


CacheSegments is the number of different data 
streams the disk can concurrently cache, and 
hence the number of streams for which it can 
perform read-ahead. The disk used to validate 
our model was configured for three cache seg- 
ments; this model of disk can be configured for 
between one and sixteen cache segments. 


CacheSize is the size of the disk cache. From 
this value and the CacheSegments, the size of 
each cache segment can be computed. The disk 
used to validate our model has a 512 KB cache. 


e Max_Cylinder is the number of cylinders in the 
disk. The disk used to validate our model has 
6526 cylinders. 
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parameter 
BlockSize 
DirectBlocks 








ClusterSize 
CylinderGroupSize 
SystemCallOverhead 






MemoryCopyRate 


application memory 











4.3. Workload specification 


The workload parameters that affect file system 
cache performance are the ones needed to predict 
the disk performance and the file layout on disk. 
Table 2 presents this set of parameters; most of 
these parameters were taken from earlier work on 
disk modeling [Shriver98]." 


4.4 The model 


Our approach has been to use the technique pre- 
sented in our earlier work on disk modeling, which 
models the individual components of the I/O path, 
and then composes the models together [Shriver97]. 
We use some of the ideas presented in the disk cache 
model to model the file system cache. 


Disk response time. The mean disk response 
time is the sum of disk overhead, disk head posi- 
tioning time, and time to transfer the data from 
disk to the file system cache: 


DRT = DiskOverhead + PositionTime + 
E[disk_request-_size] / min{BusTR, DiskTR}. 


(Note: E[z] denotes the expected, or average value 
for x.) The amount of time spent positioning the 
disk head, PositionTime, depends on the current lo- 
cation of the disk head, which is determined by the 
previous request. For example, if this is the first 
request for a block in a given cluster, PositionTime 


1The previous disk model includes additional workload pa- 
rameters that support specification of spatial locality; these 
are not needed for our current model since we assume that 
the files are accessed sequentially. The earlier disk model 
also supports a read fraction parameter; in this paper, we 
only model file reads. 


Table 1: File system parameters and values for validated platform. 


the amount of data which the file system processes at once 8 KB 


the number of blocks that can be accessed before the indirect 
block needs to be accessed 

the amount of a file that is stored contiguously on disk 
number of bytes on a disk that file system treats as “close” 


time needed to check the file system cache for the requested 
data 


rate at which data are copied from the file system cache to the 


validated platform 


64 KB 
16 MB 


10 ps/KB 


will include both seek time and time for the rota- 
tional latency. Let E[SeekTime] be the mean seek 
time and E[RotLat] be the mean rotational latency 
(1/2 the time for a full disk rotation). Thus, the 
disk response time for the first request in a cluster 
is 


DRT{random request] = DiskOverhead + 
E[SeekTime] + E[RotLat] + 
E[disk_request_size] (2) 
min{BusTR, DiskTR}° 


If the previous request was for a block in the same 
cylinder group, the seek distance will be small. This 
will be the case if the previous read was to a por- 
tion of the file stored in the same cylinder group, 
or to some other file found in the same cylinder 
group. If there are n files being accessed concur- 
rently, the expected seek distance will either be (a) 
Max-_Cylinder/3, if the device driver and disk con- 
troller request queues are empty, or (b) (assuming 
the disk scheduler is using an elevator algorithm) 
Max_Cylinder/(m + 2) [Shriver97]. 


The mean disk request size, E[disk_request-size], can 
be computed by averaging the request sizes; these 
can be computed by simulating the algorithm to de- 
termine the amount of data prefetched, where the 
simulation stops when the amount of accessed data 
is equal to ClusterSize. If the file system is servicing 
more than one file, the actual amount prefetched 
can be smaller than expected due to blocks being 
evicted before use. If the file system is not prefetch- 
ing data, the E[disk_request-size] is the file system 
block size, BlockSize. 


Sometimes the requested data are in the disk cache 
due to readahead; in these cases, the disk response 
time is 
DRT[cached request] = DiskOverhead + 
E[disk_request_size] /BusTR. (3) 
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Table 2: Workload specification. 


temporal locality measures 











arrival_process 


spatial locality measures 


bursty) 









File system response time. We first compute 
the amount of time needed for all of the file system 
accesses TotalFSRT, and then compute the mean 
response time for each access, FSRT, by averaging: 


data_span 


FSRT = ——— 
request_size 


TotalFSRT. (4) 


The rest of this section discusses approximating 
TotalFSRT. 


Let us first look at the simplest case: reading one 
file that resides entirely in one cluster, the mean 
response time to read the cluster contains file system 
overhead plus the time needed to access the data 
from disk: 
ClusterRT = FSOverhead + 
DRT [first request] + 


5. DRT[remaining request;] 
i 


where the first request and remaining requests 


are the disk requests for the blocks in 
the cluster and DRT[first request] is from 
equation (2). If n files are being serviced 
at once, the DRT[remaining request;]’s each 


contain E[SeekTime] + E[RotLat] if n is more 
than CacheSegments, the number of disk cache 


segments. If not, some of the data will be 
in disk cache and equation (3) is used. The 
FSOverhead can be measured  experimently 


or computed as SystemCallOverhead + 
E[request-_size] / MemoryCopyRate. The number 
of requests per cluster can be computed as 
data_span/disk_request-size. 


If the files span multiple clusters, we have 
TotalFSRT = NumClusters - ClusterRT 


where we approximate the number of clusters 
as NumClusters = data-span/ClusterSize. To 


rate at, which requests arrive at the storage device requests/second 
cylinder_group-id cylinder group (location) of the file 


inter-request timing (constant [open, closed], Poisson, or 





the span (range) of data accessed 
length of a host read or write request bytes 
length of a run, a contiguous set of requests 









capture the “extra” cluster due to only the 
first DirectBlocks blocks being stored on the 
same cluster, this value is incremented by 1 if 
(ClusterSize/BlockSize)/DirectBlocks is not 1 and 
data_span/BlockSize > DirectBlocks. 


If the device driver or disk controller scheduling al- 
gorithm is CLOOK or CSCAN and the queue is not 
zero, then there is a large seek time (for CLOOK) or 
a full stroke seek time (for CSCAN) for each group 
of n accesses, when n is the number of files be- 
ing serviced by the file system; we call this time 
extra_seek_time. 


If the n files being read are larger than DirectBlocks, 
we must include the time required to read the indi- 
rect block: 


TotalFSRT = n- NumClusters - ClusterRT + 
num_requests - extra_seek_time + 
DRT [indirect block] (5) 


where num_requests is the number of disk requests 
in a file. Since the location of the indirect block is 
on a random cylinder group, equation (2) is used to 
compute DRT|[indirect block]. Of course, if the file 
contains more blocks than can be referenced by both 
the inode and the indirect block, multiple indirect 
block terms are needed. 


5 Discussion 


In the introduction to this paper, we listed the rea- 
sons that prefetching improves performance: the 
disk cache comes into play, the device driver amor- 
tizes the fixed cost of an I/O over a larger amount of 
data, and total disk seek time can be decreased. In 
this section we discuss the terms introduced by our 
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model and attempt to explain where the time goes, 
and when and why prefetching works. To do this, we 
collected detailed traces of a variety of workloads. 
These traces allowed us to compute the file system 
and disk response times experienced by the test ma- 
chines. These response times were also used in our 
validations as discussed in Appendix A. 


Hardware setup and trace gathering. We 
performed experiments on two hardware configu- 
rations: a 200 MHz Pentium Pro processor and 
a 450 MHz Pentium II processor. Each machine 
had 128 MB of main memory. We conducted all 
of our tracing and measurements on a 4 GB Sea- 
gate ST34501W (Cheetah) disk, connected via a 
10 MB/second PCI SCSI controller (for the 200 
MHz processor) or via a 20 MB/second PCI SCSI 
controller (for the 450 MHz processor). Our test 
machines were running version 3.1 of the BSD/OS 
operating system. The file system parameters for 
our test file systems are found in Table 1 and the 
disk parameters are in Section 4.2. 


We collected our traces by adding trace points to 
the BSD/OS kernel. At each trace point the kernel 
wrote a record to an in-memory buffer describing 
the type of event that had occurred and any related 
data. The kernel added a time stamp to each trace 
record, using the CPU’s on-chip cycle counter. A 
user-level process periodically read the contents of 
the trace buffer. 


To document the response time for application-level 
read requests, we used a pair of trace points at the 
entry and exit of the FFS read routine. Similarly, 
we measured disk-level response times using a pair 
of trace points in the SCSI driver, one when a re- 
quest is issued to the disk controller, and a second 
when the disk controller indicates that the I/O has 
completed. Additional trace points documented the 
exact sequence (and size) of the prefetch requests is- 
sued by the file system, and the amount of time each 
request spent on the operating system’s disk queue. 


The numbers discussed in this section are for the 
machine with the faster bus unless stated otherwise. 


Disk cache. When an application makes a read 
request of the file system, the file system checks to 
see if the requested data are in its cache, and if not, 
issues an I/O request to the disk. The data will be 
found in the file system cache if they were prefetched 
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Figure 1: File system response times for a 64 KB file 
with and without the disk cache performing reada- 
head. The readahead values are measured; the no- 
readahead values are predicted by the model. 


and have not been evicted. If the data are not in 
the file system’s cache, the file system must read it 
from the disk. There are two possible scenarios: 


1. The data are in the disk cache as a result of 
readahead for a previous command, so the disk 
does not need to read the data again. The disk 
sends the data directly from the disk cache. 


2. The data are not in the disk cache and must be 
read from the disk surface. 


In an attempt to quantify the effect of the disk 
cache, Figures 1 and 2 contain the file system 
response time measurements with the disk cache 
performing readahead and file system response 
time predictions without the disk cache perform- 
ing readahead. The percent improvement in the 
response time when the disk cache is performing 
readahead is 17-23%. 


Modern disks are capable of caching data for con- 
current workloads, where each workload is reading 
a region of the disk sequentially. If there are enough 
cache segments for the current number of sequential 
workloads, the disk will readahead for each work- 
load, and each workload will benefit. However, if 
there are more sequential workloads than cache seg- 
ments, depending on the cache replacement algo- 
rithm used by the disk, the disk’s ability to prefetch 
may have little or no positive effect on performance. 
In addition, disk readahead is only valuable when 
the file system prefetch size is less than the cluster 
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Figure 2: File system response times for a 128 KB 
file with and without the disk cache performing 
readahead. The readahead values are measured; the 
no-readahead values are predicted by the model. 


size, since, after that, the entire cluster is fetched 
with one disk access. In the case of our file system 
parameters, this occurred when the file was 128 KB 
or smaller. 


I/O cost amortization. On our slow bus config- 
uration, we measured the disk overhead of perform- 
ing an I/O operation at 1.2 to 1.8 ms, which is on 
the same order as the time to perform a half-rotation 
(3 ms). The measured transfer rate of the bus is 9.3 
MB/s; by saving an I/O operation, we can transfer 
an additional 11 to 16 KB. As an example, assume 
that 64 KB of data will be used by the application. 
If the requested data are in the disk cache, using a 
file block of 8 KB will take at least 14.1 ms (1.8 ms 
overhead four times + 6.9 ms for data transfer);? a 
file block of 64 KB will take 8.7 ms (1.8 ms overhead 
+ 6.9 ms for data transfer), just a little over half the 
1/O time. 


The impact of I/O cost amortization can be seen 
when comparing the measured file system response 
time when servicing one file, with and without 
prefetching. Figure 3 show these times for the slower 
hardware configuration. With prefetching disabled, 
the file system requests data in BlockSize units, in- 
creasing the number of requests, and the amount 
of disk and file system overhead. The additional 
overheads increase the resulting performance by 13- 
29%. 


2With the file system performing prefetching, there will 
be 4 disk requests having a mean disk request size of 16 KB. 
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Figure 3: Measured file system response times for 
a 64 KB file with and without the file system per- 
forming prefetching. 


When we ran our tests on the machine with the 
faster bus, we noted anomalous disk behavior that 
we do not yet understand. According to our mea- 
surements, it should (and does, in most cases) take 
roughly 0.78 ms to read an 8 KB block from the 
disk cache over the bus on this machine. However, 
under certain circumstances, 8 KB reads from the 
disk cache complete more quickly, taking roughly 
0.56 ms.° This happened only when file system 
prefetching is disabled, i.e., when the file system re- 
quests multiple consecutive 8 KB blocks, and when 
there is only one application reading from the disk. 
The net result is that, in these rare situations, per- 
formance is slightly better with file system prefetch- 
ing disabled. This behavior also was displayed with 
the slower bus, but as you can see in Figure 3, the 
bus is slow enough so that the response time with 
prefetching is smaller than the response time with- 
out prefetching. 


Seek time reduction. As the number of active 
workloads increases, the latency for each workload 
will increase, but the disk throughput can, paradox- 
ically, increase as well. Due to the type of scheduling 
algorithms used for the device driver queue, more 
elements in the read queue can mean smaller seeks 
between each read, and hence greater disk through- 
put. On the other hand, a longer queue means that 
each request will, on average, spend more time in the 
queue, and thus the read latency will be greater. 


3We are in communication with Seagate in an attempt to 
determine why we are seeing this behavior. 
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Figure 4: Measured file system response times for 8 
64 KB files with the device driver using a CLOOK 
scheduling algorithm with a FCFS scheduling algo- 
rithm. 


Figure 4 displays the file system response time 
with the device driver implementing the CLOOK 
scheduling algorithm (the standard algorithm), and 
implementing FCFS, which will not reduce the seek 
time. The performance gain from using CLOOK 
over FCFS is 14%. 


I/O / computation overlap. As was discussed 
in Section 1, if an application performs substantial 
computation as well as I/O, prefetching may allow 
the application to overlap the two, increasing ap- 
plication throughput and decreasing file system re- 
sponse time. For example, on our test hardware, 
computing the MD5 checksum of a 10 KB block of 
data takes approximately one millisecond. A pro- 
gram reading data from the disk and computing the 
MD5 checksum will exhibit delays between succes- 
sive read requests, giving the file system time to 
prefetch data in anticipation of the next read re- 
quest. Figure 5 shows the file system response times 
with a request size of 10 KB for files of varying 
lengths. The figure shows the response time given 
no delay (representing the application having no I/O 
/ computation overlap), with an application delay 
of 0.5 ms, and with an application delay of 1.0 ms 
(as with MD5). As the file size increases, so do 
the savings due to prefetching. With a 64 KB file 
there is a 36% improvement, compared to a 114% 
improvement when reading a 512 KB file. 
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Figure 5: Measured file system response times with 
the application think time of 0 ms, 0.5 ms, and 1 
ms, 


Summary. In this section we showed how the 
components of prefetching combine to improve per- 
formance. In our tests, disk caching provided a 17— 
23% boost, I/O cost amortization yielded, 13-29%, 
seek time reduction (CLOOK vs. FCFS) 14%, and 
overlapping computation and I/O can save as much 
as 50%. Depending on the behavior of the specific 
application, these components can have a greater or 
lesser benefit; added together, the performance gain 
is significant. 


6 Conclusions 


We developed an analytic model that predicts the 
response time of the file system with a maximum 
relative error of 9% (see Appendix A). Given the 
wide range of conceivable file system layouts and 
prefetching policies, an accurate analytic model sim- 
plifies the task of setting system parameters that 
may improve performance enough to be worth im- 
plementing and studying in more detail. 


Our model has allowed us to develop two suggestions 
for decreasing the file system response time. If it 
is reasonable to assume that the prefetched data 
will be used, and we have room in the file system 
cache, once the disk head has been positioned over a 
cluster, the entire cluster should be read. This will 
decrease the file system and disk overheads. 


The number of disk cache segments restricts the 
number of sequential workloads for which the disk 
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Figure 6: File system response times for 8 64 KB 
files with 3 and 8 segments. 3-segment values are 
measured and 8-segment values are predicted by the 
model. 


cache can perform readahead, which means that if 
the number of disk cache segments is smaller than 
the number of concurrent workloads, it can be as 
if the disk had no cache at all. One enhancement 
that we suggest is for the file system to dynamically 
modify the number of disk cache segments to be 
the number of files being concurrently accessed from 
that disk. This is a simple and inexpensive SCSI op- 
eration, and can mean the difference between hav- 
ing the disk cache work effectively and having it not 
work at all. Figure 6 compares the measured file 
system response time when servicing 8 workloads 
with 3 cache segments and the predicted response 
time with 8 cache segments. This shows us a 44— 
46% decrease in the response time when the number 
of cache segments is set to the number of concurrent 
workloads. 


Our current model does not handle file system 
writes; we would like to extend it to support writes. 
We would like to use our analytic model to compare 
different file system prefetching polices and param- 
eter settings to determine the “best” setting for a 
particular workload. Workloads which seem promis- 
ing are web server, scientific workloads [Miller91], 
and database benchmarking workloads. 


Acknowledgments. Many thanks to Bruce 
Hillyer for many interesting conversations. 
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A Validation of the model 


To validate the model, we ran a set of simple mi- 
crobenchmark workloads, collecting traces of both 
file system and disk events. From these traces, we 
determined the mean disk and application-level re- 
sponse times for a variety of synthetic and real work- 
loads. The results in this section are presented for 
the machine with the slower bus. 


The workloads. We created simple workloads 
which opened files, read them sequentially, and 
closed them. We recorded only the reads, i.e., not 
the open and close operations. We varied the re- 
quest size and size of the file (which, in turn, var- 
ied data_span and run_length). Our workloads have 
a closed arrival process; files greater than 96 KB 
spanned at least two cylinder groups. 


Single files accessed. We ran our workloads us- 
ing one process to access a single file; we repeated 
the experiments 100 times and averaged to compute 
the measured FSRT. Table 3 includes the measured 
and model-computed FSRT using equations (4) and 
(5), as well as the relative errors of the model. In 
all but one case the model’s estimate is within 4% 
of the measured result; when reading 32 KB of a 
64 KB file the model error is 9%, which is higher, 
but still quite good for an analytic model of this 
type. 


Multiple files accessed. We then reran our ex- 
periments with multiple concurrent processes, each 
accessing a different file with the same workload 
specification (i.e., same request size and same file 
size). All of the files were opened at the beginning 
of the experiment; the files which were used during 
one experiment run were randomly chosen among a 
set of files that spanned the 4 GB disk. We flushed 
the disk cache between each of the 50 experiment 
runs. Table 4 presents our results using equations 
(4) and (5). We see that the model’s error is 6% or 
less in all cases. 


Prefetching disabled. We modified the file sys- 
tem to disable prefetching and reran our single file 
experiments. Table 5 contains our results using 
equations (4) and (5) with E[disk_request_size] = 
BlockSize. The maximum relative error is 7%. 
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Table 3: Relative errors with one file accessed. 


request size | file size | measured E[FSRT] | computed E[FSRT] 
(KB) (KB) (ms) (ms) 


at 


Table 4: Relative errors with multiple files accessed. 
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Table 5: Relative errors with one file accessed and prefetching disabled. 
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Abstract 


User-level virtual memory (VM) primitives are used in 
many different application domains including distributed 
shared memory, persistent objects, garbage collection, 
and checkpointing. Unfortunately, VM primitives only 
allow traps to be handled at the granularity of fixed- 
sized pages defined by the operating system and archi- 
tecture. In many cases, this results in a size mismatch 
between pages and application-defined objects that can 
lead to a significant loss in performance. In this paper 
we describe the design and implementation of a library 
that provides, at the granularity of application-defined re- 
gions, the same set of services that are commonly avail- 
able at a page-granularity using VM primitives. Applica- 
tions that employ the interface of this library, called the 
Region Trap Library (RTL), can create and use multiple 
objects with different levels of protection (i.e., invalid, 
read-only, or read-write) that reside on the same virtual 
memory page and trap only on read/write references to 
objects in an invalid state or write references to objects 
in aread-only state. All other references to these objects 
proceed at hardware speeds. 

Benchmarks of an implementation on five different 
OS/architecture combinations are presented along with 
a case study using region trapping within a distributed 
shared memory (DSM) system, to implement a region- 
based version of the lazy release consistency (LRC) co- 
herence protocol. Together, the benchmark results and 
the DSM case study suggest that region trapping mech- 
anisms provide a feasible region-granularity alternative 
for application domains that commonly rely on page- 
based virtual memory primitives. 


1 Introduction 


Modern operating systems typically export to the user- 
level the ability to manipulate the protection levels of 
virtual memory pages and to handle traps to those pages 
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from within an application. Although originally intended 
for user-level virtual memory management, these mech- 
anisms have been used in many application domains 
beyond those for which they were originally designed, 
including distributed shared memory, persistent stores, 
garbage collection and checkpointing. Unfortunately, 
pages are often the wrong unit for data management, 
since their size is fixed by the operating system and ar- 
chitecture and this size usually has little in common with 
the size of variable-length data objects defined within an 
application. When multiple data objects with different 
access patterns occupy the same virtual memory page, a 
trap to one object on the page may adversely affect the 
state of any other object on the same page. Conversely, 
for data objects that cross page-boundaries, traps must 
typically be handled one page at a time and may incur 
greater overhead than necessary. 


A variety of mechanisms have been proposed for man- 
aging data at finer granularity or at a granularity de- 
fined by the application. There has been much research, 
for example, on the use of software checks, inserted by 
the compiler prior to memory references, to determine 
the status of persistent objects in a persistent store (e.g., 
White [26] and Moss [18]). Some systems have also 
used software checks to implement fine-grained shar- 
ing or write collection in a distributed shared memory 
(DSM) system e.g., Shasta [22], Blizzard-S [23], and 
Midway [6]). Although the trade-offs between incurring 
a small software check overhead on common memory 
references versus a large overhead on traps (which are 
much less common) have been studied from an efficiency 
point of view (Hosking and Moss [10], Zekauskas et al. 
[28], Thekkath and Levy [25]), one of the advantages of 
VM trap handling mechanisms seems to be their avail- 
ability on most modern operating systems and architec- 
tures. Other object-based DSM systems have explored 
the use of program-level constructs to explicitly inform 
the system when shared objects are referenced (e.g., Orca 
[5], Amber [9], Midway [6] and CRL [13]). Although 
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these systems avoid the need for both software checks 
and traps, they also impose a more restrictive program- 
ming model on the user. 


In this paper, we present the design of mechanisms 
for providing, at the granularity of application-defined 
regions of memory, the same set of services that are com- 
monly available at a page-granularity using virtual mem- 
ory primitives. These mechanisms, implemented as a C 
library called the Region Trap Library (RTL), use a com- 
bination of pointer swizzling and virtual memory protec- 
tion to provide a portable set of primitives for manipulat- 
ing protection levels to regions and for handling traps to 
regions from within an application domain (and they do 
not depend on features of a particular programming lan- 
guage). Thus, for example, if three regions A, B, and C 
use the RTL interface and occupy the same virtual mem- 
ory page, and A is in an invalid state, B is in a read-only 
state, and C is in a read-write state, the RTL mechanisms 
will generate a trap on a read or write reference to A ora 
write reference to B, but allow read/write references to C 
and read references to B to proceed at hardware speeds. 
The RTL mechanisms also allow an application domain 
to map the same region at different protection levels for 
different threads within the same address space, and to 
determine both the set of regions that have been modi- 
fied since a previous check and the set of modified ad- 
dresses within those regions. Together, these services 
form a superset of those commonly offered by the operat- 
ing system through VM primitives at a page-granularity 
and listed by Appel and Li in their paper discussing the 
requirements of application domains that make use of 
VM primitives [4]. 

One of the main contributions of the mechanisms de- 
scribed in this paper is that they are general purpose 
(i.e., they can be used in different application domains 
and languages) and they can be ported to many differ- 
ent modern architectures and operating systems. While 
earlier papers have discussed the use of pointer swiz- 
zling for object faulting [10][25], to our knowledge 
pointer and register swizzling have been implemented 
previously only within an interpreted Smalltalk environ- 
ment and specifically for persistent storage [10]. Ear- 
lier systems have also not considered the problem of 
providing more than one level of protection using these 
techniques, or the problem of providing a solution that 
can work across different architectures or in applica- 
tion domains other than persistent storage and garbage 
collection. We have currently implemented the RTL 
mechanisms on several operating system/architecture 
combinations: Solaris/MicroSparc, Solaris/UltraSparc, 
TRIX/R4400, AIX/PowerPC, and LINUX/Pentium, and 
explored their use within a distributed shared memory 
system. We present some of the issues involved in the 
design and implementation of these mechanisms on dif- 


ferent systems and the overhead incurred by these mech- 
anisms on each of these different systems. We also de- 
scribe the implementation and use of these mechanisms 
for a region-based version of the /azy release consistency 
protocol within the TreadMarks DSM system. In the 
DSM case study, we find that the overhead estimates for 
region trapping account for less than 1% of the parallel 
execution time in five of the six applications examined, 
and 6% in the other application. The use of regions rather 
than pages for sharing data also leads to significant im- 
provements (up to 41%) in performance for the applica- 
tions used in this study. 

An overview of this paper follows. Section 2 presents 
some of the background and related work for the ideas 
presented in this paper. Section 3 describes the design 
and implementation of the Region Trap Library. Section 
4 presents the results of some micro-benchmarks that 
compare the overhead of region trapping mechanisms to 
page-based VM primitives. Section 5 presents our case 
study using region trapping within a DSM environment. 
In Section 6 we discuss the potential and limitations of 
our approach and present our conclusions in Section 7. 


2 Background and Related Work 


Our goal in this paper is to explore the design and imple- 
mentation of mechanisms for modern architectures and 
modern operating systems that offer the same set of ser- 
vices typically provided through virtual memory primi- 
tives, but at the granularity of user-defined regions. Ap- 
pel and Li, in their paper on virtual memory (VM) prim- 
itives for user applications, list the set of services com- 
monly required by applications that make use of these 
VM primitives [4]. These services, generalized to in- 
clude region-based primitives in addition to VM primi- 
tives, are shown in Table 1. These services are available 
in some form or another on virtually all modern archi- 
tectures but only at a page-granularity. Some very early 
architectures (e.g., the Burroughs 6000 series of comput- 
ers [16]) once provided non-page granularity support for 
handling traps and managing data from user applications, 
but such support is not available on any modern architec- 
tures. 

The mechanisms we propose use pointer swizzling for 
region trap handling. Pointer swizzling has been used 
previously in persistent object and garbage collection 
systems. In a persistent object system, pointers to ob- 
jects may have different representations when they reside 
on disk than when they reside in memory, and pointer 
swizzling is used to update the values of pointers when 
objects are brought into memory or written out to disk. 
Most implementations use either software checks to de- 
tect references to invalid objects (see White [26] for a 
review) or VM page trapping mechanisms to fault ob- 
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TRAP handle traps to {page,region} in user handler 
PROTI decrease accessibility of a {page,region} 
PROTN decrease accessibility of N {pages,regions} 
UNPROT | increase accessibility of a {page,region} 
DIRTY return the list of dirty {pages,regions} 
MAP2 map physical {page,region} at two different 
addresses at different protection levels, 

in the same address space 




























Table 1: Description of services typically required of ap- 
plications using page-based VM primitives, and analo- 
gous region-based RTL services. 


jects into memory at a page-granularity (e.g., Texas [24] 
and Objectstore [15]). 

Hosking and Moss [10] implemented a technique 
called object faulting within an interpreted Smalltalk en- 
vironment. In their strategy, pointers to a persistent ob- 
ject are swizzled to refer to a fault block that lies on a 
protected page. This fault block acts as a stand in for 
the object when it is not in memory. A reference to the 
object generates a trap, and the object is faulted in to 
memory. In this scheme, references to the object once 
it is brought into memory are indirect, unless, as sug- 
gested by Hosking and Moss, a garbage collection sys- 
tem is used that can recognize these indirect references 
and convert them to direct references. Although this 
strategy provides some advantages over persistent object 
systems that use page-granularity trapping mechanisms 
or software checks prior to each memory reference, its 
implementation is language dependent and it makes ex- 
tensive use of virtual method invocation and built-in indi- 
rect references to objects within an interpreted Smalltalk 
environment. 

Thekkath et al. describe the use of unaligned access 
traps for object faulting [25]. Unaligned access traps 
are generated by some architectures on memory refer- 
ences to data that should to be word aligned but is not. 
This mechanism was used for fast synchronization in 
the APRIL processor [2]. Using this approach for ob- 
ject faulting, pointers to an object would be swizzled so 
that they are unaligned, and a subsequent dereference to 
the pointer would generate an unaligned access trap that 
could be handled by the application. However, this strat- 
egy, while providing a language independent solution to 
object granularity trap handling, cannot be used on archi- 
tectures that do not support unaligned access traps (e.g., 
the PowerPC architecture), and will only work in lim- 
ited cases on architectures that support unaligned traps 
for some memory reference instructions but byte level 
accesses for others (e.g., the SPARC architecture). 

The mechanisms we describe in this paper are similar 
in some respects to these latter two strategies, but are de- 


signed to provide greater functionality using mechanisms 
that do not depend on features of a particular program- 
ming language, and in an architecturally portable fash- 
ion. Many applications that use page-based virtual mem- 
ory primitives require the ability to trap on read/write 
references to inaccessible pages or on write references 
to read-only pages. However, the use of unaligned ac- 
cess traps, as well the strategy proposed by Hosking and 
Moss, provide only the ability to trap on inaccessible ob- 
jects. One level of protection may be sufficient in the 
context in which these earlier strategies have been pro- 
posed (to fault objects into memory), but they do not suf- 
fice in many other contexts. This includes checkpointing 
applications, where the system has to be able to detect 
write operations to objects that are either in a read-only 
or invalid state, or in the implementation of coherence 
protocols within a distributed shared memory system, 
where the system typically needs to be able to obtain up- 
dates to an object on read references in an invalid state 
and to mark changes to the object on write references in 
the invalid or read-only state. 


3 The Region Trap Library 


In this section, we describe the design and implemen- 
tation of the Region Trap Library (RTL). We begin by 
describing the interface to the RTL. 


3.1 RTL Interface 


Applications that use the RTL must identify the ar- 
eas of memory that are to be managed as regions, the 
set of pointers that are used to reference regions, and 
a handler function that will be invoked when a region 
trap occurs. A variety of primitives are provided for 
specifying each. To identify regions, an application may 
use a memory allocator called region_-alloc (size) 
to both allocate and define a region, or define a pre- 
viously allocated range of memory as a region using 
region_define(addr, size). An additional pa- 
rameter may be provided to these functions that identi- 
fies a pointer that will be used to reference that region. 
A region pointer identified in this way is referred to as 
a bounded region pointer, since it can only be used to 
refer to the specified region. Additional bounded point- 
ers to the same region can be specified using a primitive 
called region_bptr(&ptr1, &ptr2), which indi- 
cates that ptr2 will be used to refer to the same region 
as ptr1. Unbounded region pointers, those that may 
refer to any region, can be specified using a primitive 
called region_ptr(&ptr). Region pointers can be 
destroyed using a call to region_ptr-_-free(&ptr). 
The region_ptr and region_ptr-_free calls are 
used to maintain a list of pointers associated with each 
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char *x; char *x; 


struct sigaction s1,s2; 













x = valloc(N); x = region-alloc(N,&x); 
s1.sa_handler = page_handler; 
sigaction(SIGSEGV,&s1,&s2); 
mprotect(x,N,PROT_READ); 








region_handler(x,reg_handler); 


a= x(0]; /* no trap */ 
x[1] = 1; /* trap */ 
x[2] = 2; /* no trap */ 


a= x(0]; /* no trap */ 
x[1] = 1; /* trap */ 
x[2] = 2; /* no trap */ 


Page-based trapping RTL region trapping with a RTL region trapping with an 
using VM primitives bounded region pointer unbounded region pointer 


char *x; 





x = region_alloc(N); 


region_ptr(&x); 
region_handler(x,reg_handler); 
region_protect(x,PROT_READ); | region_protect(x,PROT_READ); 
a= x[0]; /* no trap */ 
x[1] = 1; /* trap */ 

x[2] = 2; /* no trap */ 





RTL region trapping with 
C++ pointer declaration 


region_ptr<char *> x; 
















x = region-alloc(N); 








region_handler(x,reg_handler); 
region_protect(x,PROT.READ); 







a= x[0]; /* no trap */ 
x[{1] = 1; /* trap */ 
x[2] = 2; /* no trap */ 


Table 2: Example of how regions are defined in the RTL using both the C and C++-style declaration of region pointers, 
and compared to the analogous code using page-based virtual memory mechanisms. 


Trap handler for virtual memory primitives Trap handler for region trapping library 


page-_handler(signal-context) 


char *addr = faulting-address(); 


if ( is_a_write_fault ) 


mprotect(addr,page_size, PROT_READ | PROT_WRITE); 


else 
mprotect(addr,page_size, PROT_READ); 


} 


reg_handler(region-trap-context) 


char *addr = faulting_address(); 


if ( isa_write_fault ) 

region_protect(addr, PROT_READ | PROT_WRITE); 
else 

region_protect(addr, PROT_READ); 





Table 3: Skeletons of trap handler functions contrasting the way traps are handled using virtual memory primitives 


and the region trapping mechanisms. 


region. Later, when protection levels are changed for a 
region each of these pointers will be swizzled by the RTL 
(see Section 3.2 for further details). 


All calls to allocate or define regions, or to modify pro- 
tection levels, update the region pointers that are declared 
by the user to reference that particular region. Region 
pointers can be used in the same way as other C pointers 
including the ability to use offsets within a region and to 
manipulate pointers using pointer arithmetic. The only 
restriction is that pointers not explicitly identified to the 
RTL should not be used to reference regions allocated or 
defined by the RTL. 


The region handler function, potentially a differ- 
ent one for each region, can be provided as an ad- 
ditional parameter when the region is defined, or it 
may be specified separately using a primitive called 
region_-handler. Region protection levels are set 
using a function called region_protect. Protec- 
tion levels are specified as they are for the VM prim- 
itive mprotect, as PROT_NONE (to trap on any sub- 
sequent reference to this region), PROT-READ (to trap 
only on subsequent write references to this region), and 
PROT_READ | PROT_WRITE (to enable all read or write ref- 
erences to this region). 
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These C functions present a low-level interface that is 
intended to mimic corresponding page-based VM prim- 
itives whenever possible. Table 2 shows how VM prim- 
itives (column 1) and RTL primitives using this C inter- 
face (columns 2 and 3) are used for handling traps, to vir- 
tual memory pages in the former case and for regions in 
the latter case. Table 3 shows the skeleton of analogous 
application trap handler functions for both the VM and 
region trapping cases. While the use of C as an interface 
permits this library to be used in virtually any language 
environment, the semantics of C are such that a program- 
mer using this interface directly would have to exercise 
some discipline in the way regions and region pointers 
are defined and used. For instance, there is no way in C to 
indicate to the RTL when a pointer is declared that it will 
be used to refer.to regions, and to automatically inform 
the RTL library that a pointer is no longer being used 
to refer to regions when the scope within which it was 
declared has ended. This necessitates the use of the rou- 
tines region_ptr (and region_ptr-_free for point- 
ers that are not declared globally) when using the C in- 
terface directly. 


Within specific languages and application domains, 
higher-level interfaces can be built that provide more el- 
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egant ways to define regions, region pointers, and trap 
handlers. In C++, for example, the template facility pro- 
vides a means to simplify the way in which region point- 
ers are allocated and deallocated from the RTL, through 
a region pointer wrapper class as shown in column 4 
of Table 2. Using C++ templates, the declaration of 
a region pointer as region_ptr<type *> is suffi- 
cient both as a declaration of the pointer and an indi- 
cation to the RTL that this pointer will be used to re- 
fer to regions. Calls to the RTL functions region_ptr 
and region_ptr_free are made automatically from 
within the constructor and destructor for this pointer 
class. The access operators for these wrapper classes are 
overloaded so that references to a pointer declared in this 
way are statically replaced by the compiler with direct 
pointer references. 


3.2 Implementing Protection Levels 


Within the RTL, three separate memory areas are 
maintained, an invalid area, a read-only area, and a read- 
write area. The invalid area does not occupy any phys- 
ical memory and may in fact be outside of the address 
space of the process (e.g., in the kernel’s address space). 
The other two areas are each composed of a set of vir- 
tual memory pages that are mapped into the user address 
space. In the read-only area, all pages are mapped read- 
only, and in the read-write area, all pages are mapped 
read-write. Space is allocated to a specific region in each 
of these areas on demand and according to the protec- 
tion levels that are used for that region. When region 
protection for a particular region is set to x (where x is 
invalid, read-only, or read-write), pointers to that region 
are swizzled so that they refer to the copy of the region 
occupying pages in the area mapped to protection level 
zx. This strategy is illustrated in Figure 1. 

If a region is currently in an invalid state, pointers to 
that region point to an area within the invalid space re- 
served for that region (Figure 1(a)), and a reference to 
that region through any of these pointers will generate a 
trap. If a region is currently in a read-only state, point- 
ers to that region refer to the copy of the region in the 
read-only area (Figure 1(b)), and only write references 
to that region will generate a trap. Finally, if a region is 
in a read/write state (Figure 1(c)), pointers to that region 
are swizzled to point to a space reserved for that region 
in the read/write area, so that all references to that region 
can proceed without a trap. In this way, a lower protec- 
tion level for one region will not result in unnecessary 
traps to another region occupying the same set of virtual 
memory pages, since the pointers to each respective re- 
gion will simply point to different areas. Mapping the 
same region at two different protection levels within the 
same address space can be done by declaring two differ- 


ent sets of pointers to the same region but with different 
protection levels. 


3.3. Region Trap Handling 


When a region trap occurs, the RTL goes through the 
following sequence of steps: 


e Determine the region to which the faulting address 
belongs, the region pointer(s) that refer to this re- 
gion, and the application’s trap handler for that re- 
gion. 


If the protection level is being changed within the 
region trap handler, decode the faulting instruction 
and then swizzle both the register containing the 
faulting address and pointer(s) in memory referring 
to the faulting region. Recall that the pointers re- 
ferring to each region have been identified using 
region_ptr or region_bptr calls. 


Our prototype implementation of the RTL uses a bi- 
nary search to locate region addresses stored within an 
AVL tree. Although faster implementations of region 
lookup are possible, this approach provides adequate 
lookup times for the applications on which we have con- 
ducted experiments. Once the region is located, the trap 
handler specified by the application for that region is in- 
voked. Region pointers bound to this region and the ad- 
dress of the application’s handler function for this region 
are stored within the nodes of this tree and thus require 
no additional effort to locate. Unbounded region point- 
ers, if any have been declared, must be searched sepa- 
rately to see if any refer to this region. It is the responsi- 
bility of the application’s trap handler to determine how 
to handle a region trap and to indicate to the RTL what 
state the region should be mapped to prior to returning 
from the handler (as in Table 3). 

When region_protect is invoked from the appli- 
cation’s handler, the register and all pointers known to 
be referring to the region (as specified as parameters to 
region_alloc, region_define, region_ptr, or 
region_bptr) are swizzled. Swizzling the register 
containing the faulting address requires first decoding the 
instruction that generated the fault in order to determine 
which register requires swizzling, and then modifying 
that register. Region pointers may point to any address 
within a region. Consequently, when pointers or regis- 
ters are swizzled from one memory area to another, their 
offset from the start of the region in those respective ar- 
eas must be preserved (this is what permits offsets and 
pointer arithmetic to be used). 

A key concern with the efficiency of this strategy 
arises from the fact that some transitions to the read-only 
state for a region require updating the read-only copy of 
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Figure |: Setting region protection levels by swizzling region pointers between three areas: invalid, read-only, and 
read-write. On architectures with a large kernel address space (e.g., MIPS), the invalid area is mapped to kernel space. 
On other architectures, the invalid area is mapped to user space but does not occupy physical memory. 


the region, in order to maintain consistency. In particu- 
lar, on transitions directly from the read-write state to the 
read-only state, or transitions from the read-write state 
to the invalid state and then to the read-only state, this 
update must be performed. Further, the pages occupied 
by the read-only copy of the region are themselves in a 
read-only state, and they must first be unprotected (using 
mprotect) prior to beginning the update, and then re- 
protected once the update is complete. The performance 
implications of this read-only copy update are considered 
in the benchmarks of Section 4. Regions that transition 
only between read/write and invalid states or read-only 
and invalid states do not incur this overhead. 

The allocation of the region in two areas of memory, 
a read-only area and a read-write area, facilitates an ad- 
ditional service that many applications can make use of 
which is often referred to as a diff: Using this service, an 
application may, at any point during execution, query the 
RTL to determine the set of memory locations in a re- 
gion that have been modified since a previous write trap 
or checkpoint operation. Many distributed shared mem- 
ory systems and checkpointing applications, for exam- 
ple, implement such a service at a page-granularity. The 
region-based distributed shared memory implementation 
within Treadmarks, described in Section 5 also exploits 
this service, replacing Treadmarks’ existing page-based 
diff mechanisms with region-based diff mechanisms. 


3.4 Implementation Issues 


The RTL has currently been implemented on the Mi- 
croSparc and UltraSparc architectures, both running So- 
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laris, the SGI MIPS R4400 architecture running IRIX, 
the IBM RS/6000 architecture running AIX, and the Pen- 
tium architecture running LINUX. Some of the issues 
involved in implementing these strategies on various ar- 
chitectures, and in particular, some of the requirements 
from the operating system, architecture, and compiler for 
an implementation of region trap handling on these and 
other platforms are discussed in this subsection. 


Architectural requirements 


Setting region protection levels to invalid requires the 
ability to swizzle pointers to an area that is guaranteed to 
generate a trap. The MIPS architecture, one of the four 
architectures on which we have currently implemented 
the RTL, makes this particularly easy. On the MIPS, ad- 
dresses with the high order bit set refer to kernel space 
addresses, and the region trapping implementation can 
take advantage of this by swizzling this high order bit on 
pointers to regions in an invalid state. On the other archi- 
tectures, our implementation creates an additional area 
within a processes’ address space that is mapped as in- 
accessible and never occupies physical memory. Invalid 
regions are mapped to this area. These two approaches 
for mapping the invalid area behave the same and use the 
same amount of physical memory, but the latter solution 
potentially occupies three areas in the virtual memory ad- 
dress space of a process for each region. 

The use of precise interrupts on protection viola- 
tions by the architecture is an important prerequisite 
for the implementation of region trap handling. In the 
absence of precise interrupts, the trap handler would 
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have a more difficult time determining which instruc- 
tion/register caused the fault, and what machine state 
may have been altered. Fortunately, most modern ar- 
chitectures (including all of the architectures discussed 
in this paper) use precise interrupts on protection viola- 
tions. 


Operating system requirements 


The requirements from the operating system for an im- 
plementation of region trapping are relatively few. When 
a trap occurs and the RTL’s trap handler is called, the op- 
erating system must provide enough processor context to 
the RTL trap handler to allow it to determine the faulting 
address, the faulting instruction, and the register that con- 
tains the faulting address. Additionally, trap recovery in 
the RTL requires the ability to modify and restore execu- 
tion context. The versions of UNIX on which we have 
currently implemented the RTL (IRIX, AIX, LINUX, 
and Solaris) all provide this level of support. 


Compiler requirements 


There is some concern that the compiler might cache re- 
gion pointers in registers and that these registers, which 
are not known to the RTL will not be swizzled upon 
subsequent changes in protection levels. As a result 
later references to the region using the cached register 
value will not generate the proper behaviour (either gen- 
erating unwanted traps or not generating desired traps). 
Since protection levels are changed by calling the func- 
tion region_protect and since the compiler should 
not cache values that can be changed inside of the func- 
tion call across such calls, the compiler should not create 
these potentially dangerous register caches. The prob- 
lem is exacerbated because protection levels might be 
changed by a function that is called asynchronously (e.g., 
as a result of a trap). In the benchmarks that we have 
run on the five different platforms, as well as in the dis- 
tributed shared memory experiments we have conducted 
using the RTL in the SGI MIPS environment, we have 
not encountered any instances of this type of pointer 
aliasing. It is conceivable that some compilers may per- 
form such aliasing within registers. Fortunately, if such 
a problem were to arise, by declaring region pointers as 
volatile, the compiler is forced to generate code that 
reloads a region pointer (albeit probably from the cache) 
each time it is dereferenced, and the compiler is then 
not able to create register aliases to regions. This so- 
lution is clearly more restrictive than necessary, and will 
result in some performance degradation. Ideally, compil- 
ers should also support a flag that prohibits the aliasing 
of pointers in registers without requiring these pointers 
to be declared as volatile. 


4 Micro-benchmarks 


In this section, we present the results of benchmarks that 
measure the overhead of region trapping mechanisms rel- 
ative to standard VM page trapping primitives. These 
benchmarks are not designed to provide insight into 
overall application performance using page or region- 
based trapping mechanisms, since the two techniques 
will likely result in a different number of traps being 
generated. Instead, these benchmarks provide some in- 
dication of how well different architectures and oper- 
ating systems support region trapping mechanisms and 
whether the overheads incurred by the region trapping 
mechanisms would be prohibitive for application do- 
mains that commonly make use of VM primitives. Sec- 
tion 4.1 describes the benchmarks that we use and Sec- 
tion 4.2 discusses the results of these benchmarks. 


4.1 Benchmark Descriptions 


Three benchmarks are used. The first, referred to as 
trap, measures the overhead of using trap mechanisms. 
For VM primitives, this is simply the cost of entering and 
exiting a signal handler. For RT primitives, the trap 
time also includes the additional cost (within the signal 
handler) of decoding the instruction, locating the region, 
calling a null application trap handler, and swizzling the 
region pointer and a register. 

Appel and Li observe in their paper that applications 
that use virtual memory primitives typically perform one 
of the following two sequence of operations: 


1. Prot1: protect one page and, on a subsequent trap 
to that page, unprotect the page from inside the trap 
handler, or 


2. ProtN: protect a set of N pages and, on a trap to 
any of these protected pages, unprotect the page that 
caused the trap from inside a trap handler. 


A comparison of these two sequences provides a better 
understanding of the relative overheads involved in using 
trapping mechanisms than simply measuring trap costs 
alone. Consequently, we use two benchmarks that are 
patterned after these two sequences. These two bench- 
marks, referred to as Prot 1 and Prot, are constructed 
in the same way as described in the Appel and Li paper. 
In the Proti test, a protected page or region is refer- 
enced and, inside the trap handler, the page or region is 
unprotected and another one is protected. In the ProtN 
test, 100 pages or regions are protected, and each one is 
referenced and unprotected one at a time within a trap 
handler. 

A large number of repetitions of these sequences are 
conducted in order to obtain an average cost per sequence 
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OS Arch page VM RT-basic RT-update 
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MIPS R4400 4KB 
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Table 4: Times (in microseconds) comparing VM primitives, RT-basic and RT-update. RT-basic refers to region traps 
on which the read-only copy of the region does not need to be updated, while RT-update refers to region traps on which 
the read-only copy of the region must be updated. RT region size is equal to the system page size. Numbers on the 
2nd line for each system are the ratio of RT test costs relative to the corresponding VM test. Times reported are the 
average of multiple iterations of each test on different pages or regions. 


(typically 10,000 to 100,000 repetitions were used, de- 
pending on the time taken to execute each sequence). 
However, because of the caching effects that occur as 
a result of doing multiple repetitions, all results should 
be considered optimistic. Additionally, the results do not 
consider overheads the RTL would incur as a result of 
swizzling multiple pointers (since the number of such 
pointers will typically be small and the overhead required 
to simply modify a pointer will be negligible) and the 
design of the trap benchmark does not consider over- 
heads incurred to search for the faulting region. How- 
ever, since the Prot1 and ProtN benchmarks use 100 
regions, the costs to find the appropriate region are in- 
cluded in those benchmarks. Although the time required 
to find the appropriate region in the RTL depends on the 
number of regions, similar overheads would be incurred 
using VM primitives if the action taken on a trap depends 
on the object generating the trap. 

For all three benchmarks (trap, Proti, and 
Prot), region trap overheads are classified as RT-basic 
and RT-update. RT-basic measures the cost of region 
traps that do not require an update of the read-only copy 
of the region, while RT-update measures the cost of re- 
gion traps that do require such an update. Region size 
plays a significant role in the cost of RT-update traps, but 
no role in the cost of RT-basic traps. The first set of tests 
use a region size that is equivalent to the size of a page on 
each system (8 KB on Solaris and 4 KB on the others). 
Subsequent tests show the effect of varying the region 
size on the Prot1 benchmark. 


4.2. Benchmark Results 


Table 4 shows the results of the three tests on each of 
the systems on which our RTL prototype has been imple- 


mented. For each OS/architecture shown in this table, the 
second line shows the ratio of the cost of the RT bench- 
mark relative to the equivalent VM benchmark. Thus, 
for example, RT-basic trap time under IRIX is 96 mi- 
croseconds, while the VM trap time is 65 microseconds, 
resulting in a relative cost ratio of 1.5. A number less 
than | implies that the RT benchmark is faster than the 
equivalent VM benchmark. 


Entering and exiting a signal handler requires crossing 
OS protection boundaries. This is fairly expensive on 
all architectures that we study, though the fast exception 
handling technique described by Thekkath and Levy [25] 
would significantly reduce this cost for both VM and RT 
primitives. Protection trap times on the LINUX/Pentium 
configuration are particularly low when compared with 
the other OS/architecture configurations, with trap times 
five times lower (12 jus) than the next best time (61 ps 
on the AIX system). 


RT-basic trap costs are between 1.2 and 1.5 times more 
expensive than VM trap costs on all architectures except 
LINUX (due to its fast protection traps and more com- 
plex instruction set), where RT trap costs are 1.9 times 
more expensive. RT-update trap costs, as would be ex- 
pected, are significantly higher, ranging from 3.1 times 
more expensive than VM trap costs on the AIX system 
to 9.6 times more expensive on LINUX. However, in our 
measurements of the components of this overhead, we 
found that for regions equivalent to or smaller than the 
size of a page, the cost of the memcpy function used to 
copy regions from the read-write area to the read-only 
area makes up only a small portion of this cost. Most 
of the additional cost for RT-update comes from the fact 
that the pages occupied by the read-only copy must be 
unprotected using mprotect before the update can be- 
gin, and then reprotected (again using mprotect) after 
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Os Arch region = | page 64 KB Regions 256 KB Regions 

(VM) | RT-update | K pages | (VM)*K | RT-update | AK pages | (VM)*K | RT-update 
IRIX MIPS R4400 275 664 4400 1548 
Solaris  MicroSparc 778 2539 6224 8990 32 
Solaris  UltraSpare 200 910 1448 32 6400 
LINUX Pentium Pro 39 198 624 464 
AIX PowerPC 774 2704 1915 10816 








Table 5: Proti1 benchmarks for varying region size. Kv is the number of pages occupied by a region. All times shown 
are in microseconds. Times reported for RT-update are the average of multiple iterations of the Prot1 test on the 


same region. 


the update has completed. mprotect, a system call that 
requires crossing OS protection boundaries and shooting 
down TLB entries, is relatively expensive on all of the 
platforms we have used in conducting our experiments. 

The Prot1 and ProtN benchmarks reveal a very dif- 
ferent picture than trap overheads alone. For the VM 
case, protection levels are set using mprotect. A 
region_protect in RT-basic is very cheap by com- 
parison (typically less than 1 us), since it does not re- 
quire any system calls. As a result, RT-basic Prot1 
times are smaller than VM Proti times across all 
architectures, with differences ranging from a factor 
of 0.5 to 0.8. Proti and ProtN times are almost 
identical for RT-basic, due to the small overhead of 
a region_protect call. For the VM ProtN test, 
protecting multiple pages in one call to mprotect is 
cheaper than protecting each page one at a time, so VM 
ProtN times are less than Prot1 times. However, 
RT-basic ProtN times are still lower than VM ProtN 
times, by factors of 0.6 to 0.9. 

RT-update Prot1 times are significantly higher than 
RT-basic Prot1 times, as would be expected. In RT- 
update however, since a significant proportion of the cost 
is due to using mprotect twice to unprotect and repro- 
tect the page occupied by the region, and the VM Prot1 
test performs the same number of mprotect calls, RT- 
update Prot1 times range from being just 2.4 times 
higher than VM Prot1 on IRIX to 5.1 times higher on 
LINUX. RT-update ProtN times range from being 4.3 
to 5.8 times higher than VM ProtN times. 


4.3 Large Regions 


In this subsection, we consider the effects of defining 
large regions that span multiple pages. Since some re- 
gion traps require copying the region from one area to 
another, it stands to reason that region trapping overheads 


in these cases will increase significantly as the region 
size is increased, although the cost of using mprotect 
within a region_protect call in such cases will be 
amortized over the larger regions. The cost of handling 
traps to large regions is considered from two perspec- 
tives: (1) relative to the cost of handling a trap to a region 
for which the size is equivalent to one page, and (2) rel- 
ative to the cost of handling a trap to a page-based strat- 
egy that would handle traps to the same number of pages 
as spanned by the region. For page-based strategies, the 
premise for the Appel and Li benchmarks is that typical 
applications incur a fault on each page separately regard- 
less of how large the object is, since such strategies do 
not usually take application characteristics into account. 
Consequently, if a region spans K virtual memory pages 
in a region-based approach, the analogous page-based 
applications using VM mechanisms will likely incur K 
traps for every one trap incurred by the region-based ap- 
proach. 


Table 5 shows the results of the Prot 1 benchmark for 
region sizes equivalent to one | page, 64 KB and 256 KB. 
RT-basic times, which are not affected by region size, are 
not shown. Although experiments in the previous sub- 
section were performed using multiple iterations of the 
same test across one hundred regions, this was not possi- 
ble for the experiments here because of the large region 
sizes involved (declaring one hundred such regions re- 
sults in paging on some of these machines). These tests 
are conducted using multiple iterations on the same re- 
gion, and are thus more prone to caching effects than the 
experiments in the previous subsection. For comparison 
to the region trapping version, VM times show the cost 
of K Prot sequences when the region spans K pages. 


For 64 KB regions, although memcpy costs go up sig- 
nificantly, RT-update Prot1 times increase by relatively 
small factors in the range of 1.6 (on the UltraSparc) to 3.5 
(on the MicroSparc), when compared to the times for re- 
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gion sizes equivalent to the page size. RT-update times 
for the Prot 1 benchmark are lower than K Prot1 se- 
quences in the VM case for four of the systems studied 
(ranging from 0.4 to 0.9), and somewhat higher on the 
other (1.4 on the Solaris/MicroSparc system). This dif- 
ference is reduced on some architectures and increased 
on others for 256 KB regions, so that the costs of RT- 
update relative to KY VM Prot1 tests range from 0.3 to 
1.0. However, these latter comparisons assume for the 
VM case that every page spanned by the region would be 
referenced and that the VM strategy does not employ any 
strategy to increase the effective page size. A worst case 
comparison for the region trapping case would be in in- 
stances where only one of the K pages spanned by the re- 
gion is actually referenced. In such cases, RT-basic costs, 
which are unaffected by region size, are the same relative 
to the VM case. However, RT-update costs would look 
significantly worse, by factors of 7 to 11 for 64 KB re- 
gions, when compared to a VM based strategy that han- 
dles a trap only to the page that was referenced. 


4.4 Benchmark Summary 


The benchmark results of this section provide some in- 
sight into the overheads involved in the use of the region 
trapping mechanisms described in this paper. The ar- 
chitectures on which region trapping mechanisms were 
implemented and studied vary significantly in speed and 
in the complexity of the instruction sets. Operating sys- 
tem overheads also play a significant role in these costs. 
Overall, despite the seemingly high overhead of keeping 
the read-only copy up-to-date with respect to the read- 
write copy, region trapping overheads are competitive 
with VM overheads. For instance, for regions equal to 
the size of a page, the Prot1 benchmarks show region 
trapping to be faster by factors of 0.5 to 0.8 for transi- 
tions on which the read-only copy is not updated, and 
slower by factors of 2.4 to 5.1 when the read-only copy 
does need to be updated. For much larger regions, RTL 
costs in the Prot 1 benchmark are typically comparable 
to or lower than VM costs when K traps to a page in 
the VM case are considered equivalent to one trap in the 
RTL case for regions spanning K pages. 

Since these benchmarks provide only a microscopic 
view of RTL and VM overheads, the question of how real 
applications will perform using these mechanisms cannot 
be answered without examining the applications them- 
selves. In particular, the number of traps that are actually 
generated is entirely application dependent and is likely 
to be different within a page-based and region-based ver- 
sion of the same application. For instance, when multiple 
objects occupy a single page, a page-based strategy may 
generate more traps than a region-based strategy (as a re- 
sult of false sharing for example), or fewer (if all of the 
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objects on that page are accessed together). Conversely, 
if an object is much larger than a page, a page-based 
strategy may generate more traps than a region-based 
strategy if it faults on each page of the object separately, 
or an equivalent and perhaps fewer number of traps if 
not all of the pages occupied by an object are typically 
referenced at one time. 

To obtain a clearer picture of how RTL mechanisms 
would behave within a real application domain, we im- 
plemented a region trapping based coherence protocol 
within a distributed shared memory system. This is de- 
scribed in the next section. 


5 Case Study: Distributed Shared Memory 


This section presents some results from a case study 
which uses region trapping within the TreadMarks dis- 
tributed shared memory (DSM) system. TreadMarks 
uses page-based VM primitives to implement an effi- 
cient coherence protocol called /azy release consistency 
(LRC), described in detail by Keleher et al. [14]. We 
have modified TreadMarks to support a region-based ver- 
sion of LRC that uses region trapping to handle traps 
and manage data at the granularity of regions rather than 
pages. 

For comparison, we have designed and implemented 
another coherence protocol, called Multiple-Writer En- 
try Consistency (or MEC) which is described in detail 
in an earlier publication [20]. This protocol is similar 
to entry consistency [6] from the programming perspec- 
tive except that it uses program-level annotations that are 
non-synchronizing. In this paper versions of the appli- 
cations that have been implemented using this protocol 
are referred to as the Annotated Regions (AN) versions. 
They behave like the region trapping versions except that 
they use program-level annotations rather than traps to 
indicate when regions are referenced for read or write. 

While the annotated (AN) versions are significantly 
more difficult to program, a comparison between the re- 
gion trapping and annotated regions versions of these 
applications highlights the overhead of the region trap- 
ping mechanisms. At the same time, a comparison be- 
tween the page-based version and region-trapping ver- 
sions highlights both the cost of using region trapping 
versus VM mechanisms as well as the trade-offs between 
using regions rather than pages for data management. 

Six applications were used in this study: matrix mul- 
tiplication (MM), red-black successive over-relaxation 
(SOR), blocked contiguous LU-decomposition (LU), a 
Floyd-Warshall algorithm for finding shortest paths in a 
directed graph (FLOYD), integer sort (IS), and the trav- 
eling salesperson problem (TSP). TSP, SOR, and IS are 
all from the suite of applications used in earlier Tread- 
Marks studies [1], LU is from the Splash-2 benchmark 
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Treadmarks version (VM) Region Trapping version (RT) Annotated Regions version (AN) 


float **red, **black float **red, **black 


for (i=0;i<M+1;i++) { for (i=0;i<M+1;it++) { 
red[i] = Tmk_malloc(NS) 


black[i] = Tmk_malloc(NS) 


for (j=begin:j<=end;j++) { 


for (k=0;k<N;k++) { 
black[j][k] = (red[j-1][k] + 
red[j+1][k] + red[j][k] + 
red{j][k+1])/4.0; 


for (k=0;k<N;k++) { 


red{j][k+1])/4.0; 


red[i] = region_alloc(NS, &red[i]) 
black[i] = region_alloc(NS, &black[i]) 
for (j=begin;j<=end;j++) { 


black[j][k] = (red[j-1][k]+ 
red[j+1][k] + red[j][k] + 





float **red, **black 
int *redX, *blackX 


for (i=0;i<M+1;i++) { 
red[i] = region-alloc(NS,&redX[i]) 
black[i] = region_alloc(NS,&blackX[i]) 


for (j=begin:j<=end;j++) { 

writeaccess( blackX[j] ) 
readaccess( redX[j-1] ) 
readaccess( redX[j+1] ) 
readaccess( readX[j] ) 

for (k=0;k<N;k++) { 
black[j][k] = (red[j-1][k] + 
red[j+1][k] + red[j][k] + 
red{j][k+1])/4.0; 


Table 6: Snapshots of some code within SOR using VM, RT, and AN. M is the number of rows and NS is the size of 


each row. 


suite [27], and MM and FLOYD were written locally. 


5.1 Programming with Regions 


Table 6 contrasts how one of the applications used in our 
study, SOR, is written to use each of the three protocols 
that we compare, page-based LRC (VM), region trap- 
ping LRC (RT), and annotated regions LRC (AN). Only 
a portion of SOR is shown but the example illustrates 
the program-level differences between these three ap- 
proaches. In the original TreadMarks system, shared data 
must be allocated dynamically using the Tmk_malloc 
routine. In the original VM version of SOR (obtained 
with the TreadMarks distribution), each row of the two 
matrices (called red and black) is allocated separately 
using Tmk_malloc. In the RT version, each row is de- 
fined as a region by changing the Tmk_malloc call to 
region-_alloc and providing a pointer to that region 
as a parameter. The rest of the code is identical for both 
page-based and region trapping versions of SOR. In the 
annotated regions version, each region is explicitly as- 
sociated with a region identifier for that region (redadx 
and blackx in the example), that is used in subsequent 
readaccess or writeaccess calls to identify a se- 
ries of references to the region. Obviously a key moti- 
vation for implementing the RTL is to avoid having to 
annotate programs as shown in the AN example. 

The other five applications required similar modifica- 
tions to implement region trapping and annotated ver- 
sions, although some of these applications use aliases to 
region pointers that also need to be declared as region 


pointers. In MM, all of the rows in a matrix used by a 
single processor are aggregated into a single region. In 
FLOYD, each row of the shared matrix is defined as a 
single shared region. In LU, each block is laid out con- 
tiguously and allocated separately in the original Splash- 
2 version. These blocks are allocated as regions in the 
RT version. In IS, there is a single shared data structure, 
a shared bucket, which is defined as a region. Finally, the 
original TreadMarks version of TSP allocates a single 
block of shared data using a single Tmk_malloc call. 
This block contains several different data structures. The 
RT version separates some of these data structures into 
separate regions, the largest of which is still about 700 
KB in size. 


5.2 Performance and RTL Overhead 


We have conducted a series of experiments on a clus- 
ter of four 175 MHz R4400 SGI workstations connected 
by 155 Mbps links to a Fore Systems ASX-200 ATM 
switch. Table 7 shows the problem sizes used in these ex- 
periments, the size and number of regions defined in the 
region trap and annotated region-based versions (only the 
main regions are described), and the execution times of 
the applications on one processor and on four processors 
for each of the three models. Table 8 shows the number 
of traps that occur on a typical processor in the RT and 
VM versions of the applications, the RT overhead as a 
percentage of the runtime, and the number of messages 
and bytes transmitted between processors (relative to one 
processor) for both the RT and VM versions. 
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Table 7: Applications used in DSM study and the corresponding problem size descriptions and execution times (in 
seconds) on one processor and under VM, RT and AN on four processors. 


Traps (#) 
RT | VM 


RT overhead 


Messages KBytes 
% of runtime RT | VM RT | VM 





Table 8: Total number of traps generated, and messages and kilobytes transferred for RT and VM and the estimated 


RT overhead as a percentage of parallel execution time. 


Region trapping overheads are estimated by multiply- 
ing the number of traps incurred of each type by the cost 
measured for that type of trap on the appropriate archi- 
tecture (as shown in Table 4). These overheads account 
for less than 1% of the parallel execution time in five 
of the six applications, and 6% in the other application 
(TSP). Those overheads that do exist arise largely from 
the cost of updating the read-only copy of the region 
(when required) on transitions to the read-only state for a 
region. In TSP, this overhead is incurred within a critical 
section and has rippling effects on other processors wait- 
ing to enter that critical section, thereby causing a still 
larger difference in overall performance between the two 
region-based protocols (15%). The negligible difference 
in performance between the region trapping and anno- 
tated regions versions in all but one of these applications 
(TSP) suggests that region trapping costs play a mini- 
mal role in most cases. and that the significant differ- 
ence in the performance between these region trapping 
applications and those based on VM primitives results 
from the differences in managing data at a region rather 
than page-granularity. These results demonstrate that the 
RTL can be used to eliminate the need for programmer 
annotations in such programs while maintaining efficient 
execution. 


Compared to the VM version, the two region-based 
protocols improve performance in these applications by 
significant margins ranging from 18% in TSP to 41% in 
SOR on this platform. Using application-defined regions 
as the medium for sharing data reduces the number of 
traps that occur and the number of messages communi- 
cated in all six applications. Interestingly, however, the 
number of bytes communicated between processors is 
significantly higher in the region-based protocols in two 
of the applications, LU and TSP. While a better choice 
of regions might improve this situation, the increase in 
bytes using regions in these two applications is a result 
of defining large regions that span multiple virtual mem- 
ory pages. These applications suffer from false sharing 
within regions, where modifications to the entire region 
are transmitted between processors on a trap even though 
much of region may not be used by the other processor. 
On the SGI platform, the reduction in the number of mes- 
sages communicated between processors in these two ap- 
plications compensates for the increase in the number of 
bytes transmitted. 


It is worth noting that in our environment the RT and 
AN versions of MM execute significantly faster than the 
VM version. This is rather surprising, since other studies 
report near-linear speedup for page-based DSM imple- 
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mentations of MM. We do not obtain near-linear speedup 
for the VM version of MM because we use a matrix size 
that results in false sharing, our execution times include 
the time required to fault all data to remote machines, and 
IRIX 6.2 appears to delay the delivery of SIGIO signals 
to an executing process until it either blocks or its quan- 
tum expires. In some cases, this results in delays when 
requesting remote pages or regions. While such delays 
are not present in other environments we’ve used in pre- 
vious studies we have found that the AN version of MM 
still outperforms the VM version (although in this case, 
the execution time is only improved by 12%) [20]. This 
earlier publication [20] also provides a more detailed dis- 
cussion comparing the performance of page-based (VM) 
and region-based protocols (AN). 


5.3. Case Study Summary 


These results provide some evidence that the overhead of 
the region trapping mechanisms within a DSM environ- 
ment are reasonable. Since trapping overheads account 
for a small proportion of the execution time for both 
RT and VM mechanisms, the key factor in determining 
whether region trapping is useful within the distributed 
shared memory context lies in the trade-offs between us- 
ing regions rather than pages for managing shared data, 
both from a programming and performance perspective. 
Studies by Adve et al. [1] and by Buck and Keleher [7] 
compare the performance of page-based LRC to object- 
based EC. Each study suggests that page-based systems 
are competitive with and sometimes better than object- 
based systems, while a similar study by Neves ef al. [19] 
has found object-based systems to be much better. How- 
ever, unlike the page and region-based versions of LRC 
used in the study presented in this section, page-based 
LRC and object-based EC differ not only in the use of 
pages rather than objects (regions) as the granularity of 
data management, but also in terms of the synchroniza- 
tion model (release consistency versus entry consistency) 
and coherence protocols (lazy release consistency versus 
write-update) that are used. Consequently, the results of 
those studies are not directly comparable to those pre- 
sented in this section. 

The comparison between the page and region-based 
versions of LRC presented in this section suggest that 
many applications may benefit from using these region 
trapping mechanisms instead of the traditional page- 
based VM mechanisms. However, a detailed exami- 
nation of these trade-offs between pages and regions 
within a distributed shared memory system are beyond 
the scope of the study presented in this section. Con- 
sequently, a number of factors that may also influence 
the choice of whether to use pages or regions for man- 
aging shared data have not been considered here. This 


includes the use of page aggregation techniques, which 
increase the effective size of a page [3] and would likely 
improve the performance of the VM case for some of 
the coarse-grained applications used in this study, and 
the use of other coherence protocols such as scope con- 
sistency [12], which captures some of the advantages of 
object-based protocols such as entry consistency. 


6 Discussion 


The benchmarks and case study of Sections 4 and 5 high- 
light both the potential and the limitations of the cur- 
rent RTL implementation. The primary limitations, both 
in terms of the programming interface and performance, 
can, as it turns out, be easily addressed. In this section, 
we briefly discuss these limitations and how they can be 
overcome in the RTL. 

One of the key performance costs in the RTL, the need 
to update the read-only copy of the RTL, can be elim- 
inated by mapping the read-only and read-write mem- 
ory areas to the same physical memory area. Once this 
is done, all of the R7-update costs described in Section 
3.3 and shown in the figures of Section 4 are eliminated 
since only a single physical copy of the region needs to 
be maintained (unless a copy is required in order to com- 
pute diffs). This also eliminates the additional physical 
memory overhead incurred by the current RTL imple- 
mentation. 

The other major concern is with the RTL interface it- 
self, which requires all pointers to a region to be ex- 
plicitly declared. In work conducted concurrently and 
independently of our own, Itzkovitz and Schuster [11] 
present an alternative approach that provides the func- 
tionality that the RTL implements but without having 
to manipulate pointers to those regions. Itzkovitz and 
Schuster’s MultiView system allocates each region on a 
separate virtual memory page, but maps each of those 
regions to the same set of physical memory pages. This 
allows the virtual memory protection levels of each re- 
gion to be manipulated independently while still allocat- 
ing different regions on the same page. 

The MultiView approach presents a simpler program- 
ming paradigm than the RTL (regions must still be identi- 
fied, but pointers to regions do not). However, MultiView 
may also consume a significant portion of the virtual ad- 
dress space because a single virtual memory page must 
be allocated for each region, even if the region is only a 
few bytes in size. This leads to a potentially more serious 
performance drawback in that each virtual memory page 
requires a single TLB entry. Since most current architec- 
tures have relatively limited TLB sizes, applications that 
reference many small regions may generate significantly 
more TLB misses using the MultiView approach. In con- 
trast the RTL approach has a small fixed virtual memory 
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and TLB entry overhead that is dependent only on the to- 
tal size of the virtual memory consumed by the applica- 
tion. Further, once the RT-update costs in the RTL have 
been eliminated using the technique noted above, chang- 
ing RTL protection levels will be a fraction of the cost 
of manipulating virtual memory protection levels. These 
latter costs, using the expensive mprotect system call, 
are required both in traditional page-based approaches 
and by MultiView. Thus while the MultiView approach 
offers clear advantages as far as the programming inter- 
face is concerned these performance issues may make the 
RTL approach more suitable for very fine-grained shar- 
ing. 


7 Conclusions 


In this paper, we have described the design and imple- 
mentation of the Region Trap Library, which provides 
the same functionality, at the granularity of user-defined 
regions, that application domains typically require from 
virtual memory primitives at a page-granularity. One 
of the main contributions of the mechanisms used in 
this library is that they do not depend on features of a 
particular programming language and they are portable 
across several architectures. Benchmarks on several op- 
erating systems and architectures suggests that the over- 
head of these mechanisms is typically competitive with 
their page-based counterparts. Our implementation of 
a region-based version of the /azy release consistency 
coherence protocol within the TreadMarks page-based 
DSM system demonstrates the applicability of region 
trapping mechanisms within some of the domains that 
make use of virtual memory primitives. In the DSM con- 
text, we found region trapping overheads to be typically 
less than 1%, with the exception of one application that 
incurred an overhead of 6%. 

Together, the benchmark results and the DSM case 
study suggest that the region trapping mechanisms im- 
plemented in the Region Trap Library provide a feasible 
region-granularity data management alternative to VM 
primitives within some of the application domains that 
commonly rely on page-based VM primitives. Further 
study is needed to identify the overhead of the region 
trapping mechanisms within some of these other applica- 
tion domains, and to determine the value of using regions 
rather than pages as the unit of data management in these 
domains. 
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Abstract 


Compressed caching uses part of the available RAM to 
hold pages in compressed form, effectively adding a new 
level to the virtual memory hierarchy. This level attempts 
to bridge the huge performance gap between normal (un- 
compressed) RAM and disk. 


Unfortunately, previous studies did not show a consis- 
tent benefit from the use of compressed virtual memory. 
In this study, we show that technology trends favor com- 
pressed virtual memory—t is attractive now, offering re- 
duction of paging costs of several tens of percent, and 
it will be increasingly attractive as CPU speeds increase 
faster than disk speeds. 


Two of the elements of our approach are innova- 
tive. First, we introduce novel compression algorithms 
suited to compressing in-memory data representations. 
These algorithms are competitive with more mature Ziv- 
Lempel compressors, and complement them. Second, we 
adaptively determine how much memory (if at all) should 
be compressed by keeping track of recent program be- 
havior. This solves the problem of different programs, 
or phases within the same program, performing best for 
different amounts of compressed memory. 


1 Introduction 


For decades, CPU speeds have continued to double ev- 
ery 18 months to two years, but disk latencies have im- 
proved only very slowly. Disk latencies are five to six 
orders of magnitude greater than main memory access 
latencies, while other adjacent levels in the memory hi- 
erarchy typically differ by less than one order of mag- 
nitude. Programs that run entirely in RAM benefit from 
improvements in CPU speeds, but the runtime of pro- 
grams that page is likely to be dominated by disk seeks, 
and may run many times more slowly than CPU-bound 
programs. 


In [Wil90, Wil91b] we proposed compressed caching 
for virtual memory—storing pages in compressed form 
in a main memory compression cache to reduce disk pag- 
ing. Appel also promoted this idea [AL91], and it was 
evaluated empirically by Douglis [Dou93] and by Russi- 
novich and Cogswell [RC96]. Unfortunately Douglis’s 
experiments with Sprite showed speedups for some pro- 
grams, but no speedup or some slowdown for others. 
Russinovich and Cogswell’s data for a mixed PC work- 
load showed only a slight potential benefit. There is a 
widespread belief that compressed virtual memory is at- 
tractive only for machines without a fast local disk, such 
as diskless handheld computers or network computers, 
and laptops with slow disks. As we and Douglis pointed 
out, however, compressed virtual memory is more attrac- 
tive as CPUs continue to get faster. This crucial point 
seems to have been generally overlooked, and no operat- 
ing system designers have adopted compressed caching. 


In this paper, we make a case for the value of com- 
pressed caching in modern systems. We aim to show 
that the discouraging results of former studies were pri- 
marily due to the use of machines that were quite slow 
by current standards. For current, fast, disk-based ma- 
chines, compressed virtual memory offers substantial 
performance improvements, and its advantages only in- 
crease as processors get faster. We also study future 
trends in memory and disk bandwidths. As we show, 
compressed caching will be increasingly attractive, re- 
gardless of other OS improvements (like sophisticated 
prefetching policies, which reduce the average cost of 
disk seeks, and log-structured file systems, which reduce 
the cost of writes to disk). 


We will also show that the use of better compression 
algorithms can provide a significant further improvement 
in the performance of compressed caching. Better Ziv- 
Lempel variants are now available, and we introduce here 
a new family of compression algorithms designed for in- 
memory data representations rather than file data. 
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The concrete points in our analysis come from simula- 
tions of programs covering a variety of memory require- 
ments and locality characteristics. At this stage of our 
experiments, simulation was our chosen method of eval- 
uation because it allowed us to easily try many ideas in 
a controlled environment. It should be noted that all our 
simulation parameters are either relatively conservative 
or perfectly realistic. For instance, we assume a quite 
fast disk in our experiments. At the same time, the costs 
of compressions and decompressions used in our simu- 
lations are the actual runtime costs for the exact pages 
whose compression or decompression is being simulated 
at any time. 


The main value of our simulation results, however, 
is not in estimating the exact benefit of compressed 
caching (even though it is clearly substantial). Instead, 
we demonstrate that it is possible to detect reliably how 
much memory should be compressed during a phase of 
program execution. The result is a compressed virtual 
memory policy that adapts to program behavior. The 
exact amount of compressed memory crucially affects 
program performance: compressing too much memory 
when it is not needed can be detrimental, as is compress- 
ing too little memory when slightly more would pre- 
vent many memory faults. Unlike any fixed fraction of 
compressed memory, our adaptive compressed caching 
scheme yields uniformly high benefits for all test pro- 
grams and a wide range of memory sizes. 


2 Compression Algorithms 


In [WLM91] we explained how a compressor with a 
knowledge of a programming language implementation 
could exploit that knowledge to achieve high compres- 
sion ratios for data used by programs. In particular, we 
explained how pointer data contain very little informa- 
tion on average, and that pointers can often be com- 
pressed down to a single bit. 


Here we describe algorithms that make much weaker 
assumptions, primarily exploiting data regularities im- 
posed by hardware architectures and common program- 
ming and language-implementation strategies. These al- 
gorithms are fast and fairly symmetrical—compression is 
not much slower than decompression. This makes them 
especially suitable for compressed virtual memory ap- 
plications, where pages are compressed about as often as 
they’re decompressed. ! 


‘A variant of one of our algorithms has been used successfully for 
several years in the virtual memory system of the Apple Newton, a 
personal digital assistant with no disk [SW91] (Walter Smith, personal 
communication 1994, 1997). While we have not previously published 
this algorithm, we sketched it for Smith and he used it in the New- 
ton, with good results—it achieved slightly less compression than a 


As we explain below, the results for these algo- 
rithms are quite encouraging. A straightforward imple- 
mentation in C is competitive with the best assembly- 
coded Ziv-Lempel compressor we could find, and su- 
perior to the LZRW1 algorithm (written in C by Ross 
Williams)[Wil91a] used in previous studies of com- 
pressed virtual memory and compressed file caching. 


As we will explain, we believe that our results are sig- 
nificant not only because our algorithms are competitive 
and often superior to advanced Ziv-Lempel algorithms, 
but because they are different. Despite their immaturity, 
they work well, and they complement other techniques. 
They also suggest areas for research into significantly 
more effective algorithms for in-memory data. 


(Our algorithms are also interesting in that they could 
be implemented in a very small amount of hardware, in- 
cluding only a tiny amount of space for dictionaries, pro- 
viding extraordinarily fast and cheap compression with a 
small amount of hardware support.) 


2.1 Background: Compression 


To understand our algorithms and their relationship to 
other algorithms, it is necessary to understand a few basic 
ideas about data compression. (We will focus on lossless 
compression, which allows exact reconstruction of the 
original data, because lossy compression would gener- 
ally be a disaster for compressed VM.) 


All data compression algorithms are in a deep sense 
ad hoc—they must exploit expected regularities in data 
to achieve any compression at all. All compression al- 
gorithms embody expectations about the kinds of regu- 
larities that will be encountered in the data being com- 
pressed. Depending on the kind of data being com- 
pressed, the expectations may be appropriate or inappro- 
priate and compression may work better or worse. The 
main key to good compression is having the right kinds 
of expectations for the data at hand. 


Compression can be thought of as consisting of two 
phases, which are typically interleaved in practice: mod- 
eling and encoding [BCW90, Nel95]. Modeling is the 
process of detecting regularities that allow a more con- 
cise representation of the information. Encoding is the 
construction of that more concise representation. 


Ziv-Lempel compression. Most compression algo- 
rithms, including the overwhelmingly popular Ziv- 
Lempel family, are based on detection of exact repeti- 
tions of strings of atomic tokens. The token size is usu- 
ally one byte, for speed reasons and because much data 


Ziv-Lempel algorithm Apple had used previously, but was much faster. 
Unfortunately, we do not have any detailed performance comparisons. 
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is in some sense byte-oriented (e.g., characters in a text 
file) or multiple-byte oriented (e.g., some kinds of image 
data, Intel Architecture machine code, unicode). 


A Ziv-Lempel compressor models by reading through 
the input data token by token, constructing a dictionary 
of observed sequences, and looking for repetitions as it 
goes. It encodes by writing strings to its output the first 
time they are observed, but writing special codes when 
a repetition is encountered (e.g., the number of the dic- 
tionary entry). The output thus consists of appropriately 
labeled “new” data and references to “old” data (repeti- 
tions). 


The corresponding LZ decompressor reads through 
this data much like an interpreter, reconstructing the dic- 
tionary created during compression. When it sees a new 
string, it adds it to the dictionary just as the compressor 
did, as well as sending it to its (uncompressed) output. 
When it sees a code for a repetition of a dictionary item, 
it copies that item to its output. In this way, its dictio- 
nary always matches the dictionary that the compressor 
had at the same point in the data stream, and its output 
replicates the original input by expanding the repetition 
codes into the strings they represent. 


The main assumption embodied by this kind of com- 
pressor is that literal repetitions of multi-token strings 
will occur in the input—e.g., you'll often see several 
bytes in a row that are exactly the same bytes in the same 
order as something you saw before. This is a natural as- 
sumption in text, and reasonable in some other kinds of 
data, but often wrong for in-memory data. 


2.2 In-Memory Data Representations 


It is commonly thought that LZ-style compression is 
“general purpose,” and that in-memory data are fairly 
arbitrary—different programs operate on different kinds 
of data in different ways, so there’s not much hope for 
a better algorithm than LZ for compressing in-memory 
data. The first assumption is basically false,? and the 
second is hasty, so the conclusion is dubious. 


While different programs do different things, there are 
some common regularities, which is all a compression 
algorithm needs to work well on average. Rather than 
consisting of byte strings, the data in memory are often 


2It is worth stressing this again, because there is widespread confu- 
sion about the “optimality” of some compression algorithms. In gen- 
eral, an encoding scheme (such as Huffman coding or arithmetic cod- 
ing) can be provably optimal within some small factor, but a compres- 
sor cannot, unless the regularities in the data are known in advance and 
in detail. Sometimes compression algorithms are proven optimal based 
on the simplifying assumption that the source is a stochastic (random- 
ized, typically Markov) source, but real data sources in programs are 
generally not stochastic[WJNB95], so the proof does not hold for real 
data. 


best viewed as records and data structures—the overall 
array of memory words is typically used to store records, 
whose fields are mostly one or two words. Note that 
fields of records are usually word-aligned and that the 
data in those words are frequently numbers or pointers. 
Pointers can be usefully viewed as numbers—they are 
integer indices into the array of memory itself. 


Integer and pointer data often have certain strong regu- 
larities. Integer values are usually numerically small (so 
that only their low-order bytes have significant informa- 
tion content), or else similar to other integers very nearby 
in memory. 


Likewise, pointers are likely to point to other ob- 
jects nearby in memory, or be similar to other nearby 
pointers—that is, they may point to another area of mem- 
ory, but other pointers nearby may point to the same area. 
These regularities are quite common and strong. One 
reason is that heap data are often well-clustered; com- 
mon memory allocators tend to allocate mostly within a 
small area of memory most of the time; data structures 
constructed during a particular phase of program execu- 
tion are often well-clustered and consist of one or a few 
types of similar objects [WJNB95]. 


Other kinds of data often show similar regularities. 
Examples include the hidden headers many allocators 
put on heap objects, virtual function table pointers in 
C++ objects, booleans, etc. 


These regularities are strong largely because in- 
memory data representations are designed primarily for 
speed, not space, and because real programs do not usu- 
ally use random data or do random things with data. 
(Even randomized data can be very regular in this way; 
consider an array of random integers less than 1000—all 
of them will have zeroes in their upper 22 bits.) 


2.3 Exploiting In-Memory Data Regularities 


Our goal in this section is to convey the basic flavor 
of our algorithms (which we call WK algorithms); the 
actual code is available from our web site and is well- 
commented for those who wish to explore it or experi- 
ment with it. 


We note that these algorithms were designed several 
years ago, when CPU’s were much slower than today— 
they therefore stress simplicity and speed over achieving 
high compression. We believe that better algorithms can 
be designed by refining the basic modeling technique, 
perhaps in combination with more traditional sequence- 
oriented modeling, and by using more sophisticated en- 
coding strategies. Given their simplicity, however, they 
are strikingly effective in our experiments. 
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Our compression algorithms exploit in-memory data 
regularities by scanning through the input data a 32-bit 
word at a time, and looking for data that are numerically 
similar—specifically, repetitions of the high-order 22-bit 
pattern of a word, even if the low-order 10 bits are differ- 
ent. They therefore perform partial matching of whole- 
word bit patterns. 


To detect repetitions, the encoder maintains a dictio- 
nary of just 16 recently-seen words. (One of our algo- 
rithms manages this dictionary as a direct mapped cache, 
and another as a 4x4 set-associative cache, with LRU 
used as the replacement algorithm for each set. These 
are simple software caching schemes, and could be triv- 
ially implemented in very fast hardware. Due to lack of 
space and because the exact algorithm did not matter for 
compressed caching performance, we will only discuss 
the direct-mapped algorithm in this paper.) 


For these compression algorithms to work as well as 
they do, the regularities must be very strong. Where a 
typical LZ-style compressor uses a dictionary of many 
kilobytes (e.g., 64 KB), our compressors use only 64 
bytes and achieve similar compression ratios for in- 
memory data. 


The compressor scans through a page, reading each 
word, probing its cache (dictionary) for a matching pat- 
tern, and emitting a two-bit code classifying the word. A 
word may 


e not match a dictionary entry, or 
e match only in the upper 22 bits, or 


e match a whole 32-bit pattern. 


As a special case, we check first to see if the word is all 
zeroes, i.e., matches a full-word zero, in which case we 
use the fourth two-bit pattern. 


For the all-zeroes case, only the two-bit tag is writ- 
ten to the compressed output page. For the other three 
cases, additional information must be emitted as well. In 
the no-match case, the entire 32-bit pattern that did not 
match anything is written to the output. For a full (32-bit) 
match, the dictionary index is written, indicating which 
dictionary word was repeated. For the partial (22-bit) 
match case, the dictionary index and the (differing) low 
10 bits are written. 


The corresponding decompressor reads through the 
compressed output, examining one two-bit tag at a time 


3The 22/10 split was arrived at experimentally, using an early data 
set that partially overlaps the one used in this study. The effectiveness 
of the algorithm is not very sensitive to this parameter, however, and 
varying the split by 2 bits does not seem to make much difference— 
using more high bits means that matches are encoded more compactly, 
but somewhat fewer things match. 
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and taking the appropriate action. As with more conven- 
tional compression schemes, a tag indicating no-match 
directs it to read an item (one word) from the compressed 
input, insert it in the dictionary, and echo it to the output. 
A tag indicating all-zeroes directs it to write a word of 
zeroes to its output. A tag indicating a full-word match 
directs it to copy a dictionary item to the output, either 
whole (in the full match case) or with its low bits re- 
placed by bits consumed from the input (for a partial 
match). 


The encoding can then be performed quickly. Rather 
than actually writing the result of compressing a word 
directly to the output, the algorithm writes each kind of 
information into a different intermediate array as it reads 
through the input data, and then a separate postprocess- 
ing pass “packs” that information into the output page, 
using a fast packing routine. (The output page is seg- 
mented, with each segment containing one kind of data: 
tags, dictionary indices, low bits, and full words.) For ex- 
ample, the two-bit tags are actually written as bytes into 
a byte array, and a special routine packs four consecutive 
words (holding 16 tags) into a single word of output by 
shifting and XORing them together. During decompres- 
sion, a prepass unpacks these segments before the main 
Pass reconstructs the original data. 


3 Adaptively Adjusting the Compression 
Cache Size 


To perform well, a compressed caching system should 
adapt to the working set sizes of the programs it caches 
for. Ifa program’s working set fits comfortably in RAM, 
few pages (or no pages) should be kept compressed, so 
that the overwhelming majority of pages can be kept in 
uncompressed form and accessed with no penalty. If a 
program’s working set is larger than the available RAM, 
and compressing pages would allow it to be kept in 
RAM, more pages should be compressed until the work- 
ing set is “captured”. In this case, the reduction in disk 
faults may greatly outweigh the increase in compression 
cache accesses, because disk faults are many times more 
expensive than compression cache faults. 


Douglis observed in his experiments that different pro- 
grams needed compressed caches of different sizes. He 
implemented an adaptive cache-sizing scheme, which 
varied the split between uncompressed and compressed 
RAM dynamically. Even with this adaptive caching sys- 
tem, however, his results were inconsistent; some pro- 
grams ran faster, but others ran slower. We believe that 
Douglis’s adaptive caching strategy may have been partly 
at fault. Douglis used a fairly simple scheme in which 
the two caches competed for RAM on the basis of how 
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recently their pages were accessed, rather like a normal 
global replacement policy arbitrating between the needs 
of multiple processes, keeping the most recently-touched 
pages in RAM. Given that the uncompressed cache al- 
ways holds more recently-touched pages than the com- 
pressed cache, this scheme requires a bias to ensure that 
the compressed cache has any memory at all. We believe 
that this biased recency-based caching can be maladap- 
tive, and that a robust adaptive cache-sizing policy can- 
not be based solely on the LRU ordering of pages within 
the caches. 


3.1 Online Cost/Benefit Analysis 


Our own adaptive cache-sizing mechanism addresses 
the issue of adaptation by performing an online 
cost/benefit analysis, based on recent program behav- 
ior statistics. Assuming that behavior in the relatively 
near future will resemble behavior in the relatively re- 
cent past, our mechanism actually keeps track of aspects 
of program behavior that bear directly on the perfor- 
mance of compressed caching for different cache sizes, 
and compresses more or fewer pages to improve perfor- 
mance. 


This system uses the kind of recency information kept 
by normal replacement policies, i.e., it maintains an ap- 
proximate ordering of the pages by how recently they 
have been touched. Our system extends this by retaining 
the same information for pages which have been recently 
evicted. This information is discarded by most replace- 
ment policies, but can be retained and used to tell how 
well a replacement policy is working, compared to what 
a different replacement policy would do. 


We therefore maintain an LRU (or recency) ordering 
of the pages in memory and a comparable number of 
recently-evicted pages. This ordering is not used primar- 
ily to model what is in the cache, but rather to model 
what the program is doing. 


A Simplified Example. To understand how our system 
works, consider a very simple version which manages a 
pool of 100 page frames, and only chooses between two 
compressed cache sizes: 50 frames, and 0 frames. With a 
compression cache of 50 frames and a compression ratio 
of 2:1, we can hold the 50 most-recently-accessed pages 
in uncompressed form in the uncompressed cache, and 
the next 100 in compressed form. This effectively in- 
creases the size of our memory by 50% in terms of its 
effect on the disk fault rate. 


The task of our adaptation mechanism is to decide 
whether doing this is preferable to keeping 100 pages in 
uncompressed form and zero in compressed form. (We 
generally assume that pages are compressed before being 


evicted to disk, whether or not the compression cache is 
of significant size. Our experiments show that this cost 
is very small.) 


misses 





memory size 


Figure 1: Cost/benefit computation using the miss-rate 
histogram. 


Figure 1 shows an example miss rate histogram deco- 
rated with some significant data points. (This is not real 
data, and not to scale because the actual curve is typically 
very high on the far left, but the data points chosen are 
reasonable). 


The benefit of this 50/50 configuration is the reduction 
in disk faults in going from a memory of size 100 to a 
memory of size 150. We can measure this benefit simply 
by counting the number of times we fault on pages that 
are between the 101st and 150th positions in the LRU 
ordering (30,000 in Figure 1), and multiplying that count 
by the cost of disk service. 


The cost of this 50/50 configuration is the cost of com- 
pressing and decompressing all pages outside the uncom- 
pressed cache region. These are exactly the touches to 
the pages beyond the 51st position in the LRU ordering 
(200,000 touches). Thus, in the example of Figure 1, 
compressed caching is beneficial if compressing and de- 
compressing 200,000 pages is faster than fetching 30,000 
pages from disk. 


In general, our recency information allows us to es- 
timate the cost and benefit of a compression cache of a 
given size, regardless of what the current size of the com- 
pression cache actually is, and which pages are currently 
in memory. That is, we can do a “what if analysis” to 
find out if the current split of memory between caches 
is a good one, and what might be a better one. We can 
simply count the number of touches to pages in differ- 
ent regions of the LRU ordering, and interpret those as 
hits or misses relative to different sizes of uncompressed 
cache and corresponding sizes of compressed cache and 
overall effective memory size. 
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Multiple target sizes. We generalize the above scheme 
by using several different “target” compression cache 
sizes, interpreting touches to different ranges of the LRU 
ordering appropriately for each size. The adaptive com- 
ponent of our system computes the costs and benefits 
of each of the target sizes, based on recent counts of 
touches to regions of the LRU ordering, and chooses the 
target size with the lowest cost. Then the compressed 
cache size is adjusted in a demand-driven way: memory 
is compressed or uncompressed only when an access to a 
compressed page (either in compressed RAM or on disk) 
occurs. 


Actually, our system chooses a target uncompressed 
cache size, and the corresponding overall effective cache 
size is computed based on the number of page frames 
left for the compressed cache, multiplied by an esti- 
mate of the compression ratio for recently compressed 
pages. This means that the statistics kept by our adaptiv- 
ity mechanism are not exact (our past information may 
contain hits that are in a different recency region than that 
indicated by the current compressibility estimate). Nev- 
ertheless, this does not seem to matter much in our sim- 
ulations; approximate statistics about which pages have 
been touched how recently are quite sufficient. This indi- 
cates that our system will not be sensitive to the details of 
the replacement policy used for the uncompressed cache; 
any normal LRU approximation should work fine. (E.g., 
a clock algorithm using reference bits, a FIFO-LRU seg- 
mented queue using kernel page traps, or a RANDOM- 
LRU segmented queue using TLB miss handlers.) 


The overheads of updating the statistics, performing 
the cost/benefit analyses, and adaptively choosing a tar- 
get split are low—just a few hundred instructions per un- 
compressed cache miss, if the LRU list is implemented 
as a tree with an auxiliary table (a hash table or sparse 
page-table like structure). 


3.2 Adapting to Recent Behavior 


To adapt to recent program behavior our statistics are 
decayed exponentially with time. Time, however, is de- 
fined as the number of interesting events elapsed. Events 
that our system considers “interesting” are page touches 
that could affect our cost benefit analysis (i.e., would 
have been hits if we had compressed as much memory as 
any of our target compression sizes currently suggests). 
Defining time this way has the benefit that touches to 
very recently used pages are ignored, thus filtering out 
high-frequency events. 


Additionally, the decay factor used is inversely pro- 
portional to the size of memory (total number of page 
frames), so that time typically advances more slowly for 
larger memories than for small ones—small memories 


usually have a shorter replacement cycle, and need to de- 
cay their statistics at a faster rate than larger ones. 


If the decay rate were not inversely proportional to the 
memory size, time would advance inappropriately slowly 
for small memories and inappropriately quickly for large 
ones. The small cache would wait too long to respond 
to changes, and the large one would twitchily “jump” at 
brief changes in program behavior, which are likely not 
to persist long enough to be worth adapting toward. 


Extensive simulation results show that this strategy 
works as intended: our adaptivity ensures that for any 
memory size, the cache responds to changes in the re- 
cent behavior of a program relatively quickly, so that it 
can benefit from relatively persistent program behavior, 
but not so quickly that it is continually “distracted” by 
short duration behaviors. 


A single setting of the decay factor (relativized auto- 
matically to the memory size) works well across a variety 
of programs, and across a wide ranges of memory sizes. 


4 Detailed Simulations 


In this section, we describe the methodology and re- 
sults of detailed simulations of compressed caching. We 
captured page image traces, recording the pages touched 
and their contents, for six varied UNIX programs, and 
used these to simulate compressed caching in detail. 


(The code for our applications, tracing and filtering 
tools, and compressors and simulator are all available 
from our web site for detailed study and further re- 
search.) 


Note that our traces do not contain references to exe- 
cutable code pages. We focus on data pages, because our 
main interest is in compressing in-memory data. As we 
will explain in Section 5, compressing code equally well 
is an extra complication but can certainly be done. Sev- 
eral techniques complementary to ours have been pro- 
posed for compressing code and the data from [RC96] 
indicate that references to code pages exhibit the same 
locality properties as references to data pages. 


4.1 Methodology 


Test suite. For these simulations, we traced six pro- 
grams on an Intel x86 architecture under the Linux oper- 
ating system with a page size of 4KB (we will study the 
effect of larger page sizes in Section 4.3). The behavior 
of most of these programs is described in more detail in 
[WJNB95]. Here is a brief description of each: 


e gnuplot: A plotting program with a large input pro- 
ducing a scatter plot. 
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rscheme: A _ bytecode-based interpreter for a 
garbage-collected language. Its performance is 
dominated by the runtime of a generational garbage 
collector. 


espresso: A circuit simulator. 


gcc: The component of the GNU C compiler that 
actually performs C compilation. 


ghostscript: A PostScript formatting engine. 


e p2c: A Pascal to C translator. 


These programs constitute a good test selection for 
locality experiments (as we try to test the adaptivity of 
our compressed caching policy relative to locality pat- 
terns at various memory sizes). Their data footprints 
vary widely: gnuplot and rscheme are large programs 
(with over 14,000 and 2,000 pages, respectively), gcc and 
ghostscript are medium-sized (around 550 pages), while 
espresso and p2c are small (around 100 pages). 


We used the following three processors: 


1. Pentium Pro at 180 MHz: This processor approx- 
imately represents an average desktop computer at 
this time. Compressed caching is not only for fast 
machines. 


2. UltraSPARC-10 300 Mhz: While one of the fastest 
processors available now, it will be an average pro- 
cessor two years from now. Compressed caching 
works even better on a faster processor. 


3. UltraSPARC-2 168 MHz: A slower SPARC ma- 
chine which provides an interesting comparison to 
the Pentium Pro, due to its different architecture 
(e.g., faster memory subsystem). 


We used three different compression algorithms in our 
experiments: 


1. WKdm: A recency based compressor that oper- 
ates on machine words and uses a direct-mapped, 
16 word dictionary and a fast encoding implemen- 
tation. 


2. LZO: Specifically, LZOIF, is a carefully coded 
Lempel-Ziv implementation designed to be fast, 
particularly on decompression tasks. It is well 
suited to compressing small blocks of data, using 
small codes when the dictionary is small. While all 
compressors we study are written in C, this one also 
has a speed-optimized implementation (in Intel x86 
assembly) for the Pentium Pro. 


3. LZRW1: Another fast Lempel-Ziv implementa- 
tion. This algorithm was used by Douglis in 
[Dou93]. While it does not perform as well as LZO, 
we wanted to demonstrate that even this algorithm 
would allow for an effective compressed cache on 
today’s hardware. 


The runtimes of the test suite. Our results are pre- 
sented in terms of time spent paging, but it is helpful to 
know the processing time required to execute each pro- 
gram in the test suite. Figure 2 shows the time required 
to execute each of our six programs on each of the three 
processors, when no paging occurs. These times can 
be added with paging time information to obtain total 
turnaround time for a given architecture, memory size, 
and virtual memory configuration. 


Program P-Pro | SPARC | SPARC 
gnuplot 
rscheme 


espresso 
gcc 





ghostscript 
p2c 


Figure 2: The processing times for each program in the 
test suite on each processor used in this study. If enough 
memory is available such that no paging occurs, these 
times will be the turnaround times. 


A brief note on compressor performance. All of our 
compression algorithms achieve roughly a factor of two 
in compression on average for all six programs. All can 
compress and decompress a page in well under half a 
millisecond on all processors. The WKdm algorithm is 
the fastest, compressing a page in about 0.25 millisec- 
onds and decompressing in about 0.15 milliseconds on 
the Pentium Pro, faster on the SPARC 168 MHz, and 
over twice as fast on the SPARC 300 MHz. (This is over 
20 MB compressed and uncompressed per second, about 
the bandwidth of a quite fast disk.) LZO is about 20% 
slower, and LZRW1 about 20% slower still. 


Tracing. Our simulator takes as input a trace of the 
pages a program touches, augmented with information 
about the compressibility and cost of compression of 
each touched page for a particular compression algo- 
rithm. To create such a trace and keep the trace size 
manageable, we used several steps and several tracing 
and filtering tools. 


We traced each program using the portable tracing tool 
VMTrace [WKB]. We added a module to VMTrace that 
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made it emit a complete copy of each page as it was ref- 
erenced. We refer to such traces as page image traces. 


Creating compression traces. To record the actual ef- 
fectiveness and time cost of compressing each page im- 
age, we created a set of compression traces. For each 
combination of compression algorithm and CPU, we cre- 
ated a trace recording how expensive and how effective 
compression is for each page image in the reduced page 
image trace. Since we have 6 test programs, 3 compres- 
sion algorithms, and 3 CPU’s, this resulted in 54 com- 
pression traces. 


The tool that creates compression traces is linked with 
a compressor and decompressor, and consumes a (re- 
duced) page image trace. For each trace record in the 
page image trace, it compresses and decompresses the 
page image and outputs a trace record. This record con- 
tains the page number, the times for compressing and de- 
compressing the page’s contents at that moment, and the 
resulting compressed size of the page. Each page image 
is compressed and decompressed several times, and the 
median times are reported. Timing is very precise, using 
the Solaris high-resolution timer (all of our compression 
timings were done under the Solaris operating system). 
To avoid favorable (hardware) caching effects, the caches 
are filled with unrelated data before each compression or 
uncompression. (This is conservative, in that burstiness 
of page faults will usually mean that some of the relevant 
memory is still cached in the second-level cache in a real 
system.) 


Simulation parameters. We used four different target 
compression sizes with values equal to 10%, 23%, 37%, 
and 50% of the simulated memory size. Thus, during 
persistent phases of program behavior (i.e., when the sys- 
tem has enough time to adapt) either none, or 10%, or 
23%, or 37%, or 50% of our memory pages are holding 
compressed data. Limiting the number of target com- 
pression sizes to four guarantees that our cost/benefit 
analysis incurs a low overhead. The decay factor used is 
such that the M-th most recent event (with M being the 
size of memory) has a weight equal to 20% of the most 
recent event. Our results were not particularly sensitive 
to the exact value of the decay factor. 


Estimates used. During simulation we had to estimate 
the costs for reading a page from disk or writing it to 
disk. We conservatively assumed that writing “dirty” 
pages to disk incurs no cost at all, to compensate for file 
systems that keep low the cost of multiple writes (e.g., 
log-structured file systems). Additionally, we assumed 
a disk with a uniform seek time of Sms. Admittedly, a 
more complex model of disk access could yield more ac- 
curate results, but this should not affect the validity of 


our simulations (a Sms seek time disk is fast by modern 
standards). In Section 4.3 we examine the effect of using 
a faster disk (up to a seek time of 0.625ms). 


4.2 Results of Detailed Simulations 


4.2.1 Wide Range Results 


For each of our test programs, we chose a wide range of 
memory sizes to simulate. The plots of this section show 
the entire simulated range for each program. Subsequent 
sections, however, concentrate on the interesting region 
of memory sizes. This range usually begins around the 
size where a program spends 90% of its time paging and 
10% of its time executing on the CPU, and ends at a size 
where the program causes very little paging. 


Figure 3 shows log-scale plots of the paging time of 
each of our programs as a function of the memory size. 
Each line in the plot represents the results of simulating 
a compressed cache using a particular algorithm on our 
SPARC 168 MHz machine. The paging time of a reg- 
ular LRU memory system (i.e., with no compression) is 
shown for a comparison. As can be seen, compressed 
caching yields benefits for a very wide range of mem- 
ory sizes, indicating that our adaptivity mechanism reli- 
ably detects locality patterns of different sizes. Note that 
all compression algorithms exhibit benefits, even though 
there are definite differences in their performance. 


Figure 3 only aims at conveying the general idea of the 
outcome of our experiments. The same results are ana- 
lyzed in detail in subsequent sections (where we isolate 
interesting memory regions, algorithms, architectures, 
and trends). 


4.2.2 Normalized Benefits and the Effect of Com- 
pression Algorithms 


Our first goal is to quantify the benefits obtained by us- 
ing compressed caching and to identify the effect of dif- 
ferent compression algorithms on the overall system per- 
formance. It is hard to see this effect in Figure 3, which 
seems to indicate that all compression algorithms obtain 
similar results. 


A more detailed plot reveals significant variations be- 
tween algorithm performance. Figure 4 plots the normal- 
ized paging times for different algorithms in the interest- 
ing region. (Recall that this usually begins at the size 
where a program spends 90% of its time paging and 10% 
of its time executing on the CPU, and ends at a size where 
the program causes very little paging). By “normalized 
paging time” we mean the ratio of paging time for com- 
pressed caching over the paging time for a regular LRU 
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Figure 3: Compressed caching yields consistent benefits across a wide range of memory sizes. 
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Figure 4: Varying compression algorithms can affect performance significantly. Even though all algorithms yield 
benefits compared to uncompressed virtual memory, some are significantly better than others. 
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replacement policy. 


As can be seen, all algorithms obtain significant ben- 
efit over uncompressed virtual memory for the interest- 
ing ranges of memory sizes. Benefits of over 40% are 
common for large parts of the plots in Figure 4. At the 
same time, losses are’rare (only exhibited for gnuplot) 
and small. Additionally, losses diminish for faster com- 
pression algorithms (and faster processors, which is not 
shown in this plot). That is, when our adaptivity does not 
perform optimally, its cost can be reduced by having a 
fast compression algorithm, since it is a direct function of 
performing unnecessary compressions and decompres- 
sions. 


Gnuplot is an interesting program to study more 
closely. The program stores data that are highly com- 
pressible (exhibiting a ratio of over 4:1 on average). This 
way, the compressed VM policy can look at quite large 
memory sizes, expecting that it can compress enough 
pages so that all the required data remains in memory. 
Nevertheless, gnuplot’s running time is dominated by a 
large loop iterating only twice on a lot of data. Hence, 
for small memory sizes the behavior that the compressed 
caching policy tries to exploit ends before any benefits 
can be seen. For larger sizes, the benefit can be substan- 
tial, reaching over 80%. 


As shown in Figure 4, the performance difference of 
compressed caching under different compression algo- 
rithms can often be over 15%. Our WKdm algorithm 
achieves the best performance for the vast majority of 
data points, due to its speed and comparable compression 
rates to LZO. The LZRW1 algorithm, used by Douglis 
yields consistently the worst results. This fact, combined 
with the slow machine used (for current standards) are 
at least partially responsible for the rather disappointing 
results that Douglis observed. 


4.2.3 Implementation and Architecture Effects 


In the past sections we only showed results for our 
SPARC 168 MHz machine. As expected, the faster 
SPARC 300 MHz machine has a lower compression and 
decompression overhead and, thus, should perform bet- 
ter overall. The Pentium Pro 180 MHz machine is usu- 
ally slower than both SPARC machines in compressing 
and uncompressing pages (not unexpectedly as it is an 
older architecture—see also out later remarks on mem- 
ory bandwidth). 


Figure 5 shows three of our test programs simulated 
under WKdm and LZO in all three architectures. For 
WKdn,, the performance displayed agrees with our ob- 
servations on machine speeds. Nevertheless, the per- 


formance of LZO is significantly better on the Pentium 
Pro 180 MHz machine than one would expect based on 
the machine speed alone. The reason is that, as pointed 
out earlier, the implementation of LZO we used on the 
Pentium Pro is hand optimized for speed in Intel x86 
assembly language. Perhaps surprisingly, the effect of 
the optimization is quite significant, as can be seen. For 
ghostscript, for instance, the Pentium Pro is faster than 
the SPARC 168 MHz using LZO. 


4.3 Technology Trends 


4.3.1 Is Memory Bandwidth a Problem? 
Compressed caching mostly benefits from the increases 
of CPU speed relative to disk latency. Nevertheless, a 
different factor comes into play when disk and memory 
bandwidths are taken into account. A first observation 
is that moving data from memory takes at most one- 
third of the execution time of our WKdm compression 
algorithm. (This ratio is true for both the Pentium Pro 
180 MHz machine, which has a slow memory subsys- 
tem, and the SPARC 300 MHz, which has a fast proces- 
sor. It is significantly better for the SPARC 168 MHz 
machine.) Hence, memory bandwidth does not seem to 
be the limiting factor for the near future. Even more 
importantly, faster memory architectures (e.g., RAM- 
BUS) will soon become widespread and compression al- 
gorithms can fully benefit as they only need to read con- 
tiguous data. The overall trend is also favorable. Mem- 
ory bandwidths have historically grown at 40%, while 
disk bandwidths and latencies have only grown at rates 
around 20%. (An analysis of technology trends can be 
found in M. Dahlin’s “Technology Trends” Web Page at 
http://www.cs.utexas.edu/users/dahlin/techTrends/ .) 


4.3.2 Sensitivity Analysis 


The cost and benefits of compressed caching are de- 
pendent on the relative costs of compressing (and un- 
compressing) a page vs. fetching a page from disk. If 
compression is insufficiently fast relative to disk paging, 
compressed virtual memory will not be worthwhile. 


On the other hand, if CPU speeds continue to increase 
far faster than disk speeds, as they have for many years, 
then compressed virtual memory will become increas- 
ingly effective and increasingly attractive. Over the last 
decade, CPU speeds have increased by about 60% a year, 
while disk latency and bandwidth have increased by only 
about 20% a year. This works out to an increase in CPU 
speeds relative to disk speeds of one third a year—or a 
doubling every two and a half years, and a quadrupling 
every five years. 
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Figure 5: A SPARC 168 MHz usually has better performance than a Pentium Pro 180 MHz, while a SPARC 300 MHz 
is significantly better than both. Nevertheless, the Pentium Pro 180 MHz is much faster for a hand-optimized version 
of the LZO algorithm, sometimes surpassing the SPARC 168 MHz. 
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Figure 6: A sensitivity analysis studying disks of various speeds. This conservatively covers the cases of slower CPUs, 
perfect prefetching, and larger page sizes. 
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Figure 6 shows plots of simulated performance of our 
adaptive caching system, using page compression tim- 
ings measured on a 300 MHz UltraSPARC. Each line 
represents the paging costs for simulations using a given 
disk fault cost. Costs are normalized to the performance 
of a conventional LRU memory with the same disk page 
access time; that is, each curve represents the speedup or 
slowdown that comes from using compressed caching. 


The middle line in each plot can be regarded as the 
performance of a machine the speed of a 300 MHz Ultra- 
SPARC with an average page fetch cost (for 4KB pages) 
of only 2.5ms, about one third the average disk seek time 
of a fast disk. Note that, in normalized performance 
terms, assuming a twice as fast disk is exactly equiva- 
lent to assuming a twice as slow CPU. At the same time, 
studying the case of a fast disk conservatively covers the 
case of perfect prefetching of multiple pages (a twice as 
fast disk is equivalent to always prefetching the next two 
needed pages with one seek). This, in turn, conserva- 
tively covers the case of using larger page sizes. Hence, 
our sensitivity analysis (taking into account fast disks) 
also subsumes many other scenarios. 


Looking at the middle line of each plot, we can see 
that with a disk page access cost of 2.5ms, most pro- 
grams show a reduction of paging times by 30 to 70 per- 
cent, averaged across the interesting range of memory 
sizes. Thus, compressed virtual memory is a very clear 
win even for a disk access cost of 2.5ms per 4KB page. 
The line above the middle one can be taken to represent 
a system with the same CPU speed and disk costs a fac- 
tor of two lower, at 1.25ms per 4KB page. Even though 
performance for this system is significantly worse, still 
much speedup is obtained. The top line represents a sys- 
tem where disk page accesses cost only 0.625ms per 4KB 
page. For some programs, this degrades performance 
overall to the point that compressed caching is not worth- 
while. 


Going the other direction, along with the technology 
trends, we can look at the next lower line to see the per- 
formance of a system with twice as fast a processor rela- 
tive to its disk. For most of our programs, each doubling 
of CPU speed offers a significant additional speedup, 
typically decreasing remaining paging costs by ten to 
forty percent. 


5 Related Work 


Our compression algorithms are roughly similar to the 
well-known MTF (“move-to-front”) algorithm, which 
maintains an LRU ordering, but is unusual in its use of 
partial matching and a fixed 32-bit word as its basic gran- 
ularity of operation. (The general MTF scheme is fairly 


obvious and has been invented independently at least 
four times [BCW90] before we reinvented it yet again.) 


The use of partial matching (only the high bits) can 
be viewed as a simple and fast approximation of delta 
coding, a technique used for purely numeric data (such 
as sensor input data or digitized audio) [Nel95].* Delta 
coding (a form of differential coding) encodes a numer- 
ical value as a numerical difference from the previous 
numerical value. Unlike a traditional delta coder, our al- 
gorithm can encode a value by its difference (low bits) 
from any of the values in an MTF dictionary, rather than 
the unique previous value. 


In [KGJ96], Kjelso, Gooch, and Jones presented a 
compression algorithm also designed for in-memory 
data. Their X-match algorithm (which is designed for 
hardware implementation) is similar to ours in that both 
use a small dictionary of recently used words. Rizzo, in 
[Riz97], also devised a compression algorithm specific to 
in-memory data. His approach was to compress away the 
large number of zeros found in such data. Rizzo asserts 
that more complex modeling would be too costly. We 
have shown that it is possible to find more regularities 
without great computational expense. 


While we have not addressed the compression of ma- 
chine code, others have shown that it is possible to com- 
press machine code by a factor of 3 using a specially 
tuned version of a conventional compressor [Yu96] and 
by as much as a factor of 5 using a compressor that un- 
derstands the instruction set [EEF*97]. We believe that 
similar techniques can be made very fast and achieve a 
compression ratio of at least 2, similar to the ratios we 
get for data, so an overall compression ratio of 2 for 
both code and data should generally be achievable. This 
is within 20% of the size reduction found by Cogswell 
and Russinovich using an extremely fast, simple, and un- 
tuned “general purpose” compression algorithm [RC96]. 
(Their paging data also support the assumption that full 
workloads exhibit the kind of locality needed for com- 
pressed paging, making our focus on data paging more 
reasonable.) 


A significant previous study of compressed caching 
was done by Douglis, who implemented a compressed 
virtual memory for the Sprite operating system and eval- 
uated it on a DECStation 5000, which is several times to 
an order of magnitude slower than the machines we used 
in our experiments. 


Douglis’s results were mixed, in that compressed vir- 
tual memory was beneficial for some programs and detri- 
mental to others. As should be apparent from our dis- 


4“Delta coding” is something of a misnomer because it’s really a 
modeling technique with an obvious encoding strategy. 
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cussion of performance modeling, we believe that this 
was primarily due to the slow hardware (by today’s stan- 
dards) used. This is supported by our sensitivity analy- 
sis, which showed that an 8 times slower machine than a 
300 MHz UltraSPARC would yield mixed results, even 
with better compression algorithms than those available 
to Douglis. 


As discussed earlier, Russinovich and Cogswell’s 
study [RC96] showed that a simple compression cache 
was unlikely to achieve significant benefits for the PC 
application workload they studied. Nevertheless, their 
results do not seem to accurately reflect the trade-offs in- 
volved. On one hand, they reported compression over- 
heads that seem unrealistically low (0.05ms per com- 
pression on an Intel 80486 DX2/66, which is improbable 
even taking only the memory bandwidth limitations into 
account). But the single factor responsible for their re- 
sults is the very high overhead for handling a page fault 
that they incurred (2ms—this is overhead not containing 
the actual seek time). This overhead is certainly a result 
of using a slow processor but it is possibly also an artifact 
of the OS used (Windows 95) and their implementation. 


A study on compressed caching, performed in 1997 
but only very recently published, was done by Kjelso, 
Gooch, and Jones [KGJ99]. They, too, used simulations 
to demonstrate the efficacy of compressed caching. Ad- 
ditionally, they addressed the problem of memory man- 
agement for the variable-size compressed pages. Their 
experiments used the LZRW1 compression algorithm in 
software and showed for most programs the same kinds 
of reduction in paging costs that we observed. These 
benefits become even greater with a hardware implemen- 
tation of their X-match algorithm. 


Kjelso, Gooch, and Jones did not, however, address 
the issue of adaptively resizing the compressed cache in 
response to reference behavior. Instead, they assumed 
that it is always beneficial to compress more pages to 
avoid disk faults. This is clearly not true as when more 
pages are compressed, many more memory accesses may 
suffer a decompression overhead, while only a few disk 
faults may be avoided. The purpose of our adaptive 
mechanism is to determine when the trade-off is ben- 
eficial and compression should actually be performed. 
Kjelso, Gooch, and Jones did acknowledge that some 
compressed cache sizes can damage performance. In- 
deed, their results strongly suggest the need for adap- 
tivity: two of their four test programs exhibit perfor- 
mance deterioration under software compression for sev- 
eral memory sizes. 


6 Conclusions 


Compressed virtual memory appears quite attractive 
on current machines, offering an improvement of tens 
of percent in virtual memory system performance. This 
improvement is largely due to increases in CPU speeds 
relative to disk speeds, but substantial additional gains 
come from better compression algorithms and successful 
adaptivity to program behavior. 


For all of the programs we examined, on currently 
available hardware, a virtual memory system that uses 
compressed caching will incur significantly less paging 
cost. Given memory sizes for which running a program 
suffers tolerable amounts of paging, compressed caching 
often eliminates 20% to 80% of the paging cost, with 
an average savings of approximately 40%. As the gap 
between processor speed and disk speed increases, the 
benefit will continue to improve. 


The recency based approach to adaptively resizing the 
compression cache provides substantial benefit at nearly 
any memory size, for many kinds of programs. In our 
tests, the adaptive resizing provided benefit over a very 
wide range of memory sizes, even when the program 
was paging little. The adaptivity is not perfect, as small 
cost may be incurred due to failed attempts to resize the 
cache, but performs well for the vast majority of pro- 
grams. Moreover, it is capable of providing benefit for 
small, medium, and large footprint programs. 


The WK compression algorithms successfully take 
advantage of the regularities of in-memory data, pro- 
viding reasonable compression at high speeds. After 
many decades of development of Ziv-Lempel compres- 
sion techniques, our WKdm compressor fared favorably 
with the fastest known LZ compressors. Further research 
into in-memory data regularities promises to provide 
tighter compression at comparable speeds, improving the 
performance and applicability of compressed caching for 
more programs. 


It appears that compressed caching is an idea whose 
time has come. Hardware trends favor further improve- 
ment in compressed caching performance. Although past 
experiments failed to produce positive results, we have 
improved on the components required for compressed 
caching and have found that it could be successfully ap- 
plied today. 
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Abstract 


We introduce UVM, a new virtual memory system for 
the BSD kernel that has an improved design that in- 
creases system performance over the old Mach-based 
4.4BSD VM system. In this paper we present an 
overview of both UVM and the BSD VM system. We 
focus our discussion on the design decisions made when 
creating UVM and contrast the UVM design with the 
less efficient BSD VM design. Topics covered in- 
clude mapping, memory object management, anony- 
mous memory and copy-on-write mechanisms, and 
pager design. We also present an overview of virtual 
memory based data movement mechanisms that have 
been introduced in BSD by UVM. We believe that the 
lessons we learned from designing and implementing 
UVM can be applied to other kernels and large software 
systems. Implemented in the NetBSD operating system, 
UYM will completely replace BSD VM in NetBSD 1.4. 


1 Introduction 


In this paper we introduce UVM!, a new virtual memory 
system that replaces the 4.4BSD virtual memory system 
in BSD-based operating systems. UVM is the third gen- 
eration BSD virtual memory system that improves the 
performance and reduces the complexity of the BSD ker- 
nel. UVM’s improved performance is particularly useful 
to applications that make heavy use of VM features such 
as memory-mapped files and copy-on-write memory. 
Versions of BSD prior to 4.4BSD used the old BSD- 
VAX virtual memory system that was tightly bound to 
the VAX architecture and lacked support for memory- 
mapped files (mmap) and fine-grain data structure lock- 
ing for multiprocessors. To address these issues, the old 
VAX-based VM system was replaced with a new VM 
system for 4.4BSD [12]. The 4.4BSD virtual mem- 
ory system (BSD VM) is a modified version of the 


'Note that “UVM” is a name, not an acronym 


virtual memory system that was written for Carnegie 
Mellon University’s Mach operating system [18]. The 
BSD VM system features a clean separation of machine- 
dependent functions, support for mmap, and fine-grain 
data structure locking suitable for multiprocessor sys- 
tems. 


1.1 Why Replace BSD VM? 


The BSD VM system has four main drawbacks that con- 
tributed to our decision to replace it: complex data struc- 
tures, poor performance, no virtual memory based data 
movement mechanisms, and poor documentation. 

The data structures and functions used by BSD to 
manage memory are complex and thus difficult to main- 
tain. This is especially true of the structures used to 
represent copy-on-write mappings of memory objects. 
As memory objects are copied using the copy-on-write 
mechanism [2] (e.g., during a fork) they are linked to- 
gether in lists called object chains. If left unchecked, 
use of the copy-on-write mechanism can cause object 
chains to grow quite long. Long object chains are a 
problem for two reasons. First, long object chains slow 
memory search times by increasing the number of ob- 
jects that need to be checked to locate a requested page. 
Second, long object chains are likely to contain inacces- 
sible redundant copies of the same page of data, thus 
wasting memory. If the BSD VM system allows too 
many pages of memory to be wasted this way the sys- 
tem’s swap area will eventually become filled with re- 
dundant data and the system will deadlock. This condi- 
tion is known as a swap memory leak deadlock. To avoid 
problems associated with long object chains, the BSD 
VM system attempts to reduce their length by using a 
complex collapse operation. To successfully collapse an 
object chain, the VM system must search for an object 
that contains redundant data and is no longer needed in 
the chain. If a redundant object is found, then it is either 
bypassed or discarded. Note that even a successfully col- 
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lapsed object chain can still contain inaccessible redun- 
dant pages. The collapse operation can only repair swap 
memory leaks after they occur, it cannot prevent them 
from happening. 

BSD VM exhibits poor performance due to several 
factors. First, the overhead of object chain management 
slows down common operations such as page faults and 
memory mapping. Second, I/O operations in BSD VM 
are performed one page at a time rather than in more effi- 
cient multi-page clusters, thus slowing paging response 
time. Third, BSD VM’s integration into the BSD ker- 
nel has not been optimized. For example, unreferenced 
memory-mapped file objects are cached at the I/O sys- 
tem (vnode) layer and redundantly at the virtual memory 
layer as well. Finally, several virtual memory operations 
are unnecessarily performed multiple times at different 
layers of the BSD kernel. 

Another drawback of the BSD VM system is its lack 
of virtual memory based data movement mechanisms. 
While BSD VM does support the copy-on-write mecha- 
nism, it is not possible in BSD VM for the virtual mem- 
ory system to safely share memory it controls with other 
kernel subsystems such as I/O and IPC without perform- 
ing a costly data copy. It is also not possible for pro- 
cesses to easily exchange, copy, or share chunks of their 
virtual address space between themselves. 

Finally, the BSD VM system is poorly documented. 
While some parts of the BSD kernel such as the network- 
ing and IPC system are well documented [20], the BSD 
VM system lacks such detailed documentation and is 
poorly commented. This has made it difficult for devel- 
opers of free operating systems projects such as NetBSD 
[17] to understand and maintain the 4.4BSD VM code. 


1.2 The UVM Approach 


One way to address the shortcomings of the BSD virtual 
memory system is to try and evolve the data structures 
and functions BSD inherited from Mach into a more effi- 
cient VM system. This technique has been successfully 
applied by the FreeBSD project to the BSD VM sys- 
tem. However, the improved VM system in FreeBSD 
still suffers from the object chaining model it inherited 
from BSD VM. An alternative approach is to reimple- 
ment the virtual memory system, reusing the positive 
aspects of the BSD VM design, replacing the parts of 
the design that do not work well, and adding new fea- 
tures on top of the resulting VM system. This is the 
approach we used for UVM. In UVM we retained the 
machine-dependent/machine-independent layering and 
mapping structures of the BSD VM system. We re- 
placed the virtual memory object, fault handling, and 
pager code. And, we introduced new virtual memory 
based data movement mechanisms into UVM. When 


combined with I/O and IPC system changes currently 
under development, these mechanisms can reduce the 
kernel’s data copying overhead. 

UVM’s source code is freely available under the stan- 
dard BSD license. UVM was merged into the NetBSD 
operating system’s master source repository in early 
1998 and has proven stable on the architectures sup- 
ported by NetBSD including the Alpha, 1386, M68K, 
MIPS, Sparc, and VAX. UVM will appear as the official 
virtual memory system of NetBSD in NetBSD release 
1.4. A port of UVM to OpenBSD is also in progress. 

In this paper we present the design and implementa- 
tion of the UVM virtual memory system, highlighting its 
improvements over the BSD VM design. In Section 2 
we present an overview of BSD VM and UVM. In Sec- 
tions 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 we present the design of UVM’s 
map, object, anonymous memory, pager, and data move- 
ment facilities, respectively. In Section 8 we present the 
overall performance of UVM. Section 9 contains related 
work, and Section 10 contains our concluding remarks 
and directions for future research. 


2 VM Overview 


Both BSD VM and UVM can be divided into two layers: 
a small machine-dependent layer, and a larger machine- 
independent layer. The machine-dependent layer used 
by both BSD and UVM is called the pmap layer. The 
pmap layer handles the low level details of program- 
ming a processor’s MMU. This task consists of adding, 
removing, modifying, and querying the mappings of a 
virtual address or of a page of physical memory. The 
pmap layer has no knowledge of higher-level operat- 
ing system abstractions such as files. Each architecture 
supported by the BSD kernel must have its own pmap 
module. Note that UVM was designed to use the same 
machine-dependent layer that BSD VM and Mach use. 
This allows pmap modules from those systems to be 
reused with UVM, thus reducing the overhead of port- 
ing a UVM-based kernel to a new architecture. 

The machine-independent code is shared by all BSD- 
supported processors and contains functions that per- 
form the high-level operations of the VM system. Such 
functions include managing a process’ file mappings, 
requesting data from backing store, paging out mem- 
ory when it becomes scarce, managing the allocation 
of physical memory, and managing copy-on-write mem- 
ory. Figure 1 shows the five main abstractions that cor- 
respond to data structures in both BSD VM and UVM 
that the activities of the machine-independent layer are 
centered around. These abstractions are: 


virtual memory space: describes both the machine- 
dependent and machine-independent parts of a pro- 
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process 1 (init) 
vmspace [| 
pmap 


process 4 (sh) 
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(points to process 4's 
memory objects) 


text} /data 


Figure 1: The five main machine-independent abstrac- 
tions. The triangles represent memory objects, and the 
solid circles within them represent pages. A memory 
object can contain any number of pages. Note that the 
text and data areas of a file are different parts of a single 
object. 


cess’ virtual address space. The vmspace struc- 
ture contains pointers to a process’ pmap and mem- 
ory map structures, and contains statistics on the 
process’ memory usage. 


memory map: describes the machine-independent part 
of the virtual address space of a process or the ker- 
nel. Both BSD VM and UVM use map (vm_map) 
structures to map memory objects into regions of 
a virtual address space. Each map structure on the 
system contains a sorted doubly-linked list of entry 
structures. Each entry structure contains a record of 
a mapping in the map’s virtual address space. This 
record includes information such as starting and 
ending virtual address and a pointer to the mem- 
ory object mapped into that address range. The en- 
try also contains the attributes of the mapping. At- 
tributes include protection, memory usage pattern 
(advice), and wire count. The kernel and each pro- 
cess on the system have their own map structures to 
handle the allocations of their virtual address space. 


memory object: describes a file, a zero-fill memory 
area, or a device that can be mapped into a vir- 
tual address space. Memory objects contain a list 
of pages that contain data from that object. In 
BSD VM, a memory object consists of one or more 
vm_object structures. In UVM, a memory ob- 
ject consists of either a vm_amap anonymous mem- 
ory map structure or a uvm_object structure (or 
both). The details of the handling of memory ob- 
jects in both BSD VM and UVM are discussed in 


Section 4 and Section 5. 


pager: describes how backing store can be accessed. 
Each memory object on the system has a pager 
that points to a list of functions used by the object 
to fetch and store pages between physical memory 
and backing store. Pages are read in from backing 
store when a process faults on them (or in antic- 
ipation of a process faulting on them). Pages are 
written out to backing store at the request of a user 
(e.g., via the msync system call), when physical 
memory is scarce, or when the object that owns the 
pages is freed. 


page: describes a page of physical memory. When the 
system is booted a vm_page structure is allocated 
for each page of physical memory that can be used 
by the VM system?. 


In Figure 1, the system has just been booted single- 
user so there are only two processes (init and sh). The 
init process has four entries in its memory map. These 
entries map the process’ text, data, bss, and stack. The 
entries are sorted by starting virtual address. Each entry 
describes a mapping of a memory object into init’s 
address space. Note that a single memory object can 
be mapped into different areas of an address space. For 
example, the /sbin/init file is mapped into init’s 
address space twice, once for the text and once for the 
data. These mappings must be separate because they 
have different protections. Each memory object has a 
list of pages containing its resident data, and a pointer to 
a pager that can transfer data between an object’s pages 
and backing store. Note that each process’ map struc- 
ture has an associated pmap structure that contains the 
low-level machine-dependent memory management in- 
formation (e.g., page tables) for that process’ virtual ad- 
dress space. 

When a process attempts to access an unmapped area 
of memory a page fault is generated. The VM system’s 
page fault routine resolves page faults by locating and 
mapping the faulting page. In order to find which page 
should be mapped, the VM system must look in the pro- 
cess’ map structure for the entry that corresponds to the 
faulting address. If there is no entry mapping the fault- 
ing address an error signal is generated. If an object is 
mapped at the faulting address, the VM system must 
determine if the requested data is already resident in a 
page. If so, that page can be mapped in. If not, then the 
fault routine must issue a request to the object’s pager to 
make the data resident and resolve the fault. 


2On a few systems that have small hardware page sizes, such as 
the VAX, the VM system has a page structure that manages two or 
more hardware pages. This is all handled in the pmap layer and thus is 
transparent to the machine-independent VM code. 
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The following sections examine the design and man- 
agement of these five abstractions in more detail. 


3 Memory Maps 


UVM introduces two important improvements to mem- 
ory maps. First, we have redesigned the memory map- 
ping functions so that they are more efficient and secure. 
Second, we have greatly reduced map entry fragmenta- 
tion due to memory wiring. 


3.1 Memory Mapping Functions 


The uvm_map and uvm_unmap functions are two of a 
number of functions that perform operations on maps. 
The uvm_map function is used to establish a new mem- 
ory mapping with the specified attributes. The uvm_map 
function operates by locking the map, adding the map- 
ping, and then unlocking the map. The BSD VM system 
does not have an equivalent function to uvm_map. In- 
stead, BSD VM provides a function that establishes a 
mapping with default attributes and a set of functions 
that change the attributes of a mapping. This is both in- 
efficient and insecure. It is inefficient because it requires 
extra map locking and lookup steps to establish a map- 
ping with non-default values. For example, the default 
BSD VM protection is read-write, and thus establishing 
a read-only mapping under BSD VM is a two step pro- 
cess. First, the mapping must be established with the de- 
fault protection. Second, the map must be relocked and 
the desired mapping located again in order to change its 
protection from read-write to read-only. Note that when 
establishing a read-only mapping, there is a brief period 
of time between the first and second step where the map- 
ping has been fully established with a read-write protec- 
tion. Under a multithreaded kernel two threads sharing 
the same address space could exploit this window to by- 
pass system security and illegally modify read-only data. 

Both BSD VM and UVM have unmap functions with 
the same API, however the internal structure of these two 
functions differ. The BSD VM unmap function keeps the 
target map locked for a longer period of time than nec- 
essary, thus blocking other threads from accessing it. In 
BSD VM, an unmap operation is performed by locking 
the map, removing the requested map entries, dropping 
the references to the mapped memory objects, and then 
unlocking the map. Though the map is locked through- 
out BSD VM’s unmap operation, it really only needs to 
be locked when removing entries from the map. The tar- 
get map does not need to be locked to drop references 
to memory objects (note that dropping the final refer- 
ence to a memory object can trigger lengthy I/O opera- 
tions). UVM’s unmap function breaks the unmap oper- 
ation into two phases. In the first phase the target map 
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is locked while the requested map entries are removed. 
Once this is complete, the map is unlocked and the mem- 
ory object references can be dropped. The second phase 
is done with the target map unlocked, thus reducing the 
total amount of time access to the target map is blocked. 


3.2 Wiring and Map Entry Fragmentation 


Map entry fragmentation occurs when an area of virtual 
memory mapped by a single map entry is broken up into 
two or three adjoining pieces, each with their own map 
entry. Map entry fragmentation is undesirable for a num- 
ber of reasons. First, the more entries a map has the 
longer it takes to perform operations on it, for example, 
searching the map for the proper entry when resolving 
a page fault. Second, the process of fragmenting a map 
entry can add overhead to a mapping operation. To frag- 
ment a map entry, new map entries must be allocated and 
initialized, and additional references to backing objects 
must be gained. Finally, in the case of the kernel, the 
total number of available map entries is fixed. If the ker- 
nel’s pool of map entries is exhausted then the system 
will fail. While map entry fragmentation is unavoidable 
in many cases, it is clearly to the kernel’s advantage to 
reduce it as much as possible. 

Map entry fragmentation occurs when modifications 
are made to only part of an area of virtual memory 
mapped by an entry. Since all pages of virtual mem- 
ory mapped by a single map entry must have the same 
attributes, the entry must be fragmented. For example, 
the adjoining text and data segments of the init pro- 
cess shown in Figure | must be mapped by separate map 
entries because they have different protections. Once a 
map entry has been fragmented neither BSD VM nor 
UVM will attempt to reassemble it in the unlikely event 
that the attributes are changed to be compatible. 

One of the most frequent causes of map entry frag- 
mentation is the wiring and unwiring of virtual mem- 
ory. Wired memory is memory that must remain resi- 
dent in physical memory, and thus cannot be paged out. 
In BSD, there are five ways for memory to be wired. 
Unlike BSD VM, UVM avoids map entry fragmentation 
and the penalties associated with it in four out of five of 
these cases by taking advantage of the fact that the wired 
state of a page is often stored in other areas of memory 
in addition to the entry mapping it, and thus there is no 
need to disturb the map structure. Memory is wired by 
the BSD kernel in the following cases: 


e The memory used to store the kernel’s code seg- 
ment, data segment, and dynamically allocated data 
structures is wired to prevent the kernel from taking 
an unexpected page fault in critical code. Since this 
memory is always wired, there is no need for UVM 
to note this fact in the kernel’s map structure. 
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e Each process on the system has a user structure 
containing its kernel stack, signal information, and 
process control block. A process’ user structure 
must be wired as long as the process is runnable. 
When a process is swapped out its user structure 
is unwired until the process is swapped back in. In 
this case the wired state of the user structure is 
stored in the process’ proc structure and there is 
no need for UVM to store it in the kernel’s map as 
well. 


e The sysctl system call is used to query the ker- 
nel about its status. The sysctl call temporar- 
ily wires the user’s buffer before copying the re- 
sults of the call to it. This is done to minimize the 
chances of a page fault causing inconsistent data to 
be returned. Rather than store the wired state of the 
user’s buffer in the process’ map, UVM stores this 
information on the process’ kernel stack since the 
buffer is only wired while the sysct1 operation is 
in progress. 


The kernel function physio is used to perform 
raw I/O between a device and a user process’ mem- 
ory. Like sysct1, physio temporarily wires the 
user’s buffer while the I/O is in progress to keep it 
resident in physical memory. And like sysctl, 
UVM stores the wired state of the users’ buffer on 
the process’ kernel stack. 


The kernel provides the mlock system call to al- 
low processes to wire their memory to avoid page 
faults in time-critical code. In this case the wired 
state of memory must be stored in the user process’ 
map because there is no other place to store it. 


In addition to these five cases, under the i386 architec- 
ture the machine-dependent code uses wired memory to 
allocate hardware page tables. Under UVM the wired 
state of page table memory is stored only in the i386’s 
pmap structure rather than in both the pmap structure 
and the user process’ map. 

By reducing the amount of map entry fragmentation 
due to wired memory, we significantly lowered map en- 
try demand under UVM. For example, consider the stat- 
ically linked program cat and the dynamically linked 
program od. On the i386 platform, BSD VM requires 
11 map entries for cat and 21 for od, while UVM re- 
quires only six map entries for cat and 12 for od. The 
difference between BSD VM and UVM is due to the 
user structure allocation, the sysct1 system call, and 
the i386’s pmap page table allocation routine. We found 
that calls to mlock and physio seldom occur under 
normal system operation. Table 1 shows a comparison 
of the number of allocated map entries for several com- 
mon operations. While the effect of this reduction in the 
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cat aicimky) | 6 
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[starting XII @ processes) | 275 | 186 | 


Table 1: Comparison of the number of allocated map 
entries on the i386 for some common operations. On an 
i386 a map entry is fifty-six bytes. 
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number of allocated map entries on overall system per- 
formance is minimal, it should be noted that the total 
number of map entries available for the kernel is fixed 
and if this pool is exhausted the system will panic. This 
could become a problem under BSD VM since each pro- 
cess requires two kernel map entries. 


4 Memory Objects 


UVM manages memory objects significantly differently 
than BSD VM. In BSD VM, the memory object structure 
is considered a stand-alone abstraction under the control 
of the VM system. BSD VM controls when objects are 
allocated, when they can be referenced, and how they 
can be used. In contrast, in UVM the memory object 
structure is considered a secondary structure designed 
to be embedded within some larger structure in order to 
provide UVM with a handle for memory mapping. The 
structure in which UVM’s memory object is embedded 
is typically part of a structure managed externally to the 
VM system by some other kernel subsystem. For ex- 
ample, UVM’s object structure for file data is embed- 
ded within the I/O system’s vnode structure. The vnode 
system handles the allocation of UVM’s memory object 
structure along with the allocation of the vnode struc- 
tures. All access to the memory object’s data and state 
is routed through the object’s pager functions. These 
functions act as bridge between UVM and the external 
kernel subsystem that provides UVM with its data (see 
Section 6). 

UVM’s style of management of memory objects is 
preferable to BSD VM’s style for several reasons. First, 
UVM’s management of memory objects is more effi- 
cient than BSD VM’s. In UVM, memory objects are 
allocated and managed in cooperation with their data 
source (typically vnodes). In BSD VM, memory objects 
and their data sources must be allocated and managed 
separately. This causes the BSD VM system to dupli- 
cate work that the data source subsystem has already 
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performed. BSD VM must allocate more structures and 
have more object management code than UVM to per- 
form the same operations. 

Second, UVM’s memory object structure is more flex- 
ible than BSD VM’s structure. By making the memory 
object an embeddable data structure, it is easy to make 
any kernel abstraction memory mappable. Additionally, 
UVM’ routing of object requests through its pager oper- 
ations gives the external kernel subsystem that generates 
the memory object’s data a finer grain of control over 
how UVM uses it. 

Finally, UVM’s memory object management structure 
creates less conflict between the VM system and external 
kernel subsystems such as the vnode subsystem. BSD’s 
vnode subsystem caches unreferenced vnodes in phys- 
ical memory in hopes that they will be accessed again. 
If vnodes become scarce, then the kernel recycles the 
least recently used unreferenced vnode. In the same way, 
the BSD VM system caches unreferenced memory ob- 
jects. While vnode structures are allocated when a file 
is opened, read, written, or memory mapped, BSD VM 
vnode-based memory objects are allocated only when a 
file is memory mapped. When an unreferenced memory 
object is persisting in BSD VM’s object cache, the VM 
system gains a reference to the object’s backing vnode to 
prevent it from being recycled out from under it. Unfor- 
tunately, this also means that there are times when the 
most optimal unreferenced vnode to recycle is in BSD 
VM’s object cache, resulting in the vnode system choos- 
ing a non-optimal vnode to recycle. Another problem 
with the BSD VM object cache is that it is limited to one 
hundred unreferenced objects in order to prevent the VM 
system from holding too many active references to vn- 
ode structures (preventing recycling). If the BSD VM 
system wants to add an unreferenced object to a full 
cache, then the least recently used object is discarded. 
This is less than optimal because the object’s vnode data 
may still be persisting in the vnode system’s cache and 
it would be more efficient to allow the memory object to 
persist as long as its vnode does. 

Rather than having two layers of unreferenced object 
caching, UVM has only one. Instead of maintaining its 
own cache, UVM relies on external kernel subsystems 
such as the vnode system to manage the unreferenced 
object cache. This reduces redundant code and allows 
the least recently used caching mechanism to be fairly 
applied to both vnodes and memory objects. When re- 
cycling a vnode, UVM provides the vnode subsystem 
with a hook to terminate the memory object associated 
with it. This change can have a significant effect on per- 
formance. For example, consider a web server such as 
Apache that transmits files by memory mapping them 
and writing them out to the network. If the number 
of files in the server’s working set is below the one- 
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Figure 2: BSD VM object cache effect on file access 


hundred-file limit, then both BSD VM and UVM can 
keep all the file data resident in memory. However, if the 
working set grows beyond one hundred files, then BSD 
VM flushes older inactive objects out of the object cache 
(even if memory is available). This results in BSD VM 
being slowed by disk access. Figure 2 shows this effect 
measured on a 333MHz Pentium-II. To produce the plot 
we wrote a program that accesses files in the same way 
as Apache and timed how long it took to memory map 
and access each byte of an increasing number of files. 


5 Anonymous Memory 


Anonymous memory is memory that is freed as soon as 
it is no longer referenced. This memory is referred to as 
anonymous because it is not associated with a file and 
thus does not have a file name. Anonymous memory 
is paged out to the swap area when memory is scarce. 
Anonymous memory is used for a number of purposes in 
a Unix-like operating system including for zero-fill map- 
pings (e.g., bss and stack), for System V shared mem- 
ory, for pageable areas of kernel memory, and to store 
changed pages of a copy-on-write mapping. A signifi- 
cant part of the code used to manage anonymous mem- 
ory is dedicated to controlling copy-on-write memory. 
In this section we first present a brief overview of the 
management of anonymous memory in both BSD VM 
and UVM. We then describe the improvements intro- 
duced in UVM which result in the elimination of swap 
memory leaks, a more efficient copy-on-write mecha- 
nism, and less complex code. 


5.1 BSD VM Anonymous Memory 


Creating an anonymous zero-fill mapping under BSD 
VM is a straight forward process. BSD VM simply al- 
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locates an anonymous memory object of the specified 
size and inserts a map entry pointing to that object into 
a map. On the other hand, the management of copy-on- 
write memory under BSD is more complex. 

The BSD VM system manages copy-on-write map- 
pings of memory objects by using shadow objects. A 
shadow object is an anonymous memory object that con- 
tains the modified pages of a copy-on-write mapped 
memory object. The map entry mapping a copy-on-write 
area of memory points to the shadow object allocated for 
it. Shadow objects point to the object they are shadow- 
ing. When searching for pages in a copy-on-write map- 
ping, the shadow object pointed to by the map entry is 
searched first. If the desired page is not present in the 
shadow object, then the underlying object is searched. 
The underlying object may either be a file object or an- 
other shadow object. The search continues until the de- 
sired page is found, or there are no more underlying ob- 
jects. The list of objects that connect a copy-on-write 
map entry to the bottom-most object is called a shadow 
object chain. 

The upper row of Figure 3 shows how shadow object 
chains are formed in BSD VM. In the figure, a three- 
page file object is copy-on-write memory mapped into 
a process’ address space. The first column of the fig- 
ure shows how copy-on-write mappings are established. 
To establish a copy-on-write mapping the BSD VM sys- 
tem allocates a new map entry, sets the entry’s needs- 
copy and copy-on-write flags, points the map entry at 
the underlying object (usually a file object), and inserts 
it into the target map. The needs-copy flag is used to de- 
fer allocating a new memory object until the first write 
fault on the mapping occurs. Once a write fault occurs, 
a new memory object is created and that object tracks 
all the pages that have been copied and modified due 
to write faults. Under BSD VM, needs-copy indicates 
that the mapping requires a shadow object the next time 
the mapped memory is modified. Read access to the 
mapping will cause the underlying object’s pages to be 
mapped read-only into the target map. 

The second column in Figure 3 shows what happens 
when the process writes to the middle page of the object. 
Since the middle page is either unmapped or mapped 
read-only, writing to it triggers a page fault. The VM 
system’s page fault routine must catch and resolve this 
fault so that process execution can continue. The fault 
routine looks up the appropriate map entry and notes that 
it is a needs-copy copy-on-write mapping. It first clears 
needs-copy by allocating a shadow object and inserting 
it between the map entry and the underlying file. Then 
it copies the data from the middle page of the backing 
object into a new page that is inserted into the shadow 
object. The shadow object’s page can then be mapped 
read-write into the faulting process’ address space. Note 
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Figure 3: The copy-on-write mechanisms of BSD VM 
and UVM. In the figures a process establishes a copy- 
on-write mapping to a three page file (the solid black cir- 
cles represent pages). When the mapping is established 
the needs-copy flag is set. After the first write fault the 
needs-copy flag is cleared by allocating a shadow object 
or an amap. If the process forks and more write faults oc- 
cur additional shadow objects and amaps are allocated. 


that the shadow object only contains the middle page. 
Other pages will be copied only if they are modified. 

The third column in Figure 3 shows the BSD VM data 
structures after the process with the copy-on-write map- 
ping forks a child, the parent writes to the middle page, 
and the child writes to the right-hand page. When the 
parent forks, the child receives a copy-on-write copy 
of the parent’s mapping. This is done by write pro- 
tecting the parent’s mappings and setting needs-copy in 
both processes. When the parent faults on the middle 
page, a second shadow object is allocated for it (clear- 
ing needs-copy) and inserted on top of the first shadow 
object. When the child faults on the right-hand page the 
same thing happens, resulting in the allocation of a third 
shadow object. 


5.2 UVM Anonymous Memory 


UVM manages anonymous memory using an extended 
version of the anon and amap abstractions first intro- 
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duced in the SunOS VM system [4, 9, 13]. An anon is a 
data structure that describes a single page of anonymous 
memory, and an amap (also known as an “anonymous 
map”) is a data structure that contains pointers to a set 
of anons that are mapped together in virtual memory. 
UVM’s amap-based anonymous memory system differs 
from SunOS’ system in four ways. First, UVM’s anony- 
mous memory system introduces support for Mach-style 
memory inheritance and deferred creation of amaps (via 
the needs-copy flag). Second, in SunOS the anonymous 
memory system resides below the vnode pager interface 
and was not designed to be visible to generic VM code. 
In UVM, we expose the anonymous memory system to 
the pager-independent code, thus allowing it to be cen- 
trally managed and used by all pagers and the IPC and 
I/O systems. Third, SunOS’ pager structure requires that 
each pager handle its own faults. UVM, on the other 
hand, has a general purpose page fault handler that in- 
cludes code to handle anonymous memory faults. Fi- 
nally, in UVM we separate the implementation of amaps 
from the amap interface in order to easily allow the amap 
implementation to change. 

In BSD VM, a copy-on-write map entry points to a 
chain of shadow objects. There is no limit on the num- 
ber of objects that can reside in a single shadow object 
chain. UVM, on the other hand, uses a simple two-level 
mapping scheme consisting of an upper amap anony- 
mous memory layer and a lower backing object layer. 
In UVM, a copy-on-write map entry has pointers to the 
amap and underlying object mapped by that entry. Ei- 
ther pointer can be null. For example, a shared mapping 
usually has a null amap pointer and a zero-fill mapping 
has a null object pointer. 

UVM’s anon structure contains a reference counter 
and the current location of the data (i.e., in memory 
or on backing store). An anon with a single reference 
is considered writable, while anons referenced by more 
than one amap are copy-on-write. To resolve a copy- 
on-write fault on an anon, the data is copied to a newly 
allocated anon and the reference to the original anon is 
dropped. The lower row of Figure 3 shows how UVM 
handles copy-on-write mappings using the same exam- 
ple used for BSD VM. In UVM a copy-on-write map- 
ping is established by inserting a needs-copy copy-on- 
write map entry pointing to the underlying object in the 
target map. When the process with the copy-on-write 
mapping writes to the middle page the UVM fault rou- 
tine resolves the fault by first allocating a new amap 
to clear needs-copy and then copying the data from the 
backing object into a newly allocated anon. The anon is 
inserted into the middle slot of the mapping’s amap. 

The third column in the UVM row of Figure 3 shows 
the UVM data structures after the process with the copy- 
on-write mapping forks a child process, the parent pro- 


cess writes to the middle page, and the child process 
writes to the right-hand page. When the parent process 
forks, the child receives a copy-on-write copy of the par- 
ent’s mapping. This is done by write protecting the par- 
ent’s mappings and setting needs-copy in both the parent 
and child. When the parent process faults on the middle 
page, a second amap is allocated for it (clearing needs- 
copy and incrementing the reference count of anon 1) 
and the data is copied from the first anon (still in the 
original amap) to a newly allocated anon that gets in- 
stalled in the new amap. When the child process faults 
on the right-hand page the fault routine clears needs- 
copy without allocating a new amap because the child 
process holds the only reference to the original amap. 
The fault routine resolves the child’s fault by allocating 
a third anon and installing it in the child’s amap. 


5.3 Anonymous Memory Comparison 


Both BSD VM and UVM use needs-copy to defer the al- 
location of anonymous memory structures until the first 
copy-on-write fault. Thus, in a typical fork operation 
where the child process immediately executes another 
program most amap copying and shadow object creation 
is avoided*. In both systems there is a per-page overhead 
involved in write protecting the parent process’ map- 
pings to trigger the appropriate copy-on-write faults. To 
clear needs-copy under UVM a new amap must be allo- 
cated and initialized with anon pointers (adding a refer- 
ence to each anon’s reference counter). To clear needs- 
copy under BSD VM a new shadow object must be al- 
located and inserted in the object chain. Future write 
faults require BSD VM to search underlying objects in 
the chain for data and promote that data to the top-level 
shadow object. Also, in addition to normal write-fault 
processing, BSD VM attempts an object collapse opera- 
tion each time a copy-on-write fault occurs. 

BSD VM’s kernel data structure space requirements 
for copy-on-write consist of a fixed-size shadow object 
and the pager data structures associated with it. The 
number of pager data structures varies with the num- 
ber of virtual pages the object maps. Pages are clus- 
tered together into swap blocks that can be anywhere 
from 32KB to 128KB depending on object size. Each 
allocated swap block structure contains a pointer to a 
location on backing store. UVM’s kernel data struc- 
ture space requirements for copy-on-write consist of an 
amap data structure and the anons associated with it. An 
amap’s size is dictated by the amap implementation be- 
ing used. UVM currently uses an array-based imple- 
mentation whose space cost varies with the number of 
virtual pages covered by the amap. This is expensive for 


3 And even this could be avoided with the vfork system call. 
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larger sparsely allocated amaps, but the cost could eas- 
ily be reduced by using a hybrid amap implementation 
that uses both hash tables and arrays. UVM stores swap 
location information on a per-page basis in anon struc- 
tures. UVM must store this information on a per-page 
basis rather than using BSD VM-like swap blocks be- 
cause UVM supports the dynamic reassignment of swap 
location at page-level granularity for fast clustered page 
out (described in Section 6). 

There are a number of design problems and short- 
comings in BSD VM’s anonymous memory system that 
contributed to our decision to completely replace it with 
UVM’s amap-based anonymous memory system. BSD 
VM’s copy-on-write mechanism can leak memory by al- 
lowing pages of memory that are no longer accessible to 
remain allocated within an object chain. For example, 
consider the final BSD VM diagram in Figure 3. If the 
child process exits, then the third shadow object will be 
freed. The remaining shadow object chain contains three 
copies of the middle page. Of these three copies only 
two are accessible — the page in the first shadow object 
is no longer accessible and should be freed. Likewise, 
if the child process writes to the middle page rather than 
exits, then the page in the first shadow object also be- 
comes inaccessible. If such leaks were left unchecked, 
the system would exhaust its swap space. 

Clearly the longer a shadow object chain is, the 
greater the chance for swap space to be wasted. Al- 
though BSD VM cannot prevent shadow object chains 
from forming, it attempts to reduce the length of a chain 
after it has formed by collapsing it. BSD VM attempts 
to collapse a shadow object chain when ever a write fault 
occurs on a shadow object, a shadow object reference is 
dropped, a shadow object is copied, or a shadow object 
pages out to swap for the first time. This work is done in 
addition to normal VM processing. 

Searching for objects that can be collapsed is a com- 
plex process that adds extra overhead to BSD VM. To 
contrast, no collapsing is necessary with UVM because 
the amap and anon reference counters keep track of 
when pages should be freed. This allows new features 
of UVM such as copy-on-write based data movement 
mechanisms to be implemented more efficiently than un- 
der BSD VM. 

Another problem with BSD VM’s copy-on-write 
mechanism is that it is inefficient. For example, consider 
what happens if the child process in Figure 3 writes to 
the middle page. Under BSD VM, the data in the mid- 
dle page of shadow object 1 is copied into a new page of 
shadow object 3 to resolve the fault. This page allocation 
and data copy are unnecessary. Ideally, rather than copy- 
ing the data from shadow object 1 to shadow object 3 the 
middle page from shadow object | would simply be re- 
assigned to shadow object 3. Unfortunately this is not 


possible under BSD VM because the data structure do 
not indicate if shadow object | still needs its page or 
not. In UVM, writing to the middle page is handled by 
allowing the child process to directly write to the page 
in anon | (this is allowable because anon 1’s reference 
count is one), thus avoiding the expensive and unneces- 
sary page allocation and data copy. 

Finally, the code used to manage anonymous memory 
under BSD VM is more complex than UVM’s amap- 
based code. BSD VM must be prepared to loop through 
a multi-level object chain to find needed data. Each ob- 
ject in the chain has its own set of I/O operations, its own 
lock, its own shadow object, and its own pool of phys- 
ical memory and swap space. BSD VM must carefully 
manage all aspects of each object in the chain so that 
memory remains in a consistent state. At the same time, 
it needs to aggressively collapse and bypass shadow ob- 
jects to prevent memory leaks and keep the object chains 
from becoming too long, thus slowing memory searches. 
In contrast, UVM can perform the same function us- 
ing its simple two-level lookup mechanism. Rather than 
looping through a chain of objects to find data) UVM 
need only check the amap and then the object layer to 
find data. Rather than using lists of objects, UVM uses 
reference counters in amaps and anons to track access 
to anonymous memory. UVM’s new anonymous mem- 
ory management system has contributed to a noticeable 
improvement in overall system performance (see Sec- 
tion 8). 


5.4 Amap Adaptation Issues 


UVM’s amap-based anonymous memory system is mod- 
eled on the SunOS VM system vnode segment driver 
anonymous memory system [9, 13]. (Segment drivers 
in SunOS perform a similar role to pagers in UVM.) 
While this system is sufficient for SunOS, it required a 
number of adaptations and extensions in order to func- 
tion in a BSD environment and to support UVM’s new 
data movement features (described in Section 7). First, 
SunOS’s anonymous memory mechanism is not a gen- 
eral purpose VM abstraction. Instead, it is implemented 
as a part of the SunOS vnode segment driver. This is 
adequate for SunOS because copy-on-write and zero-fill 
memory can be isolated in the vnode layer. However, in 
UVM parts of the general purpose VM system such as 
the fault routine and data movement mechanisms require 
access to amaps. Thus in UVM we have repositioned the 
amap system as a general purpose machine-independent 
virtual memory abstraction. This allows any type of 
mapping to have an anonymous layer. 

Second, the BSD kernel uses several mechanisms that 
are not present in SunOS. In order for UVM to replace 
BSD VM without loss of function the design of UVM’s 
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amap system must account for these mechanisms. For 
example, BSD supports the minherit system call. 
This system call allows a process to control its children’s 
access to its virtual memory. In traditional Unix-like 
systems (including SunOS) child processes get shared 
access to a parent’s shared mappings and copy-on-write 
access to the rest of the mappings. In BSD the traditional 
behavior is the default, however the minherit system 
call can be used to change this. The minherit sys- 
tem call allows a process to designate the inheritance of 
its memory as “none,” “shared,” or “copy.” This cre- 
ates cases such as a child process sharing a copy-on- 
write mapping with its parent, or a child process receiv- 
ing a copy-on-write copy of a parent’s shared mapping. 
In addition to minherit, BSD also uses a mapping’s 
needs-copy flag to defer the allocation of anonymous 
memory structures until they are needed. SunOS does 
not have a needs-copy flag. Thus UVM, unlike SunOS, 
must be prepared to delay the allocation of amaps using 
needs-copy until they are actually needed. In order to 
maintain consistent memory for all processes while sup- 
porting both minherit and needs-copy, UVM’s amap 
code must carefully control when amaps are created and 
track when they are shared. 


A third area where the adaptation of an amap-based 
anonymous memory system affected the design of UVM 
is in the design of UVM’s page fault routine. In SunOS, 
other than the map entry lookup, all of the work of re- 
solving a page fault is left to the segment driver. On the 
other hand, BSD VM has a general purpose page fault 
routine that handles all aspects of resolving a page fault 
other than I/O, including memory allocation, and walk- 
ing and managing object chains. In fact, the majority 
of the BSD VM fault routine’s code is related to object 
chain management. Neither of these two styles of fault 
routine is appropriate for UVM. A SunOS style fault 
routine forces too much pager-independent work into the 
pager layer, and as UVM does not use object chaining 
the BSD VM fault routine is not applicable. Thus, a new 
fault routine had to be written for UVM from scratch. 
The UVM fault routine first looks up the faulting ad- 
dress in the faulting map. It then searches the mapping’s 
amap layer to determine if the required data is in there. If 
not, it then checks the backing object layer for the data. 
If the data is not there, then an error code is returned. 
In addition to resolving the current page fault, the UVM 
fault routine also looks for resident pages that are close 
to the faulting address and maps them in. The number of 
pages looked for is controlled by the madvise system 
(the default is to look four pages ahead of the faulting 
address and three pages behind). This can reduce the 
number of future page faults. Table 2 shows the results 
of this change on an i386 for several sample commands. 
Note that this mechanism only works for resident pages 
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Table 2: Page fault counts on an i386 obtained through 
csh’s “time” command. The cc command was run on 


a “hello world” program. 
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‘and thus has a minimal effect on execution time for these 


non-fault intensive applications. As part of our future 
work, we plan to modify UVM to asynchronously page 
in non-resident pages that appear to be useful. 


6 Pagers 


UVM introduces three important improvements to 
pagers. The allocation of pager-related data structures 
has been made more efficient, the pager API has been 
made more flexible giving the pager more control over 
the pages it owns, and aggressive clustering has been in- 
troduced into the anonymous memory system. 

There is a significant difference between the way the 
pager-related data structures are organized in BSD VM 
and UVM. In BSD VM the pager requires several sepa- 
rately allocated data structures. The left side of Figure 4 
shows these structures for the vnode pager. In BSD VM 
a memory object points to a vm_pager structure. This 
structure contains pointers to a set of pager operations 
and a pointer to a pager-specific private data structure 
(wn_pager). In turn, this structure points to the vnode 
being mapped. In addition to these structures, BSD VM 
also maintains a hash table that maps a pager structure to 
the object it backs (note that there is no pointer from the 
vm_pager to the vm-object). To contrast, the right 
side of Figure 4 shows the UVM pager data structures 
for a vnode. All VM related vnode data is embedded 
within the vnode structure rather than allocated sepa- 
rately. The pager data structure has been eliminated— 
UVM’s memory object points directly to the pager oper- 
ations. So, in order to set up the initial mappings of a file 
the BSD VM system must allocate three data structures 
(vm_object, vm_pager, and vn_pager), and enter 
the pager in the pager hash table. On the other hand, 
UVM does not have to access a hash table or allocate 
any data structures. All the data structures UVM needs 
are embedded within the vnode structure. 

Another difference between the BSD VM pager in- 
terface and the UVM pager interface is in the API used 
to fetch data from backing store. To get a page of an 
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Figure 4: Pager data structures 


object’s data from backing store in BSD VM, the VM 
system must allocate a new page, add it to the object, 
and then request that the pager fill it with data. In UVM, 
the process fetching the data does not allocate anything, 
this is left to the pager. If a new page is needed the pager 
will allocate it itself. This API change allows the pager 
to have full control over when pages get added to an ob- 
ject. This can be useful in cases where the pager wants 
to specifically choose which page to put the data in. For 
example, consider a pager that wants to allow a process 
to map in code directly from pages in a ROM. 


Another difference between the BSD VM pager inter- 
face and UVM’s pager interface is how UVM handles 
paging out anonymous memory. One unique property 
of anonymous memory is that it is completely under the 
control of the VM system and it has no permanent home 
on backing store. UVM takes advantage of this property 
to more aggressively cluster anonymous memory than 
is possible with the scheme used by BSD VM. The key 
to this aggressive clustering is that UVM’s pagedaemon 
can reassign an anonymous page’s pageout location on 
backing store. This allows UVM’s pagedaemon to col- 
lect enough dirty anonymous pages to form a large clus- 
ter for pageout. Each page’s location on swap is assigned 
(or reassigned) so that the cluster occupies a contiguous 
chunk of swap and can be paged out in a single large 
I/O operation. So, for example if UVM’s pagedaemon 
detects dirty pages at page offsets three, five, and seven 
in an anonymous object it can still group these pages 
in a single cluster, while the BSD VM would end up 
performing three separate I/O operations to pageout the 
same pages. As a result UVM can recover from page 
shortages quicker and more efficiently than BSD VM. 
Figure 5 compares the time it take to allocate anony- 
mous memory under BSD VM and UVM on a 333MHz 
Pentium-II with thirty-two megabytes of RAM. As the 
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Figure 5: Anonymous memory allocation time under 
BSD VM and UVM 


allocation size becomes larger than physical memory, 
the system must start paging in order to satisfy the re- 
quest. UVM can clearly page the data much faster than 
BSD VM. 


7 Data Movement 


UVM includes three new virtual memory based data 
movement mechanisms that are more efficient than bulk 
data copies when transferring large chunks of data [6]. 
Page loanout allows pages from a process’ address space 
to be borrowed by other processes. Page transfer allows 
for pages from the kernel or other processes to be in- 
serted into a process’ address space easily. Map entry 
passing allows processes to copy, share, or move chunks 
of their virtual address space between themselves. We 
are currently in the process of modifying the kernel’s 
I/O and IPC systems to take advantage of these facilities 
to reduce data movement overhead. 

Page loanout allows a process to safely let a shared 
copy-on-write copy of its memory be used either by 
other processes, the I/O system, or the IPC system. 
The loaned page of memory can come from a memory- 
mapped file, anonymous memory, or a combination of 
the two. Pages can be loaned into wired pages for the 
kernel’s I/O system, or they can be loaned as page- 
able anonymous memory for transfer to another process. 
Page loanout gracefully preserves copy-on-write in the 
presence of page faults, pageouts, and memory flushes. 
It also operates in such a way that it provides access 
to memory at page-level granularity without fragment- 
ing or disrupting the VM system’s higher-level memory 
mapping data structures. An example of where page 
loanout can be used is when data is transmitted over a 
socket. Rather than bulk copy the data from the user’s 
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memory to the kernel’s memory, the user’s pages can be 
directly shared with the socket layer. 

Page transfer allows pages of memory from the I/O 
system, the IPC system, or from other processes to be 
inserted easily into a process’ address space. Once the 
pages are inserted into the process they become anony- 
mous memory. Such anonymous memory is indistin- 
guishable from anonymous memory allocated by tradi- 
tional means. Page transfer is able to handle pages that 
have been copied from another process’ address space 
using page loanout. Also, if the page transfer mech- 
anism is allowed to choose the virtual address where 
the inserted pages are placed, then it can usually in- 
sert them without fragmenting or disrupting the VM 
system’s higher-level memory mapping data structures. 
Page transfer can be used by the kernel to place pages 
from other processes, I/O devices, or the kernel directly 
into the receiving process’ address space without a data 
copy. 

Map entry passing allows processes and the kernel to 
exchange large chunks of their virtual address spaces us- 
ing the VM system’s higher-level memory mapping data 
structures. This mechanism can copy, move, or share 
any range of a virtual address space. This can be a prob- 
lem for some VM systems because it introduces the pos- 
sibility of allowing a copy-on-write area of memory to 
become shared with another process. Because map en- 
try passing operates on high-level mapping structures, 
the per-page cost of map entry passing is less than page 
loanout or page transfer, however it can increase map 
entry fragmentation if used on a small number of pages 
and it cannot be used to share memory with other kernel 
subsystems that may access pages with DMA. Map en- 
try passing can be used as a replacement for pipes when 
transferring large-sized data. 

The preliminary measurements of UVM’s three data 
movement mechanisms show that VM-based data move- 
ment mechanisms improve performance over data copy- 
ing when the size of the data being transfered is larger 
than a page. For example, in our tests, single-page 
loanouts to the networking subsystem took 26% less 
time than copying data. Tests involving multi-page 
loanouts show that page loaning can reduce the process- 
ing time further, for example a 256 page loanout took 
78% less time than copying data. We are currently in the 
process of applying these mechanisms to real-life appli- 
cations to determine their effectiveness. 


8 Overall UVM Performance 


Replacing the old BSD VM system with UVM has im- 
proved both the overall efficiency and overall perfor- 
mance of the BSD kernel. For example, Figure 6 shows 
the total time it takes for a process with a given amount 
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Figure 6: Process fork-and-wait overhead under BSD 
VM and UVM measured on a 333MHz Pentium-II aver- 
aged over 10,000 fork-and-wait cycles 
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Table 3: Single page map-fault-unmap time on a 333 
MHz Pentium II. 
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of dynamically allocated anonymous memory to fork a 
child process and then wait for that child process to exit 
under both BSD VM and UVM. Thus, the plot measures 
critical VM-related tasks such as creating a new address 
space, copying the parent’s mappings into the child pro- 
cess, copy-on-write faulting, and disposing of the child’s 
address space. In the upper two plots, the child pro- 
cess writes to its dynamically allocated memory once 
and then exits (thus triggering a copy-on-write fault). In 
the lower plots the child exits without accessing the data. 
In both cases UVM clearly out performs BSD VM. 

Another example of UVM’s performance gain is 
shown in Table 3. The table shows the time (averaged 
over | million cycles) it takes to memory map a page 
of memory, fault it in, and then unmap the page. UVM 
outperforms BSD VM in all cases. Note that read faults 
on a private mapping under BSD VM are more expen- 
sive that shared read faults because BSD VM allocates 
a shadow object for the mapping (even though it is not 
necessary). 

NetBSD users have also reported that UVM’s im- 
provements have had a positive effect on their applica- 
tions. This is most noticeable when physical memory 
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becomes scarce and the VM system must page out data 
to free up memory. Under BSD VM this type of paging 
causes the system to become highly unresponsive, while 
under UVM the system slows while paging but does not 
become unresponsive. This situation can occur when 
running large virtual memory intensive applications like 
a lisp interpreter, or when running a large compile job 
concurrently with an X server on a system with a small 
amount of physical memory. In addition to improved re- 
sponsiveness during paging, users of older architectures 
supported by NetBSD have noticed that applications run 
quicker. For example, the running time of /etc/rc 
was reduced by ten percent (ten seconds) on the VAX 
architecture. 


9 Related Work 


In UVM, we have focused our efforts on exploring key 
data structures and mechanisms used for memory man- 
agement. There has been little recent work in this area, 
but there has been a lot of work on extensible operating 
system structure. With UVM, we have created a VM 
system that is tightly coupled and contains global opti- 
mizations that produce a positive impact on system per- 
formance. On the other hand, a goal of extensible oper- 
ating systems is to allow an operating system’s functions 
to be partitioned and extended in user-specified ways. 
This can be achieved in a number of ways including 
providing a hardware-like interface to applications (Ex- 
okernel [11]), allowing code written in a type safe lan- 
guage to be linked directly into the kernel (SPIN [1]), 
and allowing software modules to be connected in ver- 
tical slices (Scout [14, 19]). While the data structures 
and mechanisms used by UVM are orthogonal to oper- 
ating system structure, the effect of extensibility on the 
tightly coupled global optimizations provided by UVM 
is unclear. It may be possible to load UVM-like mem- 
ory management into these systems, for example recent 
work on the L4 microkernel [10] has shown that a port 
of Linux to L4 can run with a minimal performance 
penalty. However, interactions with other extensions 
may have an adverse effect. 

The two virtual memory systems most closely related 
to UVM are the Mach VM system [18] and the SunOS 
VM system [4, 9, 13]. Since BSD VM is based on 
Mach VM, most of the discussion of BSD VM in this 
paper applies to both VM systems (and to a lesser extent 
the FreeBSD VM system). As described in Section 5 
UVM incorporates and extends parts of SunOS VM’s 
anonymous memory management mechanism. Dyson 
and Greenman took a different approach to improving 
the BSD VM data structures in FreeBSD by keeping 
the same basic structure but eliminating the unnecessary 
parts of the Mach VM system that BSD inherited [16]. 


The Linux VM system [21] provides a generic three- 
level page table based interface to underlying memory 
management hardware rather than a function-based API 
like Mach’s pmap. All anonymous memory functions 
are managed through the page table. This is limiting be- 
cause it does not provide a high-level abstraction for an 
anonymous page of memory, and it prevents page tables 
from being recycled when physical memory is scarce. 
Recent work on virtual memory support for multiple 
page sizes [8] allows better clustering of I/O operations 
similar to UVM’s aggressive clustering of anonymous 
memory for page out. However, with large pages data 
must be copied into a physically contiguous block of 
memory before it can be paged out. UVM can dynami- 
cally reassign anonymous memory’s swap location using 
normal sized pages without copying the data. 

Other recent work has focused on zero-copy data 
movement mechanisms. IO-Lite [15] is a unified buffer- 
ing system based on Fbufs [7]. IO-Lite achieves zero- 
copy by forcing all buffers to be immutable once ini- 
tialized and forcing all I/O operations to be in terms of 
buffer aggregates. IO-Lite does not interact well with 
memory-mapped files and is not integrated with a VM 
system. Solaris zero-copy TCP [5] uses a new low-level 
pmap API and ATM hardware support to provide zero- 
copy TCP without effecting higher-level VM code. The 
L4 microkernel [10] provides granting (remap), map- 
ping, and unmapping primitives to threads to allow for 
fast VM-based data movement, but it leaves issues such 
as copy-on-write for higher-level software such as its 
Linux server. Finally, the Genie I/O subsystem [3] in- 
cludes mechanisms that allow an operating system to 
emulate a copy-based API with VM-based mechanisms. 
Genie’s mechanisms could be applied to UVM if such 
support is desired. 


10 Conclusions and Future Work 


In this paper we introduced UVM, a new virtual mem- 
ory system for the BSD kernel. Key aspects of UVM’s 
design include: 


e The reuse of BSD VM’s machine-dependent 
layer. This allowed us to focus on the machine- 
independent aspects of UVM without getting 
bogged down in machine-specific details. This 
reuse made porting UVM to architectures sup- 
ported by BSD VM easy. 


The repartitioning of VM functions in more effi- 
cient ways. For example, we combined BSD VM’s 
two-step mapping process into a more efficient and 
secure single step mapping function, and we broke 
BSD VM’s unmapping function up into smaller 
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functions that hold map locks for a shorter period 
of time. 


The reduction of duplicate copies of the same state 
information. This was used in UVM to reduce map 
entry fragmentation due to page wiring. 


The elimination of the contention between the VM 
system and other kernel subsystems. For example, 
we redesigned and improved the management of 
the inactive memory object cache to work with the 
vnode system (rather than in parallel to it). 


The elimination of complex data structures such as 
BSD VM’s object chains that make accounting for 
a program’s memory usage difficult and expensive. 


The grouping or clustering of the allocation and 
use of systems resources to improve system effi- 
ciency and performance. For example, we grouped 
UVM’s allocation of pager data structures and we 
aggressively clustered UVM’s anonymous pageout. 


Easy resource sharing with other kernel subsys- 
tems. For example, UVM’s data movement mech- 
anisms allow it to share its pages with the I/O and 
IPC subsystem without costly data copies. 


Our future plans for UVM include unifying the VM 
cache with the BSD buffer cache, adding more asyn- 
chronous I/O support to UVM (for both pagein and pa- 
geout), and adapting the BSD kernel to take advantage 
of UVM’s new data movement mechanisms to improve 
application performance. 
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Abstract 


‘Text is a popular storage and distribution format for 
information, partly due to generic text-processing 
tools like Unix grep and sort. Unfortunately, ex- 
isting generic tools make assumptions about text 
format (e.g., each line is a record) that limit their 
applicability. Custom-built tools are one alterna- 
tive, but they require substantial time investment 
and programming expertise. We describe a new ap- 
proach, lightweight structured text processing, which 
overcomes these difficulties by enabling users to de- 
fine text structure interactively and manipulate the 
structure with generic tools. Our prototype system, 
LAPIS, is a web browser that can highlight, filter, 
and sort text regions described by the user. LAPIS 
has several advantages over other systems: (1) the 
ability to define custom structure with a simple, in- 
tuitive pattern language; (2) interactive specifica- 
tion, showing pattern matches in context and let- 
ting users choose the most convenient combination 
of manual selection and pattern matching; and (3) 
external parsers for standard text formats. The pat- 
tern language in LAPIS, text constraints, describes 
text structure in high-level terms, with region re- 
lationships like before, after, in, and contains. We 
describe an implementation of text constraints us- 
ing a novel, compact representation of region sets 
as collections of rectangles, or region intervals. We 
also illustrate some examples of applying LAPIS to 
web pages, text files, and source code. 


1 Introduction 


Structured text has always been a popular way to 
store, process, and distribute information. Tradi- 
tional examples of structured text include source 
code, SGML or LaTeX documents, bibliographies, 


and email messages. With the advent of the World 
Wide Web, structured text (in the form of HTML) 
has become a dominant medium for online informa- 
tion. 


The popularity of text is easy to explain. As an old, 
standard data format, ASCII text can be viewed and 
edited easily on any platform. Text can be cut and 
pasted into any application, printed by any printer, 
included in any email message, and indexed by any 
search engine. Unix in particular has a rich set of 
generic tools for operating on text files: grep, sort, 
uniq, sed, etc. 


Unfortunately, the generic nature of existing text- 
processing tools is also a weakness, because generic 
tools can make only limited assumptions about the 
format of the text. Most Unix tools assume that a 
text file is divided into records separated by newlines 
(or some other delimiter character). But this as- 
sumption breaks down for most kinds of structured 
text, such as source code and HTML. Consider the 
following tasks, which are difficult for generic text- 
processing tools to handle: 


1. Find functions that call exit() in a program. 
2. Check spelling in program comments. 

3. Extract a bibliography from a Web page. 

4. Sort a file of postal addresses by ZIP code. 


The traditional approach to these problems is to 
custom-build a tool for a particular text format. 
For example, tasks #1 and #2 might be solved by 
a development environment customized for the pro- 
gramming language. Tasks #3 and #4 are typi- 
cally solved by hand-coded Perl or AWK scripts. 
The problem with this approach is that custom-built 
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programs require substantial investment, are diffi- 
cult to reuse for other tasks or text formats, and lie 
beyond the ability of casual users to create. 


The deficiencies of the custom-built approach are 
best highlighted by custom text structure — struc- 
ture which has not been blessed by standard gram- 
mars or widely-available parsers. Many users store 
small databases (such as address lists) as text files. 
Many programs generate reports and logs in text 
form. Nearly every web page uses some kind of 
custom structure represented in HTML; examples 
include lists of publications, search engine results, 
product catalogs, news briefs, weather reports, stock 
quotes, sports scores, etc. Given the proliferation 
of custom text formats, developing a tool for every 
combination of task and text format is inconceiv- 
able. 


Our approach to generic tools for structured text is 
called lightweight structured text processing. Light- 
weight structured text processing enables users to 
define custom text structure interactively and in- 
crementally, so that generic tools can operate on 
the text in structured fashion. We envision that a 
lightweight structured text processing system would 
have four components: 


e a structure description language for describing 
text structure; 


e an interactive document viewer for viewing doc- 
uments, developing and testing structure de- 
scriptions, and invoking tools; 


e parsers for standard structures, like HTML 
and programming language syntax; 


e tools for manipulating text using structure de- 
scriptions: sorting, searching, extracting, re- 


formatting, editing, computing statistics, graph- 


ing, etc. 


Following this plan, we have built a prototype sys- 
tem called LAPIS (Lightweight Architecture for Pro- 
cessing Information Structure). LAPIS includes a 
new structure description language called tert con- 
straints. Text constraints describe a set of regions in 
a document in terms of relational operators (like be- 
fore, after, in, and contains) and primitive regions 
generated by external parsers or literal matching. 
Text constraints can be used not only for queries 
(such as Function contains "exit") but also for 
structure definition, as in the following example: 
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Sentence = ends with SentencePunct; 
SentencePunct = (’.’ | ’?? | ?!°), 
just before Whitespace, 


but not ’.’ at end of 
Abbreviation; 
Abbreviation = ’Mr.’ | ’Mrs.’ | 
Mai? | De? | ooh 


‘Text constraints differ in several ways from context- 
free grammars and regular expressions (the tradi- 
tional techniques for structure description). Text 
constraints permit conjunctions of patterns (indi- 
cated by commas in the previous example) and ref- 
erences to context (such as “just before”). Text con- 
straints can also refer to structure defined by exter- 
nal parsers — even multiple parsers simultaneously. 
For example, Line at start of Function refers 
to both Line (a name defined by a line-scanning 
parser) and Function (defined by a programming- 
language parser) to match the first line of every 
function. Finally, we believe that text constraints 
are more readable and comprehensible for users than 
grammars or regular expressions, because a struc- 
ture description can be reduced to a list of simple, 
intuitive constraints which can be read and under- 
stood individually. In the LAPIS prototype, text 
constraints are implemented as an algebra operating 
on sets of regions, using efficient set representations 
to achieve reasonable performance. 


LAPIS combines text constraints with a web browser 
that allows the user to develop text constraints in- 
teractively and apply them to web pages, source 
code, and text files. In the browser, the user can de- 
scribe a set of regions either programmatically (us- 
ing text constraints or an external parser), manually 
(by selection), or using any combination of the two. 
Combining manual selection and programmatic de- 
scription can be quite powerful. Manual selection 
can be used to restrict attention to part of a doc- 
ument which can be selected more easily than it 
can be described, such as the content area of a web 
page (omitting navigation bars and advertisements). 
Manual selection can also fix up errors made by an 
almost-correct structure description, adding or re- 
moving regions from the set as necessary. Relying 
on manual intervention is not always appropriate, 
but sometimes it can help finish a task faster. 


The LAPIS browser also includes a few commands 
that operate on sets of regions. Find simply high- 
lights and navigates through a set of regions. Filter 
displays only the selected regions, eliminating other 
text from the display. Sort displays a set of regions 
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(Se [- Jor] 
File Ean Go Toots Debug 
Back Forward Reload Home Stop) Filter Sort, 


Location: http dwww cs cmu.edu/atsicsfuserbamwewntooinames htm! 
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Figure 1: The LAPIS web browser, showing a 


web page that describes user interface toolkits. 
The user has entered the pattern Bold at start 
of Paragraph containing "Mac" to highlight the 
names of toolkits that support Macintosh develop- 
ment. 


sorted by the value of a subfield. In LAPIS, these 
features are provided as interactive commands in 
the browser, but we also plan to implement batch- 
mode tools in the style of grep and sort, which would 
take as input a text file and its structure description. 


The remainder of this paper is structured as fol- 
lows: Section 2 describes the LAPIS browser and 
tools. Section 3 describes the text constraints lan- 
guage. Section 4 describes our current implementa- 
tion of text constraints. Section 5 presents some ap- 
plications of the system to web pages, text files, and 
source code. Section 6 covers related work, Section 7 
describes future work, and Section 8 concludes. 


2 LAPIS Web Browser 


Our prototype lightweight structured text process- 
ing system is LAPIS, a web browser that has been 
extended with a pattern language (text constraints) 
and several generic text-processing tools. LAPIS is 
built on top of Sun’s Java Foundation Classes. A 
screenshot of the browser is shown in Figure 1. 
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Like other web browsers, the LAPIS browser can 
retrieve any file that can be named by a URL and 
retrieved by HTTP, FTP, or from the local filesys- 
tem. The browser can display text files or HTML 
pages. HTML pages can be displayed either as text, 
which shows the source including tags, or as HTML, 
which renders the page according to the HTML for- 
matting. 


Several parsers are included in the browser, which 
run automatically when a page of a certain MIME 
type is loaded. A parser interprets a particular text 
format and labels its components in the document. 
The built-in parsers include: 


e HTML: parses HTML pages, labeling HTML 
tags and elements while simultaneously build- 
ing a parse tree for rendering the page; 


e Character: parses plain text and HTML to 
find character classes like Whitespace, Letters, 
and Digits; 


e Java: parses Java programs to find syntax 
constructs like Class, Method, Statement, and 
Expression; 


e USEnglish: parses plain text and HTML to 
find regions like Sentence, Line, Time, Date, 
and Currency, according to conventions of Amer- 
ican English. 


Parsers can also be associated with URL patterns. 
For example, a parser that identifies components of 
an AltaVista search result page might be associated 
with URLs of the form http: //altavista.digital 
.com/*, 


New parsers can be defined in two ways: writing 
a Java class that implements our Parser interface, 
or by developing a system of text constraints. The 
HTML and Character parsers were written by hand 
in Java. The Java parser was automatically gener- 
ated from an example grammar included with the 
JavaCC parser-generator [26], showing that LAPIS 
can take advantage of existing parsers without re- 
coding the grammar in text constraint expressions. 
USEnglish was developed interactively in LAPIS as 
a system of text constraints. 


In the browser, the user can enter a text constraint 
expression and see the matching regions highlighted 
(see Figure 1). Highlighting is simple to imple- 
ment and familiar to users, but unfortunately it 
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merges adjacent and overlapping regions together, 
without distinguishing their endpoints. Future re- 
search should identify better ways to display over- 
lapping region sets in context. To view highlighted 
regions, the user can either scroll the document or 
use the Next Match menu command to jump from 
one highlighted region to the next. 


In addition to patterns, the user can also highlight 
regions by manual selection. In the prototype, a 
selection made with the mouse is distinct from the 
highlighted region set showing matches to a pattern. 
The selection is a single, contiguous region (colored 
blue), whereas the highlighted region set may be 
multiple, noncontiguous regions (colored red). The 
current selection in the document is always avail- 
able as a one-element region set named Selection. 
By referring to Selection in a text constraint, for 
example, the user can limit the pattern’s scope to a 
manually selected region of the document. The user 
can also construct a named region set by adding or 
removing regions. The Label menu command adds 
the current selection to the region set with the given 
name. A corresponding Unlabel command removes 
the selection from a given named region set by delet- 
ing regions that lie inside the selection and trimming 
the ends of regions that overlap the selection. By 
applying Label and Unlabel repeatedly to a sequence 
of selections, the user can build up a named region 
set by hand, or modify a named region set created 
by a parser or a pattern. 


Several tools are provided for manipulating the high- 
lighted regions. Filter eliminates all unhighlighted 
text from the display. By default, Filter inserts 
linebreaks between the highlighted regions to keep 
the display readable. Documents are filtered at the 
source text level - even HTML documents. The re- 
sult is sometimes illegal HTML (with orphaned start 
tags or end tags), but the web browser can render 
it passably. 


Like Filter, Sort filters the display down to high- 
lighted regions, and also reorders the regions. Re- 
gions can be sorted alphabetically or numerically. 
By default, the sort key is the entire content of a 
region, but the user can provide an additional text 
constraint expression describing the sort field. 


3 Text Constraints 


Text constraints (TC) is a language for specifying 
text structure using relationships among regions (sub- 
strings of the text). TC describes a substring by 
specifying its start offset and end offset. Formally, 
a region is an interval [b,e] of inter-character po- 
sitions in a string, where 0< b<e<n (nis the 
length of the string). A region [b,e] identifies the 
substring that starts at the bth cursor position (just 
before the bth character of the string) and ends at 
the eth cursor position (just before the eth charac- 
ter, or at the end of the string if e =n ). Thus the 
length of a region is e — b. 


TC is essentially an algebra over sets of regions — op- 
erators take region sets as arguments and generate 
a region set as the result. TC permits an expression 
to match an arbitrary set of regions, unlike other 
structured text query languages that constrain re- 
gion sets to certain types: nonoverlapping (regular 
expressions), nonnesting (GC-lists [5]), or hierarchi- 
cal (Proximal Nodes [19]). 


3.1 Primitives 

TC has three primitive expressions: literals, regular 
expressions, and identifiers. A literal string enclosed 
in single or double quotes matches all occurrences 
of the string in the document. Thus "Gettysburg" 
finds all regions exactly matching the literal charac- 
ters “Gettysburg”. The literal matcher can generate 
overlapping regions, so matching "aa" against the 
string “aaaaa” would yield 4 regions. 


A regular expression is indicated by /regexp/. Our 
regular expression matcher is based on the ORO- 
Matcher library for Java [20]. The library follows 
Perl 5 syntax and semantics [27], returning a set of 
nonoverlapping regions that are as long as possible. 


An identifier is any whitespace-delimited token (ex- 
cept for words and punctuation reserved by TC op- 
erators). Identifiers refer to the named region sets 
generated by parsers. For example, after the HTML 
parser has run, Tag refers to the set of all HTML 
tags in the document. Only a single namespace is 
provided by the LAPIS prototype, so the names gen- 
erated by different parsers must be chosen uniquely. 
A future version of LAPIS is expected to support 
multiple independent namespaces. 
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Four score and seven years ago... 
R 
ar 
— ae 


Figure 2: Fundamental region relations in an ex- 
ample string. Regions A through F are related to 
region R as follows: A before R; B overlaps-start R; 
C contains R; D in R; E overlaps-end R; and F after 
R. 


3.2 Region Relations 


TC operators are based on six fundamental binary 
relations among regions: before, after, in, contains, 
overlaps-start, and, overlaps-end. (Similar relations 
on time intervals were defined in [2].) The region 
relations are defined as follows: 


(by, €1] before [bo, e2] 

[b xe 1] afte r [bo, €9] 

[b1, e1] mn (bo, €2] 

[b1, €1] contains [be, e2] 
[b1,e,] overlaps-start [b2, es] 
[b1, 1] overlaps-end [bo, eo] 


= €1 < bo 
eo by 
& bo <b, Ae, < e2 
2b, <boAeg <e4 
= b1 S boAe1 <2 
bo <b) Aes < ey 


Note that before and after are inverses, as are in 
and contains, and overlaps-start and overlaps-end. 
The six region relations are illustrated in Figure 2. 


The six region relations are complete in the sense 
that every ordered pair of regions is found in at least 
one of the relations. Some regions may be related in 
several ways, however. For example, in Figure 2, if 
A’s end point were identical to R’s start point, then 
we would have both A before R and A overlaps-start 
R. These relations are useful in pattern matching, so 
we define a set of derived relations in which regions 
have coincident endpoints: 


just-before = before M overlaps-start 
just-after = after M overlaps-end 
at-start-of = in M overlaps-start 


at-end-of | = in M overlaps-end 
starts-with = contains N overlaps-start 
ends-with = contains M overlaps-end 


Figure 3 illustrates the derived relations. 


Four score and seven years ago... 
| R | 
A | FP | 
LAE 
-— 
b> 


Figure 3: Region relations with coincident end- 
points. Regions A through F are related to region 
R as follows: A just-before R; B at-start-of R; C 
at-end-of R; D starts-with R; E ends-with R; and F 
just-after R. 


Another useful derived relation is overlaps: 


overlaps = in U contains U 


overlaps-start U overlaps-end 


In Figure 2, the regions B, C, D, and E overlap R, 
but A and F do not. In Figure 3, all the regions 
overlap R. 


3.3. Relational Operators 


Each region relation corresponds to a relational op- 
erator in TC. Each relational operator takes two 
forms, one unary and the other binary. The unary 
form, op S, generates the set of regions that bear 
the relation op to some region matching S. For ex- 


‘ample, in an HTML document, the constraint ex- 


pression in Paragraph returns all regions that are 
inside some paragraph element. 


The binary form of a relational operator, R op S, 
generates all regions matching R that bear the rela- 
tion op to some region matching S. For example, in 


HTML, Paragraph contains "Lincoln" returns all 


paragraph elements that contain the string “Lin- 
coln.” 


For the sake of simplicity, all relational operators 
have equal precedence and right associativity, so 
that X in Y in Z is parsed as X in (Y in Z). 
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3.4 Intersection, Union, and Difference 


Constraints that must be simultaneously true of a 
region are expressed by separating the constraint 
expressions with commas. The region set matched 
by S,, So, ..., Sp, is the intersection of the re- 
gion sets matched by each $;. For example just 
after "From:", just before "\n" describes all 
regions that start immediately after a “From:” cap- 
tion and end at a newline. 


Alternative constraints are specified by separating 
the constraint expressions with “|”. The region set 
matched by S; | So |... | Sy is the union of 
the region sets matched by each_S;. 


Set difference is indicated by but not. The region 
set matched by 5S; but not S_ is the set that 
matches 5S; after removing all regions that match 


So. 


3.5 Delimiter Operators 


When certain relational operators are intersected, 
the resulting region set can be larger than the user 
anticipates. For example, the expression starts 
with R, ends with S matches every possible pair 
of R and S, even if other R’s and S’s occur in 
between. For situations where only adjacent pairs 
are desired, any relational operator can be modified 
by the keyword delimiter. For example, starts 
with delimiter S matches regions that start with 
some region matching S and overlap no other region 
matching S. 


3.6 Concatenation and Background 


Concatenation of regions is indicated by then. The 
expression "Gettysburg" then "Address" matches 
regions that consist of “Gettysburg” followed by 
“Address” , with nothing important in between. The 
meaning of nothing important depends on a param- 
eter called the background. The background is a set 
of regions. Characters in the background regions are 
ignored when concatenating constraint expressions. 
For example, when the background is Whitespace, 
the expression "Gettysburg" then "Address" finds 
not only “GettysburgAddress”, but also “Gettys- 
burg Address”, and even “Gettysburg Address” split 
across two lines. Relational operators that require 
adjacency also use the background, so the expres- 
sion "Gettysburg" just before "Address" will suc- 
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cessfully match the first word of “Gettysburg Ad- 
dress”. 


The LAPIS browser chooses a default background 
based on the current document view, following the 
guideline that any text not printed on the screen is 
part of the background. In the plain text view, the 
default background is Whitespace. In the HTML 
view, the default background is the union of White- 
space and Tag, since tags affect rendering but are 
not actually displayed. 


The background can also be set explicitly using the 
ignoring directive. To change the background to R 
for the duration of a constraint expression expr, use 
the form expr ignoring R. For example, a query 
on source code might take the form expr ignoring 
(Comment | Whitespace). The background can be 
removed by setting it to nothing, which generates 
the empty region set. 


3.7 Definitions and Constraint Systems 


A constraint definition assigns a name to the result 
of a constraint expression: 


GettysburgAddress = 
starts with 
“Four score and seven years ago", 
ends with 
"shall not perish from the earth" 


Region sets named by a constraint definition can 
be used in the same way as region sets named by 
a parser, as in the example Sentence at start of 
GettysburgAddress. A constraint system is a set 
of constraint definitions separated by semicolons. 


3.8 Expressiveness 


The theoretical power of TC — that is, the set of 
languages that can be matched by a TC expres- 
sion — depends on the power of the matchers and 
parsers it uses. If its matchers and parsers gener- 
ate only regular languages, then the TC expression 
is also regular, since regular languages are closed 
under the TC operators concatenation, intersection, 
and union [11]. Since context-free languages are not 
closed under intersection, however, a TC expression 
using context-free parsers may match a non-context- 
free language. 
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A TC constraint system that uses only literals (no 
regular expressions or external parsers) is less pow- 
erful than a regular expression, because TC lacks 
recursive constraints or repetition operators (such 
as the * operator). Future work discussed in Sec- 
tion 7 will address this issue. 


4 Implementation 


This section describes the implementation of text 
constraints used in LAPIS. Among the interesting 
features of the implementation is a novel region set 
representation, the region interval. Region intervals 
are particularly good at representing the result of 
a region relation operator. By a simple transfor- 
mation, region intervals may be regarded as rect- 
angles in two-dimensional space, allowing LAPIS to 
draw on earlier research in computational geome- 
try to find a data structure suitable for storing and 
combining collections of region intervals. 


4.1 Region Interval Representation 


The key ingredient to an implementation of text 
constraints is choice of representation: how shall 
region sets be represented? One alternative is a 
bitvector, with one bit for each possible region in 
lexicographic order. With a bitvector representa- 
tion, every region set requires O(n) space, where 
nis the length of the document. Considering that 
the region sets generated by matchers and parsers 
typically have only O(n) elements, the bitvec- 
tor representation wastes space. Another alterna- 
tive represents a region set as a list of explicit pairs 
[b, e], which is more appropriate for sparse sets. Un- 
fortunately the region sets generated by relational 
operators are not sparse. To choose a pathological 
example, after [0,0] matches every region in the 
document. In general, for any region relation op 
and region set S, the set matching op S may have 
O(n?) elements. 


Other systems have dealt with this problem by re- 
stricting region sets to nested sets [19] or overlapped 
sets [5], sacrificing expressiveness for linear storage 
and processing. Instead of restricting region sets, 
we compress dense region sets with a representa- 
tion called region intervals. A region interval is a 
quadruple [b,c;d,e], representing the set of all re- 
gions [z,y] such that b<a<ec and d<y<e. 
Essentially, a region interval is a set of regions whose 


starts and ends are given by intervals, rather than 
points. A region interval is depicted by extending 
the region notation for regions (|—|), replacing the 
vertical lines denoting the region’s endpoints with 
boxes denoting intervals. 


A few facts about region intervals follow immedi- 
ately from the definition: 


e The set of all regions in a string of length 
n can be represented by the region interval 
(0, n;0, n]. 


e The singleton region set {[b,e]} is represented 
by the region interval [b, 6; e, e]. 


e A region interval represents the empty set if 
b>cord>eorb>e. 


e A region interval [b;,c1;d1,¢€1] is a subset of 
another region interval [b2,co;d2,e2] if and 
only if bo < by < cy < ce and dg<d< 
el < eo. 


e The intersection of two intervals [b1,¢1; di, e1] 
and [bo, c2;d2,e€2] is 


[max(b1, 62), min(cz, c2); 


max(d;, dz), min(e1, €2)] 


which may of course be the empty set. 


Region intervals are particularly useful for repre- 
senting the result of applying a region relation op- 
erator. Given any region X and a region relation 
op, the set of regions which are related to X by op 
can be represented by exactly one region interval, 
as shown in Figure 4. 


By extension, if a region relation operator is applied 
to a region set with m elements, then the result 
can be represented with m region intervals (possi- 
bly fewer, since some of the region intervals may be 
redundant). 


This result extends to region intervals as well: ap- 
plying a region relation operator to a region interval 
yields exactly one region interval. For example, the 
result of before [b,c;d,e] is the set of all regions 
which lie before some region in [b,c;d,e]. | As- 
suming the region interval is nonempty, every re- 
gion ending at or before c qualifies, so the result of 
this operator can be described by the region interval 
[0, c; 0, ¢]. 
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Figure 4: Region intervals corresponding to the re- 
lational operators. 


We can represent an arbitrary region set by a union 
of region intervals, which is simply a collection of 
tuples. The size of this collection may still be O(n?) 
in the worst case (consider, for example, the set of 
all regions [b,e] of even length, which must be 
represented by O(n”) singleton region intervals), 
but most collections are O(n) in practice. 


To summarize, the union-of-region-intervals repre- 
sentation enables a straightforward implementation 
of the text constraints language: 


e Primitives: convert the set of regions gener- 
ated by a literal, regular expression, or parser 
into a union of region intervals by replacing 
each region [b,e] with the singleton region 
interval [b,b;e, e]. 


e Relational operators: for each region inter- 
val [b,c;d,e], compute a new region interval 
op {b,c;d, e]. 


e Union: merge the two collections of region 
intervals, eliminating any region interval that 
is a subset of another. 


e Intersection: intersect every possible pair of 
region intervals (one from each collection) and 
collect the results. 


4.2 Region Space 


It remains to choose a representation for the collec- 
tion of region intervals that provides the operations 
we need (region relations, union, and intersection). 


A 2D geometric interpretation of regions will prove 
helpful. Any region [b,e] can be regarded as a 
point in the plane, where the x-coordinate indicates 
the start of the region and the y-coordinate indi- 
cates the end. We refer to this two-dimensional in- 
terpretation of regions as region space (see Figure 5). 
Strictly speaking, only points with integral coordi- 
nates correspond to regions, and even then only if 
they lie above the 45-degree line, where 6 < e. 


Under this interpretation, a region interval [b, c; d, e] 
corresponds to an axis-aligned rectangle in region 
space. Two region intervals intersect if and only 
if their region space rectangles intersect. A region 
interval is a subset of another if and only if its rect- 
angle is completely enclosed in the other’s rectangle. 


A region set can be represented as a union of re- 
gion intervals, which in turn can be represented as 
a union of axis-aligned rectangles in region space. 
We seek a data structure representing a union of 
rectangles with the following operations: 


e Create (P): create a union of rectangles from 
a set of rectangles P. 


e Relation (op, R): generate a new union of 
rectangles by applying a region relation oper- 
ator op elementwise to R. 


e Union (R,S): combine two unions of rectan- 
gles R and S. 


e Intersect (R,S): intersect two unions of rect- 
angles R and S. 


End point 





Start point 


Figure 5: A region [b,e] corresponds to a point in 
region space 
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Ideally, these operations should take linear time and 
linear space. In other words, finding the intersection 
or union of a collection of M rectangles with a col- 
lection of NV rectangles should take O(N + M+ F) 
time (where F is the number of rectangles in the 
result), and computing a region relation on a col- 
lection of N rectangles should take O(N) time. 
The data structure itself should store N rectangles 
in O(N) space. 


Research in computational geometry and multidi- 
mensional databases has developed a variety of data 
structures and algorithms for storing and intersect- 
ing collections of rectangles, including plane-sweep 
algorithms, k-d trees, quadtrees of various kinds, R- 
trees , and R+-trees (see [24] for a survey). 


LAPIS uses a variant of the R-tree [9]. The R-tree 
is a balanced tree derived from the B-tree, in which 
each internal node has between m and M children 
for some constants m and M. The tree is kept in 
balance by splitting overflowing nodes and merging 
underflowing nodes. Rectangles are associated with 
the leaf nodes, and each internal node stores the 
bounding box of all the rectangles in its subtree. 
The decomposition of space provided by an R-tree 
is adaptive (dependent on the rectangles stored) and 
overlapping (nodes in the tree may represent over- 
lapping regions). To keep lookups fast, the R-tree 
insertion algorithm attempts to minimize the over- 
lap and total area of nodes using various heuristics 
(for example, inserting a new rectangle in the sub- 
tree that would increase its overlap with its siblings 
by the least amount). One set of heuristics, called 
the R*-tree [4], has been empirically validated as 
reasonably efficient for random collections of rectan- 
gles. Initially we used the R*-tree heuristics in our 
prototype. The rectangle collections generated by 
text constraints are not particularly random, how- 
ever; they tend to be distributed linearly along some 
dimension of region space, such as the 45-degree 
line, the x-axis, or the y-axis. We were able to im- 
prove overall performance by a factor of 5 by simply 
ordering the rectangles in lexicographic order, elimi- 
nating the expensive calculations that decide where 
to place a rectangle without sacrificing the tree’s 
logarithmic decomposition of region space. 


Two R-trees 7, and T> can be intersected by 
traversing the trees in tandem, comparing the cur- 
rent J, node with the current T> node and 
expanding the nodes only if their bounding boxes 
overlap. Traversing the trees in tandem has the po- 
tential for pruning much of the search, since if two 


nodes high in each tree are found to be disjoint, the 
rectangles stored in their subtrees will never be com- 
pared. In practice, tandem tree intersection takes 
time O(N +M+F). It will never do worse than 
O(NM). Tandem tree traversal is effective for im- 
plementing set intersection, union, and difference. 


4.3. Performance 


The LAPIS prototype is written in Java 1.1. The 
core text constraints engine is implemented in about 
3500 lines of code, not including matchers and parsers. 
The web browser consists of about 1000 lines of code 
on top of the JFC JEditorPane text component. 
The text constraints engine can evaluate an opera- 
tor at a typical rate of 20,000 regions per second, 
using Symantec JIT 3.0 on a 133 MHz Pentium. 
The actual evaluation time of a text constraint ex- 
pression varies according to the complexity of the 
expression and the size of its intermediate results. 
The text constraint expressions used in the exam- 
ples in Section 5 were all evaluated in less than 0.1 
second, on text files and web pages ranging up to 
80KB in size. 


5 Applications 
5.1 Web Pages 


Many web pages display data in a custom format, 
using HTML markup to set off important parts of 
the text typographically or spatially. Figure 6 shows 
part of a page describing user interface toolkits [17] 


The page describes over 100 toolkits with various 

properties: some are free, some are commercial; some 
run on Unix, others Microsoft Windows, others Mac- 

intosh, and others are cross-platform. To browse the 

page conveniently, we might want to restrict the dis- 

play to show only toolkits matching certain require- 

ments — for example, toolkits running under both 

Unix and Microsoft Windows, sorted by price. 


Each toolkit on this page is contained in a single 
paragraph (<P> element in HTML). So we might 
start by describing the toolkit as the Paragraph el- 
ement, which is identified by the built-in HTML 
parser: 


Toolkit = Paragraph 
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AlphaWindow, 

Cumulus Technology Corp., 

1007 Elwell Court, 

Palo Alto, CA, 94303, 

(415) 960-1200, 

$750, 

Unix, Discontinued, 

Alpha-numeric terminal windows, Window System 


Altia Design, Altia, 

5030 Corporate Plaza Dr #300, 
Colorado Springs, CO, 80919, 
(800)653-9957 or (719)598-4299, 
UNIX or Windows, IB 


Amulet, 

Brad Myers, 

Human-Computer Interaction Institute, 
Carnegie Mellon Univ, 

Pittsburgh, PA, 15213, 

(412) 268-5150, 

amulet@cs.cmu.edu, 

FREE, 

X or MS Windows, portable toolkit, UIMS 


Figure 6: Excerpt from a web page describing user 
interface toolkits. 


Finding the prices is straightforward using Number, 
a region set identified by the built-in USEnglish 
parser: 


Price = ("\$" then Number | "FREE") 
in Toolkit; 


Finding toolkits that run under Macintosh is easy 
(Toolkit contains "Mac"), since the page refers 
consistently to Macintosh as “Mac”. But Unix plat- 
forms are sometimes described as “X”, “X Win- 
dows”, or “Motif”, and Microsoft Windows is also 
called “MS Windows” or just plain “Windows”. We 
deal with these problems by defining a constraint for 
each kind of platform that specifies all these possi- 
bilities and further constrains the matched literal to 
be a full Word (not just part of a word): 


Macintosh = Word, "Mac"; 
Unix = Word, ("Unix" | "X" | "Motif"); 
MSWindows = Word, ("PC" | 

"Windows" but not just after "X"); 


Using these definitions, we can readily filter the web 
page for toolkits matching a certain requirements 
(Toolkit, contains Unix, contains MSWindows) 
and sort them according to Price. 


5.2 Plain Text 


Plain text has less explicit structure than HTML, 
so text constraints for plain text typically refer to 
delimiters like punctuation marks and line breaks. 
Consider the following example of processing email 
messages. Several airlines distribute weekly email 
announcing low-price airfares. An excerpt from one 
message (from US Airways) is shown in Figure 7. 


Describing the boundaries of the table itself is fairly 
straightforward given the delimiters (BlankLine is 
identified by the built-in USEnglish parser): 


Table = starts with delimiter 
"Roundtrip Fares Departing From", 
ends with delimiter BlankLine; 


The rows of the table can be found using Line, also 
identified by the built-in parser: 


Flight = Line starts with "\$" in Table; 
Fare = Number just after "\$" in Flight; 


The origin and destination cities can be described 
in terms of their boundaries: 


Origin = just after delimiter "From", 
just before delimiter "To", 
in Line at start of Table; 

Destination = just after Price, 

in Flight; 


Roundtrip Fares Departing From BOSTON, MA To 


$109 INDIANAPOLIS, IW 
$89 PITTSBURGH, PA 


Roundtrip Fares Departing From PHILADELPHIA, PA To 


$79 BUFFALO, HY 

$89 CLEVELAND, OH 

$89 COLUMBUS, 0H 

$89 DAYTON, OH 

$89 DETROIT, MI 

$79 PITTSBURGH, PA 

$79 RICHMOND/WMBG., VA 
$79 SYRACUSE, NY 


Figure 7: Excerpt from an email message announc- 
ing cheap airfares. 
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/** 

* Convert a local filename to a URL. 

* @param file File to convert 

* @return URL corresponding to file 

*/ 

public static URL FileToURL (File file) 
throws MalformedURLException { 

return new URL ("file:" 
+ toURLDelimiters 
(file.getAbsolutePath ())); 


Figure 8: A Java method with a documentation 
comment. 


Using these definitions, we can readily filter the mes- 
sage for flights of interest, e.g. from Boston to Pitts- 
burgh: 


Flight, 
contains Destination contains "PITTSBURGH", 
in Table contains Origin contains "BOSTON"; 


The expression for the flight’s origin is somewhat 
convoluted because flights (which are rows of the ta- 
ble) do not contain the origin as a field, but rather 
inherit it from the heading of the table. This ex- 
ample demonstrates, however, that useful structure 
can be described and queried with a small set of 
relational operators. 


5.3. Source Code 


Source code can be processed like plain text, but 
with a parser for the programming language, source 
code can be queried much more easily. LAPIS in- 
cludes a Java parser, so the examples that follow are 
in Java. 


Unlike other systems for querying and processing 
source code, TC operates on regions in the source 
text, not on an abstract syntax tree. At the text 
level, the user can achieve substantial mileage know- 
ing only a few general types of regions identified by 
the parser, such as Statement, Comment, Expres- 
sion, and Method, and using text constraints to 
specialize them. For example, our parser identifies 
Comment regions, but does not specially distinguish 
the “documentation comments” that can be auto- 
matically extracted by the javadoc utility. Figure 8 
shows a Java method preceded by a documentation 
comment. 
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The user can find the documentation comments by 
constraining Comment with a text-level expression: 


DocComment = Comment starts with "/**"; 


A similar technique can be used to distinguish pub- 
lic class methods from private methods: 


PublicMethod = Method starts with "public"; 


In this case, however, the accuracy of the pattern de- 
pends on programmer convention, since attributes 
like public may appear in any order in a method 
declaration, not necessarily first. All of the follow- 
ing method declarations are equivalent in Java: 


public static synchronized void f () 
static public synchronized void f () 
synchronized static public void f () 


If necessary, the user can deal with this problem by 
adjusting the pattern (e.g., Method starts with 
Line contains "public") or relying on the Java 
parser to identify attribute regions (e.g., Method 
contains Attribute contains "public"). In prac- 
tice, however, it is often more convenient to use ty- 
pographic conventions, like public always appear- 
ing first, than to modify the parser for every con- 
tingency. Since text constraints can express such 
conventions, constraints might also be used to en- 
force them, if desired. 


We can use DocComment and PublicMethod to find 
public methods that need documentation: 


PublicMethod but not just after DocComment ; 


Text constraints are also useful for defining custom 
structure inside source code. Java documentation 
comments can include various kinds of fields, such 
as @param to describe method parameters, Oreturn 
to describe the return value, and @exception to de- 
scribe exceptional return conditions. These fields 
can be described by text constraint expressions: 


DocField = starts with delimiter "0", 
in DocComment ; 
ParamDoc = DocField, starts with "@param"; 
ReturnDoc = DocField, starts with "@return"; 
ExceptionDoc = DocField, starts with 
"@exception"; 


Using this structure, we can find methods whose 
documentation is incomplete in various ways. For 
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example, this expression finds methods with param- 
eters but no parameter documentation: 


PublicMethod contains FormalParameter, 
just after (DocComment but not 
contains ParamDoc); 


6 Related Work 


Text processing is a rich and varied field. Languages 
like AWK [1] and Perl [27] are popular tools provid- 
ing fast regular expression matching in an impera- 
tive programming language designed for text pro- 
cessing. These tools are not interactive, however, 
sacrificing the ability to view pattern matches in 
context (particularly important for web pages) and 
the ability to combine manual selection with pro- 
grammatic selection. Visual Awk [15] made some 
strides toward interactive development of AWK pro- 
grams which was inspirational for this work, but 
Visual AWK is still line-oriented, limited to regu- 
lar expression patterns, and unable to use external 
parsers. 


The concept of lightweight structured text process- 

ing described in this paper is independent of the 

language chosen for structure description. The text 

constraints language in LAPIS is novel and appeal- 

ing for its simple and intuitive operators, its uniform 

treatment of parser-generated regions and constraint- 
generated regions, the concept of background re- 

gions, and its direct implementation, but another 

language may be used instead. A variety of lan- 

guages have been proposed for querying structured 

text databases, such as Proximal Nodes [19], GC- 

lists [5], p-strings [8], tree inclusion [13], Maestro [16], 
and PAT expressions [23]. A survey of structured 

text query languages is found in [3]. Sgrep [12] is a 

variant of grep that uses a structured text query lan- 

guage instead of regular expressions, which helped 

inspire us to incorporate other Unix-style tools into 

a structured text processing system. Domain-specific 
query tools include ASTLOG [6], a query language 

specific to source code, and WebL [14], which com- 

bines an HTML query language with a program- 

ming language specialized for fetching and process- 

ing World Wide Web pages. 


Structured text editors are a common form of struc- 
tured text processing, but lacking the “lightweight- 
ness” that enables users to construct structure de- 
scriptions interactively. Examples of structured text 
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editors include Gandalf [10], GRIF [22], and to some 
extent, EMACS [25]. These systems accept a struc- 
ture description and provide tools for editing docu- 
ments that follow the structure. The structure de- 
scription is generally a variant of context-free gram- 
mar, although EMACS uses regular expressions to 
describe syntax coloring. EMACS is unusual in an- 
other sense, too: unlike structured text editors that 
enforce syntactic correctness at all times, EMACS 
uses the structure description to assist editing where 
possible, but does not prevent the user from enter- 
ing free text. Our LAPIS system follows this philos- 
ophy, allowing the user to describe and access the 
document as free text, as structured text, or any 
combination of the two. 


Sam [21] combines an interactive editor with a com- 
mand language that manipulates regions matching 
regular expressions. Regular expressions can be pipe- 
lined to automatically process multiline structure 
in ways that line-oriented systems cannot. Unlike 
LAPIS, however, Sam does not provide mechanisms 
for naming, composing, and reusing the structure 
described by its regular expressions. 


Also related are recent efforts to build structure- 
aware user interfaces, such as Cyberdesk [7] and 
Apple Data Detectors [18]. These systems associate 
actions with text structure, so that URLs might be 
associated with the “open in browser” action, and 
email addresses with “compose a message” or “look 
up phone number.” When a URL or email address 
is selected by the user, its associated actions be- 
come available in the user interface. Action asso- 
ciation is a useful tool that might be incorporated 
in LAPIS, but unlike LAPIS, these other systems 
use traditional structure description languages like 
context-free grammars and regular expressions. 


7 Future Work 


This work is part of the first author’s PhD thesis 
research, and continues to evolve. This section de- 
scribes some of the directions in which the work will 
be taken in the coming months. 


LAPIS will be extended with new matchers, parsers, 
and tools. A more useful matcher for literals would 
optionally ignore alphabetic case, optionally match 
only full words, match spaces in the literal expres- 
sion against any background character, and option- 
ally do simple stemming. Parser support would be 
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improved by allowing parsers to operate on lim- 
ited parts of the document — for example, apply- 
ing an HTML parser only to Java documentation 
comments, which may contain HTML tags. Useful 
new tools would include computing statistics on re- 
gion sets (such as counts, sums, and averages) and 
reformatting text by template substitution. 


Another fruitful area for research is integration of 
lightweight structured text processing into other ap- 
plications, in particular an extensible text editor 
such as EMACS. Integration with a text editor poses 
at least two challenges: the interface problem of us- 
ing named region sets fluidly in direct-manipulation 
text editing, and the implementation problem of up- 
dating region sets cheaply as the user edits. 


The text constraint language has room for improve- 
ment. It should be possible to count (e.g. 2nd Line 
in Table) and use numeric operators (e.g. Toolkit 
contains Price < 100). Constraint systems should 
support recursive or mutually recursive definitions. 
It would also be useful to precede a constraint ex- 
pression by a fuzzy qualifier, such as always, usual- 
ly, rarely, or never. A fuzzy qualifier describes 
how important it is for a matching region to sat- 
isfy the constraint. Finally, it will be important to 
determine the conditions under which our text con- 
traints implementation (tandem tree intersection) 
runs in linear time. 


8 Conclusions 


This paper has described lightweight structured text 
processing, a technique for allowing users to de- 
fine and manipulate text structure interactively. A 
prototype system, LAPIS, was described and evalu- 
ated on example applications, including web pages, 
source code, and plain text. LAPIS includes a struc- 
ture description language called text constraints, 
which can express text structure in terms of rela- 
tionships among regions. 


The LAPIS prototype has several important advan- 
tages over other systems. First is the ability to 
handle custom structure with a simple language ac- 
cessible to users. The second advantage is inter- 
active specification, which allows users to see pat- 
tern matches in context and define text structure 
by the most convenient combination of manual se- 
lection and pattern matching. Finally, LAPIS sup- 
ports external parsers, giving the user leverage over 


standard text formats, supporting existing parsers 
without recoding them in a new grammar language, 
and allowing the user to write patterns that refer to 
multiple parse trees at once. 


Availability 


The LAPIS prototype described in this paper, in- 
cluding Java source code, is available free from 
http://www.cs.cmu.edu/~rem/lapis/. 
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Abstract 


sboz is a CGI wrapper script that allows 
Web sites to safely grant CGI authoring 
privileges to untrusted or naive authors. The 
script increases security in several ways. It 
changes the process privileges of CGI scripts 
to match their owners, preventing one script 
from interfering with another’s data files 
or operations. It establishes configurable 
ceilings on script resource usage, avoiding 
intentional or unintentional denial of service 
attacks. Most importantly, sbor can also be 
used to run untrusted CGI scripts within 
a chroot()-ed directory, thereby preventing 
CGI scripts from accessing sensitive portions 
of the file system. 


sbox can be used and redistributed freely. 
The complete package is available for down- 
load at 


http:// stein.cshl.org/ WWW/ software/ sbox/ 


1 Introduction 


Common Gateway Interface (CGI) scripts 
were among the first techniques for creating 
interactive Web pages and probably remain 
the most popular [Stein97]. Perhaps the 
main reason for the enduring popularity of 
CGI scripts is their simplicity. To create a 
dynamic Web page, a Web author writes a 
program that prints a short HTTP header 
followed by the contents of the desired Web 
page. The author then moves the program 
into a specially designated “CGI directory” 
on the Web server host. When the program’s 
URL is requested, its output is displayed on 
the Web page. 


A CGI script can be written in any lan- 
guage, compiled or interpreted. A fully func- 
tional CGI script can be written in just three 
lines of Bourne shell scripting code (including 
the #! line): 


#!/bin/sh 
echo -e "Content-type: text/plain\n" 
echo "Hello world!" 


The full CGI protocol [Coar] provides 
mechanisms for scripts to accept input from 
web forms, get information about the current 
operation of the server, learn the name and 
IP address of the remote browser, and pass 
back status information to the Web server. 
Communication between script and server is 
accomplished via environment variables and 
standard input/output. Essentially, the CGI 
protocol is a transient coshell system [Fowler] 
in which the Web server delegates the respon- 
sibility of producing the page content onto an 
external program, the script. 


1.1 Security Problems with CGI 
Scripts 


The simplicity and ease with which CGI 
scripts can be created is also the protocol’s 
Achille’s heel [Garfinkle, Rubin, Stein98a]. 
It is so simple to write CGI scripts that 
programming novices who have no prior 
experience in network server software devel- 
opment can readily create interactive Web 
pages. And here’s where the problem lies. 
Novices, and sometimes even experienced 
programmers, are prone to errors that 
expose the Web server host to attack by 
unscrupulous individuals. 


As an example of the problems beginners 
run into, consider the following CGI script 
written in Perl. Its intent is to recover an 
e-mail address from a submitted fill-out form 
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and then mail a message to that address using 
the mail program. 


#!/usr/local/bin/perl 
use CGI qw(:standard) ; 


$mailto param(’mailto’); 
$subject = param(’subject’); 
$contents = param(’contents’) ; 


open (MAIL,"|mail -s $subject $mailto") ; 
print MAIL $contents"; 

print MAIL ".\n"; 

close MAIL; 

print "Content-type: text/plain\n\n" 
print "Mail sent to $address."; 


This script, which is intended to be 
typical of a beginner’s program rather 
than illustrative of good style, begins by 
using the param() function of the Perl CGI 
module [Stein98b] to recover the contents 
of three HTML form fields named “mailto,” 
“subject,” and “contents.” The values of 
“mailto” and “subject” are used to open up 
a pipe to the Unix mail command. The value 
of “contents” is then printed to the mail 
process, which is then closed. The script ends 
by printing out a short confirmation message. 


This script has a number of problems, in- 
cluding a reliance on the PATH environment 
variable to resolve the mail command, a fail- 
ure to examine the “contents” field for a line 
beginning with a dot, which would terminate 
the mail message prematurely, and a failure 
to check for errors after the open and close() 
calls. However the most egregious flaw is 
in the call to open(), whre the programmer 
passes the contents of “subject” and “mail” 
to the shell without having first checked them 
for metacharacters. Consider what happens 
when the wiley hacker provides the following 
text as the value of the “mailto” field: 


hackers_r_us@hackers.com</etc/passwd 


The piped open() transforms this into the 
following call: 


mail hackers_r_us@hackers.com</etc/passwd 


with the result that the system password 
file is inadvertently mailed out to a potential 
attacker. 
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Other common problems in CGI scripts 
include the failure to check the length of 
strings before copying them into static 
buffers, failure to check for the existence of 
temporary files before clobbering them, and 
the failure to check user-provided pathnames 
for the “..” characters before opening files. 
Possible CGI script exploits include a variety 
of denial of service attacks. For example, a 
CGI script that reads user-provided input 
and spools it to a disk file is vulnerable to the 
mischievious hacker who uses a Web robot to 
transmit an endless stream of random bits to 
the script. Eventually the server’s file system 
will fill up, causing the host system to stall. 


Experience has shown that CGI scripts are 
a major source of vulnerability on the Web. 
Over the past five years, dozens well-known 
and widely distributed CGI scripts have 
been found to contain exploitable security 
holes (Stein98c, CERT]. Even experienced 
developers get burned from time to time. 
Offenders include freeware/public domain 
scripts, such as count.cgi as well as commer- 
cial products from such respected developers 
as Microsoft and Silicon Graphics. Under- 
standably, most Webmasters are extremely 
cautious about installing new and untested 
CGI scripts on their servers. 


One way to limit the harm that poorly- 
written CGI scripts can do is to run the 
Web server with as few privileges as possible. 
Most Web servers run as an unprivileged user 
without login privileges, such as “nobody.” 
CGI script processes spawned by the server 
will ordinarily run under the same privileges 
as their parent, and by carefully controlling 
file and directory permissions, the Webmas- 
ter can limit the scope of any potential dam- 
age that errant CGI scripts can inflict on the 
server host. To increase safety even further, 
the Webmaster could place the entire server 
into a restricted directory using the chroot 
command. Now any CGI scripts it spawns 
will be limited to the portion of the file sys- 
tem that the server runs in. 


1.2 User-Maintained CGI Scripts 


Now consider a Web server run in an 
academic environment or by an Internet 
service provider (ISP). Such a system gen- 
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erally supports multiple Web authors of 
varying levels of experience and aptitude. In 
an academic environment, the authors are 
students, faculty members, and support staff 
who are granted personal Web pages. In the 
case of an ISP, the users are customers who 
have paid for Web space, and can range from 
individuals who maintain personal “vanity” 
pages to large co-hosted corporations. If 
users are allowed to write and install their 
own CGI scripts, then the risk from user- 
maintained scripts is magnified several fold. 


First of all, a malicious author might 
seek to break into the Web server host 
by writing a CGI script that deliberately 
probes the host for holes. In many Web 
hosting environments, authors are not given 
a login shell. Instead they are constrained 
to uploading new and modified HTML pages 
via FTP or a Web publishing package such 
as FrontPage [Microsoft]. If authors are 
allowed to upload Perl scripts and compiled 
binaries for use as CGI scripts, this policy is 
easily circumvented. 


Second, even if the host is protected by 
running the Web server as an unprivileged 
user and in a change-root directory, there is 
nothing to protect authors from each others’ 
CGI scripts. Because all CGI scripts run 
under the same user account and execute 
in the same change-root directory, there is 
nothing protecting one author’s data from 
another author’s script. A student could 
write a CGI script to peek at the answers 
to a faculty member’s online quiz, kill other 
students’ CGI processes, or fill a user’s 
guestbook file with obscene messages. In an 
ISP environment, one corporate customer 
could write a CGI script to spy on another 
customer’s order entry system and client 
database. 


Third, even if there is no active intent to 
do evil on the part of an author, a single 
poorly-written CGI script can still be used by 
Internet intruders to compromise the security 
of all authors on the system. For example, a 
guestbook script that doesn’t check for the 
presence of “..” directories in the path to its 
data file can easily be exploited to view or 
overwrite files maintained by other authors. 


Fourth, user-maintained CGI scripts are an 
invitation to denial of service (DoS) attacks. 
A malicious script writer can launch a DoS 
attack on the Web server host with a Perl 
script like the one shown below, which forks 
itself forever until the server host runs out of 
slots in its process table. It is possible that 
the system administrator will be unable to 
log in to kill the runaway process and may be 
forced to reboot the machine: 


#!/usr/local/bin/perl 
fork() while 1; 


Finally, it is difficult to trace an attack 
from a user-maintained CGI script back to its 
owner. Since all scripts execute with the iden- 
tity and privileges of the Web server, there is 
no easy way to determine whose script is, for 
example, leaving 40 megabyte scratch files in 


/tmp. 
1.3 Wrappers 


There are a number of approaches to the 
problem of user-maintained CGI scripts. 
One approach is to outlaw them completely. 
The site’s administrators can preinstall a 
number of standard CGI scripts for users to 
link to and configure the server so that no 
additional scripts can be added. Another 
solution is to submit all user-written scripts 
to an exacting code review. 


Neither of these approaches is particularly 
appealing. The first solution is unlikely to be 
popular in the competitive Web hosting mar- 
ket where customers migrate to the service 
that offers the most features for the least cost. 
The second solution is only practical for sites 
that have unusually generous administrative 
resources or an unusually small number of 
users who want to install custom CGI scripts. 


A more practical solution is to use a 
wrapper script. Instead of invoking user- 
maintained CGI scripts directly, the web 
server runs then indirectly via a wrapper pro- 
gram. The wrapper modifies the environment 
in some way that make the execution of the 
user-maintained script safer. The wrapper is 
also a good place to enforce security policy 
decisions. For example, the wrapper can keep 
a log of the scripts it has run and can refuse 
to run scripts whose permissions are insecure. 
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The first and still most widely-used wrap- 
per program was cgiwrap, written by Nathan 
Neulinger [Neulinger]. cgiwrap performs 
several useful functions. Its main feature 
is that it uses the Unix setuid() call to run 
user-maintained CGI scripts under the user 
and group ID of the script’s owner rather 
than the shared Web server account. This 
prevents one user’s scripts from writing to 
data files maintained by another, and makes 
it easier to track down problems caused by 
poorly written scripts. cgiwrap also allows 
the Webmaster to place resource limitations 
on user-maintained scripts using the Berkeley 
setrlimit() call. This prevents a number of 
deliberate and inadvertent DoS attacks. 


The cgiwrap program is straightforward 
to use. Once cgiwrap is installed in the 
system CGI directory, URLs used to invoke 
user-maintained scripts like this one: 


http://www.site.com/ “fred/ guestbook. cgi 
are replaced by URLs that invoke cgiwrap: 


http:// www.site.com/ cgi-bin/ cgiwrap/ fred/ 
guestbook. cgi 


More recently, the popular Apache Web 
server has shipped with a built-in wrapper 
program called su#XEC [Apache Group]. 
The operation of su#XEC is similar to 
cgiwrap, but it is more tightly integrated 
into the Web server, making it unecessary 
to change any URLs in order to use it. In 
addition to changing its user ID to match 
that of the owner of the script, suk#XEC 
logs each script it executes along with the 
user and group ID that it runs under. It 
also performs a series of consistency checks 
in order to detect unsafe practices. For 
example, suHXEC will refuse to run a script 
that is world writable or which is contained 
within a world writable directory. 


The main limitation of both cgiwrap and 
suEXEC is that neither truly insulates scripts 
written by one user from those written by an- 
other. Naive users who store confidential in- 
formation in world readable files and directo- 
ries can still be attacked when another user’s 
CGI script is used to peek at that data. In 
fact, although these scripts increase the se- 


curity of the Web hosting service as a whole, 
they decrease the security of the individual 
user. Because the wrapped script runs with 
the same privileges as the user, it has free ac- 
cess to all the user’s files. A poorly written 
script can be tricked into changing the user’s 
HTML documents or recursively deleting his 
home directory. It can also impersonate the 
user, for example by sending e-mail from the 
user’s account. 


2 The sbox Wrapper 


The sbor program is a CGI wrapper that 
goes beyond cgiwrap and suEXEC to offer the 
following features: 


1. sbox calls suid() to run the requested 
script with the privileges of the owner of 
the script or the script’s containing di- 
rectory. 


2. It calls sgid() to run the requested script 
under the privileges of the group that 
owns the script or the script’s contain- 
ing directory. 


3. It performs consistency checks on the 
script file and directory ownerships to 
catch insecure situations such as world- 
writable scripts. 


4. It establishes limits on the script’s use of 
CPU, memory, processes, files and other 
resources. 


5. It calls chroot() to run the target CGI 
script in a restricted change-root direc- 
tory locatated within the user’s home di- 
rectory. 


6. It cleanses the environment of informa- 
tion that is not germaine to CGI scripts. 


7. It logs its actions and executes the target 
script. 


These features can be used together, or 
can be switched on and off selectively to 
implement a variety of security policies. 


Once installed, sbox is straightforward to 
use. To run an untrusted CGI script, create 
a composite URL consisting of the path 
to sbox followed by the path to the target 
CGI script. A typical URL for invoking a 
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user-supported script looks like this: 


http:// www.site.com/ cgi-bin/ sbox/ “fred/ 
guestbook. cgi 


sbox can also be used in conjunction with 
the virtual hosts feature provided by Apache 
and other servers. With some servers, it 
is even possible to make sbox transparent, 
so that its name doesn’t appear in the 
path. A scheme to do this using the Apache 
mod_rewrite module is presented later in this 


paper. 


The next sections describe each of sboz’s 
features in more detail and shows how they 
can be used to increase the security of the 
Web site. 


2.1 suid()/sgid() Features 


Before sbox launches a_user-supported 
CGI script, it can be configured to change 
its UID and/or GID to match the script’s 
owner. There are two possible variants 
of this feature. In the first variant, sbor 
uses the script file to determine which user 
and group to run as. This functionality 
is similar to the scheme implemented by 
cgiwrap. In the second variant, the own- 
ership of the script is ignored; instead 
the ownership of the directory that contains 
it is used to determine the user and/or group. 


Allowing sboz to take on the identity of 
the enclosing directory might seem a bit 
obscure, but the rationale is that it gives the 
Webmaster more flexibility than just using 
the script ownership does. For example, the 
Webmaster could use this technique to create 
a common cgi-bin directory for use by a 
particular group of developers. The directory 
would be owned by a pseudo-user and be 
group writable by each of the developers, 
allowing any user in the group to create 
and edit CGI scripts. When the script runs, 
it executes under the permissions of the 
common pseudo-user account, preventing it 
from modifying any of the author’s files or 
databases unless he explicitly gives it permis- 
sion to do so by setting the group writable bit. 


Another strategy that the Webmaster 
might want to adopt is to configure sboxr so 


that it performs an sgid() only. This will 
cause the target script to be executed with 
the group permissions of the script or enclos- 
ing directory, but with the user permissions 
of the Web server. By adopting a system- 
wide user-private group strategy in which 
each user is assigned a unique primary group, 
the script’s author can exactly control what 
resources the script does and does not have 
access to. This strategy also makes it possi- 
ble to create scripts that cannot modify their 
own source code file or binary, a risk both 
cgiwrap and suBXEC are subject to. 


2.2 Consistency Checks 


When sbozx launches, it checks its environ- 
ment for signs that it has been tampered 
with or that it is being run in an unsafe 
fashion. If any of the checks fail, sboz aborts 
with an error message. 


The following checks are performed: 


1. sbox checks that it was launched by the 
unprivileged user and. group that the 
Web server runs as, for example nobody 
and nogroup. This check is to avoid the 
possibility that some user or group is try- 
ing to exploit the script’s set-user-id fea- 
tures from the command line. 


2. It checks whether it was launched by the 
root user, and aborts if so. This is often 
a sign that the Web server is misconfig- 
ured. 


3. It checks the target CGI script for set- 
user-id and set-group-id bits and refuses 
to run if so. Untrusted users shouldn’t 
be allowed to write suid or sgid scripts. 


4. It checks that the target CGI script is ex- 
ecutable by other, and aborts if not, as- 
suming that the script’s author had some 
reason for turning off the world execute 
bit. 


5. It checks that neither the target CGI 
script nor its enclosing directory is owned 
by unprivileged user and group that the 
web server runs as. If the target is owned 
by this user, it’s possible that it is a tro- 
jan horse created by a file upload script. 


6. It checks that neither the target file nor 
its enclosing directory is world writable. 
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7. If the chroot() feature is active, it checks 
that the target script is located within 
the directory that will become the new 
root. This is a prerequisite for launching 
the script after the chroot() call. 


8. Lastly, sbor checks that the target and its 
enclosing directory are owned by users 
and/or groups in an approved range, 
usually high-numbered IDs. This pre- 
vents sbor from being tricked into run- 
ning a script as a special user such as 
bin. 


These checks, along with the environment 
sanitization performed later in the launch 
process, go a long way toward preventing 
many of the loopholes and configuration er- 
rors that are frequently exploited by intrud- 
ers. 


2.3 Resource Controls 


After applying its consistency checks, sbor 
applies resource limitations to the current 
process using the BSD-derived seérlimit() 
system call. Limits include the size of the 
CGI process, its resident (virtual) size, the 
number of file descriptors it can open, the 
size of the largest single file it can create, 
and the number of subprocesses it can spawn. 


sboz uses both “hard” resource limits 
and “soft” ones. The soft limits, which 
can be adjusted upwards by the CGI script 
simply by calling setrlimit() itself, are set 
at low, stringent values by default. The 
hard limits, which once set cannot be in- 
creased during the lifetime of the process, 
use more liberal values. For example, the 
maximum file size that the user-supported 
CGI script has a soft limit of 100K, and 
a hard limit of 2 megabytes. These values 
can be adjusted at sbor compile time. The 
exception to this rule is the hard ceiling on 
core dumps, which is set to size zero. This 
prevents the user’s CGI script from creating 
core files and closes various exploits that 
make use of core dumps to recover confi- 
dential information or to overwrite other files. 


The net result of this design is that 
user-supported CGI scripts will, by default, 
be executed in an environment with strict 
resource controls. If a CGI script requires 
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more of a particular resource than the soft 
limits provide, it can increase the resource 
up to the preset hard limit by calling setr- 
limit() itself. This design limits problems 
caused by resource hogging scripts written 
by naive users without unduly restricting the 
options of sophisticated users who need more 
resources than the soft limits allow. 


In addition to setting resource limits, sbox 
also nices its own process to a priority of 10. 
This helps keep CGI scripts from becoming 
too much of a drain on a loaded system. 
Unlike setrlimit() values, a priority level, 
once increased, can never be decreased. 


The priority level and the soft and hard 
limits on all system resources are set at sbozr 
compile time. The system administrator can 
change the default values, or choose not to 
set a particular limit at all. 


2.4 Changing the Root Directory 


The crux of sboz security is its change-root 
function. If configured to do so, sboz will use 
the chroot() system call to change its root 
directory to some subdirectory enclosing 
the target CGI script. When the target 
CGI script runs, it will be unable to access 
parts of the filesystem outside the new root 
directory. This closes a large number of CGI 
exploits, including unauthorized access to 
the system password file, the modification 
of user’s .rhosts files, the creation of hard 
links to system files in /tmp, and many more. 
It also provides a way to control exactly 
which system binaries and other resources 
that user-maintained CGI scripts have access 
to. 


Administrator-configurable options de- 
termine how sboz chooses which directory 
to make the new root. In order for the 
target CGI script to be executed, it must 
live within the subdirectory selected for the 
new root. However, most CGI scripts will 
also need access to copies of system files 
such as interpreters and shared libraries in 
order to function correctly. Because it is 
inconvenient for the user to intermix his 
CGI scripts with system files, these files 
are usually stored in directories parallel 
to the directory that contains the target 
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script. Another consideration is the user’s 
“document root”, the directory that contains 
his static HTML files. A number of popular 
CGI scripts, including guestbook scripts and 
page counters, require access to the user’s 
HTML pages. In order for these scripts 
to work under the sbox system, the user’s 
document root, or a portion of it at least, 
must also be located within the new root 
directory. 


The locations of the new root directory 
and the target CGI script itself are controlled 
by the configuration variables ROOT and 
CGI_BIN respectively. Both variables are 
pathnames relative to the user’s document 
root. A typical configuration will use the fol- 
lowing values: 


ROOT "im 
CGI_LBIN "../cgi-bin" 


This configuration tells sboz to look for the 
target CGI script inside a directory named 
cgi-bin on the same level as the user’s doc- 
ument root directory. The new root direc- 
tory will be the parent of both the cgi-bin 
directory and the user’s document root. To 
see how this works in practice, consider a 
Web site in which user-supported directo- 
ries are located in /u/username/pub/html, 
where “username” is substituted with the lo- 
gin name of the user. In Apache, this setup 
could be accomplished using the configura- 
tion directive UserDir pub/html. 

A typical listing for /u/username/pub 
might look like the example shown in Table 
1. 

When sbor starts up, it determines the 
user’s document root by looking at the 
Apache settings, which reveals the directory 
/u/fred/pub/html. It applies the CGI_BIN 
relative path, to give /u/fred/pub/cgi-bin 
as the directory in which to search for 
the CGI executable, and then applies the 
ROOT relative path to give /u/fred/pub 
as the directory that will become the new 
root. When sboz makes the chroot() call, 
/u/fred/pub becomes the top of the direc- 
tory tree, creating a directory hierarchy with 
a structure similar to a Unix root filesystem. 
Files and directories above pub, which might 
include the user’s private files, are off limits. 


A drawback to this scheme is that it makes 
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the user’s entire document tree visible to his 
CGI scripts, which might not always be desir- 
able. However a slight modification improves 
the scheme by making only a selected portion 
of the user’s document tree visible. In this im- 
proved scheme, the Web server is configured 
so that the user’s document tree is found, for 
example, in /u/username/public_html, and 
sboz is configured to change its root to a di- 
rectory named sboz that is completely outside 
the public_html document tree: 


ROOT "../sbox" 
CGI_BIN "../sbox/cgi-bin" 


For this configuration to work seamlessly, 
the user’s directory should be set up some- 
thing like this: 


41s -F /u/fred 
public_html/ 
public_html/sbox/->../sbox/html/ link 
sbox/bin/ 
sbox/cgi-bin/ 
sbox/etc/ 
sbox/1lib/ 
sbox/html1/ 
sbox/tmp/ 


scripts 


The user’s CGI scripts will now execute 
within the restricted sbor subdirectory and 
have no access, by default, to the user’s 
HTML document tree. However the user can 
grant access to selected HTML documents 
by placing them into public_html/sbox/, 
which is connected via a symbolic link to 
sbox/html/. This allows CGI-accessible files 
to be accessed directly with a URL like this 
one: 


hitp:// www.site.com/ “fred/ sbor/ inder.html 


while sboz-controlled CGI scripts are ac- 
cessed with a URL like this one: 


http:// www.site.com/ cgi-bin/ sbox/ “fred/ 
guestbook 


and CGI scripts that need to read or ma- 
nipulate static HTML files are passed the 
additional path information in URLs like 
this one: 
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%4 1s /u/username/pub 


total 10 

drwxr-xr-x 2 fred users 
drwxr-xr-x 3 fred users 
drwxr-xr-x 2 fred users 
drwxr-xr-x 2 fred users 
drwxr-xr-x 2 fred users 
drwxr-xr-x 3 fred users 
drwxr-xr-x 2 fred users 


1024 Oct 23 06:27 Dbin/ system binaries 
1024 Oct 19 20:44 cgi-bin/ CGI scripts 

1024 Oct 12 16:59 dev/ device special files 
1024 Oct 19 17:57 etc/ configuration files 
1024 Oct 22 19:14 html/ HTML document root 
1024 Oct 19 20:35 lib/ shared libraries 
1024 Oct 23 05:48 tmp/ temporary files 


Table 1: Typical directory listing for a user-supported Web directory 


http:// www.site.com/ cgi-bin/ sbox/ “fred/ 
guestbook/ html/ index.html 


If the Apache web server is being used, 
these URLs can be simplified significantly 
with URL rewriting rules. An example of this 
is shown below. 


2.5 Environment Cleansing 


Before executing the target CGI script, 
sbox sets up a clean environment to run 
the target in. Depending on how the Web 
server was launched, there may be residual 
information in the environment that is not 
germaine to the CGI protocol or may in 
fact divulge sensitive information, such as 
database authentication information, or 
private PATH directories. 


sboz filters the current environment, allow- 
ing through only those environment variables 
that are specified by the CGI/1.1 protocol, 
such as REMOTE_ADDR, or which contain 
fields from the incoming HTTP request 
header, such as HTTP_USER_AGENT. In 
addition, sbor recognizes and permits a small 
number of common extensions to the CGI/1.1 
protocol, such as the DOCUMENT_ROOT 
and SERVER_ADMIN variables. 


Other variables are not automatically 
copied into the target script’s environment. 
In particular the PATH environment vari- 
able, because of its history of exploitation 
is not passed through. Instead PATH is 
set up using a constant “safe path” set 
at compile time. By default, the safe 
path is /bin:/usr/bin:/usr/local/bin. 
Because the target script will be running 
in a change-root directory, it is likely that 
only /bin will be available to the target script. 


When possible, sbox adjusts path-related 
environment variables so that they correctly 
reflect the change-rooted filesystem seen by 
the user’s CGI scripts. Among the envi- 
ronment variables that are adjusted are the 
DOCUMENT_ROOT variable, which should 
point to the top of the user’s document tree 
and PATH-TRANSLATED, which points to 
the file passed to the user’s CGI script as ad- 
ditional path information. 


2.6 Logging 


Before passing control to the user’s CGI 
script, sbox logs its actions. It prints out 
a timestamp, the name of the CGI script 
being executed, and the UID and GID of 
the process that it will execute the script 
as. Diagnostic information is also logged 
when sboz’s consistency checks fail, or when 
an error occurs during the processing or 
execution of the target CGI script. 


By default, sbox sends its log entries to 
standard error, which on most web servers 
becomes incorporated into the shared server 
error log file. However sbox can instead be 
configured to write entries into a private log 
file. There’s there’s a performance penalty 
in keeping a private log file, since sbox must 
open the file for appending every time it runs. 


The main rationale for having a log entry 
for each CGI script executed is that it pro- 
vides an audit trail in the case of a CGI-based 
attack. The time of the attack can be corre- 
lated with the sbox log, and possibly lead to 
the identification of the script that was ex- 
ploited. The sbozx log could also be used to 
monitor CGI script usage for patterns sug- 
gestive of probing activity. 
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3 Practical Considerations 


Configuring the sbor executable and 
preparing user-supported directories are the 
most tedious parts of using the sbox system. 
In order to reduce dependencies on the 
external environment, sbox does not use a 
configuration file. Instead, all its operational 
parameters are determined at compile time 
via a series of preprocessor #defines. About 
three dozen defines are contained in a single 
include file, sbox.h, which the system ad- 
ministrator must edit before compiling the 
executable. Fortunately, the vast majority of 
the defines are boilerplate values which will 
not need to be changed by most sites. Only 
about a half dozen are truly site-specific. 


System administrators used to modern 
configuration scripts will probably be dis- 
appointed by this primitive configuration 
process, even though it is simple and straight- 
forward. For this reason, a GNU configure 
style configuration script [Friesenhalm] is 
currently in preparation. 


A more onerous task is setting up user- 
supported directories so that their CGI 
scripts run correctly in a change-root envi- 
ronment. On most modern Unices, compiled 
programs need one or more shared libraries 
in order to execute. Either the user’s CGI 
scripts must be compiled statically, or the 
new root directory must contain a /lib 
subdirectory (or the dialect’s equivalent) 
containing the shared libraries the user needs. 


Other system support files may needed 
as well. CGI scripts that require ac- 
cess to the DNS system for hostname 
resolution will need an /etc_ subdirec- 
tory containing resolv.conf. Scripts 
that perform time calculations may need 
access to the compiled timezone file, 
/usr/lib/zoneinfo/localtime. Programs 
that need access to device special files, such 
as /dev/null and /dev/zero will need the 
appropriate files created with the mknod 
program. Scripts written in interpreted 
languages such as Perl will require a /bin di- 
rectory containing the interpreter executable, 
and any support files that the interpreter 
needs, such as code libraries. 
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Clearly there are drawbacks to replicating 
a good chunk of the root filesystem for each 
user-supported web directory. For one thing, 
the disk storage requirements may become 
prohibitive on a system with many users. 
One solution is to limit the type of CGI 
scripts that users can write to a particular 
development system, such as Perl. Then 
only those files needed to support the Perl 
interpreter will have to be copied into the 
user’s scripting directory. 


Another solution to this problem is to use 
NFS to mount a trimmed set of /lib, /bin, 
and /etc directories in each user-supported 
directory. Even after the chroot() operation, 
the contents of these directories will continue 
to remain available to the user’s CGI scripts. 
Although this technique creates a lot of 
mount points, the overhead for unused 
NFS mounts is minimal [Stern], and an 
automount daemon can be further used to 
reduce the load [Crosby]. However if this 
technique is used, care must be taken not 
to mount directories that contain sensitive 
information, such as an /etc directory that 
contains a live password file. This would 
defeat the purpose of the change-root system. 


A minor drawback to using sboz is that 
it is not completely transparent to the 
user. Instead of writing natural-looking CGI 
URLs, users have to be trained to interpose 
/cgi-bin/sbox in front of any URL that 
points to a CGI script. On Apache servers, 
an elegant solution to this problem is to use 
the mod_rewrite URL rewriting module to 
automatically add the /cgi-bin/sbox prefix 
to users’ CGI URLs. 


For example, one could use a mod_rewrite 


URL rewrite rule to transform URLs of the 
form: 


/ fred/ cgi/ guestbook 
into URLs of the form: 
/cgi-bin/ sbor/ “fred/ guestbook 


by adding these directives to Apache’s config- 
uration file: 
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RewriteEngine On 
RewriteRule ~/~(.+)/cgi/(.+) \ 
/cgi-bin/sbox/~$1/$2 [PT,NS] 


Neither the remote user nor the the 
script’s author ever sees the longer URL. 
The name transformation is completely 
transparent. As a bonus, this rewrite expres- 
sion also correctly handles additional path 
information appended to the end of the URL. 


In order to perform its suid(), sgid(), and 
chroot() functions, sbox must run with supe- 
ruser privileges. This means that, like cgi- 
wrap and suEXEC, it must be installed set- 
user-id to root. This fact should give any cau- 
tious Unix system administrator pause. How- 
ever, sbox consists of only 700 lines of C code, 
all of which are available for public scrutiny. 
sboz is careful to avoid using static buffers 
and string copy operations that could cause 
a buffer overflow. It also checks its environ- 
ment at startup time to confirm that it was 
invoked by the web server and not some other 
local user. 


4 Conclusions 


The sbox wrapper increases the security of 
web sites that need to run untrusted CGI 
scripts. It prevents different users’ CGI 
scripts from interfering with each other by 
running each user’s program under distinct 
user and group IDs. It prevents user- 
maintained scripts from accessing sensitive 
parts of the file system by running each 
script in a change-root directory. It lessens 
the impact of denial of service attacks by 
establishing per-process resource limits, and 
it avoids certain common misconfigurations 
by checking the environment for consistency 
before it launches the target CGI script. 
Lastly, it creates an audit trail that can 
be used to track down malicious or poorly 
implemented CGI scripts. 


sbox is not a panacea for CGI woes. There 
are a variety of CGI-based attacks that 
sbox cannot prevent. Chief among these are 
network-based attacks. For example, if a CGI 
script can be tricked into probing a firewall 
system from within the protected network, 
there is nothing that sbox can do to prevent 
this type of attack. To completely insulate 
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the user’s environment from that of the host, 
you need to step out of the Unix domain and 
use a partitioned operating system, such as 
Hewlett Packward’s VirtualVault technology 
[Hewlett Packard]. 


Finally, it is important to remember that 
the sbox wrapper alone won’t make a Web site 
secure. CGI script precautions are just one 
component of a carefully considered site secu- 
rity policy that includes attention to operat- 
ing system security, web server configuration, 
operating and backup procedures, and user 
education. While nothing is ever going to 
completely eliminate the risk of running un- 
trusted CGI scripts on a Web server, the sbor 
wrapper does go a long way towards limiting 
the potential damage that poorly-written or 
malicious scripts can inflict. 
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6 Availability 


sboz is written in ANSI C and compiles on 
multiple flavors of Unix. It can be used and 
redistributed freely. The complete package is 
available for download at 


http:// stein.cshl.org/ WWW/ software/ sbox/ 
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Abstract 


This paper presents the architecture for a Base, a 
clustered environment for building and executing highly 
available, scalable, but flexible and adaptable infras- 
tructure services. Our architecture has three organizing 
principles: addressing all of the difficult service fault- 
tolerance, availability, and consistency problems in a 
carefully controlled environment, building that environ- 
ment out of a collection of execution environments that 
are receptive to mobile code, and using dynamically gen- 
erated code to introduce run-time-generated levels of in- 
direction separating clients from services. We present 
a prototype Java implementation of a Base called the 
MultiSpace, and talk about two applications written on 
this prototype: the Ninja Jukebox (a cluster based mu- 
sic warehouse), and Keiretsu (an instant messaging ser- 
vice that supports heterogeneous clients). We show that 
the MultiSpace implementation successfully reduces the 
complexity of implementing services, and that the plat- 
form is conducive to rapid service evolution. 


1 Introduction 


The performance and utility of a personal 
computer will be defined less by faster Intel 
processors and new Microsoft software and 
increasingly by Internet services and software. 


c|net news article excerpt, 11/25/98 


Once a disorganized collection of data reposi- 
tories and web pages, the Internet has become a 
landscape populated with rich, industrial-strength 
applications. Many businesses and organizations 
have counterparts on the web: banks, restaurants, 
stock trading services, communities, and even gov- 
ernments and countries. These applications possess 
similar properties to traditional utilities such as the 
telephone network or power grid: they support large 
and potentially rapidly growing populations, they 


must be available 24x7, and they must abstract com- 
plex engineering behind simple interfaces. We be- 
lieve that the Internet is evolving towards a service- 
oriented infrastructure, in which these high quality 
utility-like applications will be commonplace. Un- 
like traditional utilities, Internet services tend to 
rapidly evolve, are typically customizable by the 
end-user, and may even be composable. 

Although today’s Internet services are mature, 
the process of erecting and modifying services is 
quite immature. Most authors of complex, new ser- 
vices are forced to engineer substantial amounts of 
custom, service-specific code, largely because of the 
diversity in the requirements of each service—it is 
difficult to conceive of a general-purpose, reusable, 
shrink-wrapped, adequately customizable and ex- 
tensible service construction product. 

Faced with a seemingly inevitable engineering 
task, authors tend to adopt one of two strategies 
for adding new services to the Internet landscape: 

Inflexible, highly tuned, hand-constructed 
services: by far, this is the most dominant service 
construction strategy found on the Internet. Here, 
service authors carefully design a system targeted 
towards a specific application and feature set, op- 
erating system, and hardware platform. Examples 
of such systems are large, carrier-class web search 
engines, portals, and application-specific web sites 
such as news, stock trading, and shopping sites. The 
rationale for this approach is sound: it leads to ro- 
bust and high-performance services. However, the 
software architectures of these systems are too re- 
strictive; they result in a fixed service that performs 
a single, rigid function. The large amount of care- 
fully crafted and hand-tuned code means that these 
services are difficult to evolve; consider, for example, 
how hard it would be to radically change the behav- 
ior of a popular search engine service, or to move 
the service into a new environment—these sorts of 
modifications would take massive engineering effort. 

“Emergent services” in a world of dis- 
tributed objects: this strategy is just beginning 
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to become popularized with architectures such as 
Sun’s JINI [31] and the ongoing CORBA effort [25]. 
In this world, instead of erecting complex, inflexible 
services, large numbers of components or objects 
are made available over the wide area, and services 
emerge through the composition of many such com- 
ponents. This approach has the benefit that adding 
to the Internet landscape is a much simpler task, 
since the granularity of contributed components is 
much smaller. Because of the explicit decomposi- 
tion of the world into much smaller pieces, it is also 
simpler to retask or extend services by dropping one 
set of components and linking in others. 

There are significant disadvantages to this ap- 
proach. As a side-effect of the more evolutionary 
nature of services, it is difficult to manage the state 
of the system, as state may be arbitrarily replicated 
and distributed across the wide area. Wide-area 
network partitions are commonplace, meaning that 
it is nearly impossible to provide consistency guar- 
antees while maintaining a reasonable amount of 
system availability. Furthermore, although it is pos- 
sible to make incremental, localized changes to the 
system, it is difficult to make large, global changes 
because the system components may span many ad- 
ministrative domains. 

In this paper, we advocate a third approach. 
We argue that we can reap many of the benefits 
of the distributed objects approach while avoiding 
difficult state management problems by encapsulat- 
ing services and service state in a carefully con- 
trolled environment called a Base. To the outside 
world, a Base provides the appearance and guaran- 
tees of a non-distributed, robust, highly-available, 
high-performance service. Within a Base, services 
aren’t constructed out of brittle, restrictive software 
architectures, but instead are “grown” out multiple, 
smaller, reusable components distributed across a 
workstation cluster [3]. These components may be 
replicated across many nodes in the cluster for the 
purposes of fault tolerance and high performance. 
The Base provides the glue that binds the compo- 
nents together, keeping the state of replicated ob- 
jects consistent, ensuring that all of the constituent 
components are available, and distributing traffic 
across the components in the cluster as necessary. 

The rest of this paper discusses the design princi- 
ples that we advocate for the architecture of a Base 
(section 2), and presents a preliminary Base imple- 
mentation called the Ninja MultiSpace! (section 3) 
that uses techniques such as dynamic code genera- 
tion and code mobility as mechanisms for demon- 


1The MultiSpace implementation is available with the 
Ninja platform release - see http://ninja.cs.berkeley.edu. 
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Figure 1: Architecture of a Base: a Base is com- 
prised of a cluster of workstations connected by a 
high-speed network. Each node houses an execution 
environment into which code can be pushed. Ser- 
vices have many instances within the cluster, but 
clients are shielded from this by a service “stub” 
through which they interact with the cluster. 


strating and evaluating our hypotheses of service 
flexibility, rapid evolution, and robustness under 
change. While we have begun preliminary explo- 
rations into the scalability and high availability as- 
pects of our prototype, that has not been the ex- 
plicit focus of this initial implementation, and in- 
stead remains the subject of future work. Two ex- 
ample services running on our prototype Base are 
described in section 4. In section 5, we discuss some 
of the lessons we learned while building our proto- 
type. Section 6 presents related work, and in Section 
7 we draw conclusions. 


2 Organizing Principles 


In this section we present three design principles 
that guided our service architecture development 
(shown at a high level in figure 1): 


1. Solve the challenging service availability and 
scalability problems in carefully controlled 
environments (Bases), 


2. Gain service flexibility by decomposing Bases 
into a number of receptive execution envi- 
ronments, and 


3. Introduce a level of indirection between the 
clients and services through the use of dy- 
namic code generation techniques. 


We now discuss each of these principles in turn. 
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2.1 Solve Challenging Problems in a 
Base 


The high availability and scalability “utility” re- 
quirements that Internet services require are diffi- 
cult to deliver; our first principle is an attempt to 
simplify the problem of meeting them by carefully 
choosing the environment in which we tackle these 
issues. As in [11], we argue that clusters of worksta- 
tions provide the best platform on which to build In- 
ternet services. Clusters allow incremental scalabil- 
ity through the addition of extra nodes, high avail- 
ability through replication and failover, and cost- 
performance by using commodity building blocks as 
the basis of the computing environment. 

Clusters are the backbone of a Base. Physically, 
a Base must include everything necessary to keep 
a mission-critical cluster running: system adminis- 
trators, a physically secure machine room, redun- 
dant internal networks and external network feeds, 
UPS systems, and so on. Logically, a cluster-wide 
software layer provides data consistency, availabil- 
ity, and fault tolerance mechanisms. 

The power of locating services inside a Base arises 
from the assumptions that service authors can now 
make when designing their services. Communica- 
tion is fast and local, and network partitions are 
exceptionally rare. Individual nodes can be forced 
to be as homogeneous as necessary, and if a node 
dies, there will always be an identical replacement 
available. Storage is local, cheap, plentiful, and well- 
guarded. Finally, everything is under a single do- 
main, simplifying administration. 

Nothing outside of the Base should try to dupli- 
cate the fault-tolerance or data consistency guaran- 
tees of the Base. For example, e-mail clients should 
not attempt to keep local copies of mail messages ex- 
cept in the capacity of a cache; all messages are per- 
manently kept by an e-mail service in the Base. Be- 
cause services promise to be highly available, a user 
can rely on being able to access her email through 
it while she is network connected. 


2.2 Receptive Execution Environments 


Internet services are generally built from a com- 
plex assortment of resources, including heteroge- 
neous single-CPU and multiprocessor systems, disk 
arrays, and networks. In many cases these ser- 
vices are constructed by rigidly placing functional- 
ity on particular systems and statically partitioning 
resources and state. This approach represents the 
view that a service’s design and implementation are 
“sanctified” and must be carefully planned and laid 
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out across the available hardware. In such a regime, 
there is little tolerance for failures which disrupt the 
balance and structure of the service architecture. 


To alleviate the problems associated with this ap- 
proach, the Base architecture employs the principle 
of receptive execution environments—systems which 
can be dynamically configured to host a component 
of the service software. A collection of receptive 
execution environments can be constructed either 
from a set of homogeneous workstations or more 
diverse resources as required by the service. The 
distinguishing feature of a receptive execution envi- 
ronment, however, is that the service is “grown” on 
top of a fertile platform; functionality is pushed into 
each node as appropriate for the application. Each 
node in the Base can be remotely and dynamically 
configured by uploading service code components as 
needed, allowing us to delay the decision about the 
details of a particular node’s specialization as far as 
possible into the service construction and mainte- 
nance lifecycle.” 


As we will see in section 3, our approach has been 
to make a single assumption of homogeneity across 
systems in a Base: a Java Virtual Machine is avail- 
able on each node. In doing so, we raise the bar of 
service construction by providing a common instruc- 
tion set across all nodes, unified views on thread- 
ing models, underlying system APIs (such as socket 
and filesystem access), as well as the usual strong 
typing and safety features afforded by the Java en- 
vironment. Because of these provisions, any service 
component can be pushed into any node in our Base 
and be expected to execute, subject to local resource 
considerations (such as whether a particular node 
has access to a disk array or a CD drive). Assuming 
that every node is capable of receiving Java byte- 
codes, however, means that techniques generally ap- 
plied to mobile code systems [21, 13, 28, 32, 18] can 
be employed internally to the Base: the adminis- 
trator can deploy service components by uploading 
Java classes into nodes as needed, and the service 
can push itself towards resources redistributing code 
amongst the participating nodes. Furthermore, be- 
cause in this environment we are restricting our use 
of code mobility to deploying local code within the 
scope of a single, trusted administrative domain, 
some of the security difficulties of mobile code are 
reduced. 


2We rely on two mechanisms for mobile code security:we 
restrict the use of mobile code inside the Base to code that 
originates from trusted sources within the Base itself, and we 
use the Java Security Manager mechanism to sandbox this 
mobile code. Our research goals, however, do not include 
solving the mobile code security problem. 
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2.3. Dynamic Redirector Stub Genera- 
tion 


One challenge for clustered servers is to present a 
single service interface to the outside world, and to 
mask load-balancing and failover mechanisms in the 
cluster. The naive solution is to have a single front- 
end machine that clients first contact; the front-end 
then dispatches these incoming requests to one of 
several back-end machines. Failures can be hidden 
through the selection of another back-end machine, 
and load-balancing can be directly controlled by the 
front-end’s dispatch algorithm. Unfortunately, the 
front-end can become a performance bottleneck and 
a single point of failure [11, 8]. One solution to these 
problems is to use multiple front-end machines, but 
this introduces new problems of naming (how clients 
determine which front-end to use) and consistency 
(whether the front-ends mutually agree on the back- 
end state of the cluster). The naming problem can 
be addressed in a number of ways, such as round- 
robin DNS [6], static assignment of front-ends to 
clients, or “lightweight” redirection in the style of 
scalable Web servers [17]. The consistency problem 
can be solved through one of many distributed sys- 
tems techniques [4] or ignored if consistent state is 
unimportant to the front-end nodes. 

The Base architecture takes another approach to 
cluster access indirection: the use of dynamically- 
generated Redirector Stubs. A stub is client- 
side code which provides access to a service; a 
common example is the stub code generated for 
CORBA/IIOP [25] and Java Remote Method In- 
vocation (RMI) [23] systems. The stub code runs 
on the client and converts client requests for ser- 
vice functionality (such as Java method calls) into 
network messages, marshalling request parameters 
and unmarshalling results. In the case of Java RMI, 
clients download stubs on-demand from the server. 

Base services employ a similar technique to RPC 
stub generation except that the Redirector Stub 
for a service is dynamically generated at run-time 
and contains embedded logic to select from a set of 
nodes within the cluster (figure 2). Load balancing 
is implemented within this “Redirector Stub”, and 
failover is accomplished by reissuing failed or timed- 
out service calls to an alternative back-end machine. 
The redirection logic and information about the 
state of the Base is built up by the Base and ad- 
vertised to clients periodically; clients obtain the 
Redirector Stubs from a registry. This methodol- 
ogy has a number of significant implications about 
the nature of services, namely that they must be 
idempotent and maintain self-consistency across a 
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Figure 2: A “Redirector Stub”: embedded inside 
a Redirectory Stub are several RPC stubs with the 
same interface, each of which communicates with a 
different service instance inside a Base. 


service’s instances on different nodes in the Base. In 
section 3.3.1, we will discuss an implementation of 
a cluster-wide distributed data structure that sim- 
plifies the task of satisfying these implications. 

Client applications can be coded without knowl- 
edge of the Redirector Stub logic; by moving failover 
and load-balancing functionality to the client, the 
use of front-end machines can be avoided altogether. 
This is similar to the notion of smart clients [34], but 
with the intelligence being injected into the client at 
run-time instead of being compiled in. 


3 Implementation 


Our prototype Base implementation (written in 
Java) is called the MultiSpace. It serves to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of our architecture in terms 
of facilitating the construction of flexible services, 
and to allow us to begin explorations into the issues 
of our platform’s scalability. The MultiSpace im- 
plementation has three layers: the bottom layer is 
a set of communications primitives (NinjaRMI); the 
middle layer is a single-node execution environment 
(the iSpace); and the top layer is a set of multiple 
node abstractions (the MultiSpace layer). We de- 
scribe each of these in turn, from the bottom up. 


3.1 NinjaRMI 


A rich set of high performance communications 
primitives is a necessary component of any clustered 
environment. We chose to make heavy use of Java’s 
Remote Method Invocation (RMI) facilities for per- 
forming RPC-like [5] calls across nodes in the clus- 
ter, and between clients and services. When a caller 
invokes an RMI method, stub code intercepts the 
invocation, marshalls arguments, and sends them 
to a remote “skeleton” method handler for unmar- 
shalling and execution. Using RMI as the finest 
granularity communication data unit in our clus- 
tered environment has many useful properties. Be- 
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cause method invocations have completely encap- 
sulated, atomic semantics, retransmissions or com- 
munication failures are easy to reason about—they 
correspond to either successful or failed method in- 
vocations, rather than partial data transmissions. 

However, from the point of view of clients, if a 
remote method invocation does not successfully re- 
turn, it can be impossible for the client to know 
whether or not the method was successfully invoked 
on the server. The client has two choices: it can 
reinvoke the method call (and risk calling the same 
method twice), or it can assume that the method 
was not invoked, risking that the method was in fact 
invoked, successfully or unsuccessfully with an ex- 
ception, but results were not returned to the client. 
Currently, on failure our Redirector Stubs will retry 
using a different, randomly chosen service stub; in 
the case of many successive failures, the Redirec- 
tor Stub will return an exception to the caller. It 
is because of the at-least-once semantics implied by 
these client-side reinvocations that we must require 
services to be idempotent. The exploration of dif- 
ferent retry policies inside the Redirector Stubs is 
an area of future research. 


3.1.1 NinjaRMI enhancements to Sun’s 
RMI 


NinjaRMI is a ground-up reimplementation of Sun’s 
Java Remote Method Invocation for use by com- 
ponents within the Ninja system. NinjaRMI was 
designed to permit maximum flexibility in imple- 
mentation options. NinjaRMI provides three in- 
teresting transport-level RMI enhancements. First, 
it provides a unicast, UDP-based RMI that allows 
clients to call methods with “best-effort” seman- 
tics. If the UDP packet containing the marshalled 
arguments successfully arrives at the service, the 
method is invoked; if not, no retransmissions are 
attempted. Because of this, we enforce the require- 
ment that such methods do not have any return 
values. This transport is useful for beacons, log 
entries, or other such side-effect oriented uses that 
do not require reliability. Our second enhancement 
is a multicast version of this unreliable transport. 
RMI services can associate themselves with a multi- 
cast group, and RMI calls into that multicast group 
result in method invocations on all listening ser- 
vices. Our third enhancement is to provide very 
flexible certificate-based authentication and encryp- 
tion support for reliable, unicast RMI. Endpoints in 
an RMI session can associate themselves with dig- 
ital certificates issued by a certification authority. 
When the TCP-connection underlying an RMI ses- 


sion is established, these certificates are exchanged 
by the RMI layer and verified at each endpoint. If 
the certificate verification succeeds, the remainder 
of the communication over that TCP connection is 
encrypted using a Triple DES session key obtained 
from a Diffie-Hellman key exchange. These security 
enhancements are described in [12]. 

Packaged along with our NinjaRMI implementa- 
tion is an interface compiler which, when given an 
object that exports an RMI interface, generates the 
client-side stub and server-side skeleton stubs for 
that object. All source code for stubs and skele- 
tons can be generated dynamically at run-time, al- 
lowing the Ninja system to leverage the use of an 
intelligent code-generation step when constructing 
wrappers for service components. We use this to in- 
troduce the level of indirection needed to implement 
Redirector Stubs—stubs can be overloaded to cause 
method invocations to occur on many remote nodes, 
or for method invocations to fail over to auxiliary 
nodes in the case of a primary node’s failure. 


3.1.2 Measurements of NinjaRMI 


Method Local Sun Ninja 
method | RMI RMI 
P__ fvoid) | 0.19 


[—#Gne) | 0.20-us [0.84 ms | 0.85 ms_ 
[ant Gane) [0.18 us [0.85 ms | 0.84 ms 


int f( 
int,int,int,int) 0.22 ws | 0.88 ms 


0.86 ms 

[fGytel100]) || 0.19 ws | 1.06 ms | 1.05 ms_ 
[#tbytef1000]) || 0.20 us [1.20 ms | 1.09 ms_ 
#(bytel10000]) |] 0.21 us | 221 ms | 2.23 ms_ 
 byteli00] #Gmt) || 0.19 us | 1.07 ms | 1.00 ms | 
byt6L1000) #Gnt) || 0.20 us [117 ms | 1.01 ms 
[byteL10000] #Gnt) || 0.20 us [2.20 ms | 2.10 ms 


Table 1: NinjaRMI microbenchmarks: These 
benchmarks were gathered on two 400Mhz Pentium 
II based machines, each with 128MB of physical 
memory, connected by a switched 100 Mb/s Eth- 
ernet, and using Sun’s JDK 1.1.6v2 with the TYA 
just-in-time compiler on Linux 2.0.36. For the sake 
of comparison, UDP round-trip times between two 
C programs were measured at 0.185 ms, and be- 
tween two Java programs at 0.316 ms. 





As shown in table 1, NinjaRMI performs as well 
as or better than Sun’s Java RMI package. Given 
that a null RMI invocation cost 0.82 ms and that 
a round-trip across the network and through the 
JVMs cost 0.316 ms, we conclude that the differ- 
ence (roughly 0.5 ms) is RMI marshalling and pro- 
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tocol overhead. Profiling the code shows that the 
main contributor to this overhead is object seri- 
alization, specifically the use of methods such as 
java.io.0bjectInputStream.read(). 
3.2 iSpace 

A Base consists of a number of workstations, each 
running a suitable receptive execution environment 
for single-node service components. In our proto- 
type, this receptive execution environment is the 
iSpace: a Java Virtual Machine (JVM) that runs 
a component loading service into which Java classes 
can be pushed as needed. The iSpace is responsible 
for managing component resources, naming, protec- 
tion, and security. The iSpace exports the compo- 
nent loader interface via NinjaRMI; this interface 
allows a remote client to obtain a list of compo- 
nents running on the iSpace, obtain an RMI stub to 
a particular component, and upload a new service 
component or kill a component already running on 
the iSpace (subject to authentication). Service com- 
ponents running on the iSpace are protected from 
one another and from the surrounding execution en- 
vironment in three ways: 


1. each component is coded as a Java class which 
provides protection from hard crashes (such as 
null pointer dereferences), 


2. components are separated into thread groups; 
this limits the interaction one component can 
have with threads of another, and 


3. all components are subject to the iSpace Se- 
curity Manager, which traps certain Java API 
calls and determines whether the component 
has the credentials to perform the operation in 
question, such as file or network access. 


Other assumptions must be made in order to 
make this approach viable. In essence, we are re- 
lying on the JVM to behave and perform like a 
miniature operating system, even though it was not 
designed as such. For example, the Java Virtual Ma- 
chine does not provide adequate protection between 
threads of multiple components running within the 
same JVM: one component could, for example, con- 
sume the entire CPU by running indefinitely within 
a non-blocking thread. Here, we must assume that 
the JVM employs a preemptive thread scheduler 
(as is true in the Sun’s Solaris Java environment) 
and that fairness can be guaranteed through its use. 
Likewise, the iSpace Security Manager must utilize 
a strategy for resource management which ensures 
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both fairness and safety. In this respect iSpace has 
similar goals to other systems which provide multi- 
ple protection domains within a single JVM, such as 
the JKernel [16]. However, our approach does not 
necessitate a re-engineering of the Java runtime li- 
braries, particularly because intra-J VM thread com- 
munication is not a high-priority feature. 


3.3. MultiSpace 


The highest layer in our implementation is the 
MultiSpace layer, which tethers together a collec- 
tion of iSpaces (figure 3). A primary function of 
this layer is to provide each iSpace with a repli- 
cated registry of all service instances running in the 
cluster. 

A MultiSpace service inherits from an abstract 
MultiSpaceService class, whose constructor registers 
each service instance with a “MultiSpaceLoader” 
running on the local iSpace. All MultiSpaceLoad- 
ers in a cluster cooperate to maintain the replicated 
registry; each one periodically sends out a multicast 
beacon® that carries its list of local services to all 
other nodes in the MultiSpace, and also listens for 
multicast messages from other MultiSpace nodes. 
Each MultiSpaceLoader builds an independent ver- 
sion of the registry from these beacons. The reg- 
istries are thus soft-state, similar in nature to the 
cluster state maintained in [11] and [1]—if an iS- 
pace node goes down and comes back up, its Mul- 
tiSpaceLoader simply has to listen to the multicast 
channel to rebuild its state. Registries on different 
nodes may see temporary periods of inconsistency 
as services are pushed into the MultiSpace or moved 
across nodes in the MultiSpace, but in steady state, 
all nodes asymptotically approach consistency. This 
consistency model is similar in nature to that of 
Grapevine [10]. 

The multicast beacons also carry RMI stubs for 
each local service component, which implies that 
any service instance running on any node in the 
MultiSpace can identify and contact any other ser- 
vice in the MultiSpace. It also means that the Mul- 
tiSpaceLoader on every node has enough informa- 
tion to construct Redirector Stubs for all of the ser- 
vices in the MultiSpace, and advertise those Redi- 
rector Stubs to off-cluster clients through a “service 
discovery service” [9].4 Each RMI stub embedded in 


3Currently, IP multicast is used for this purpose — the 
multicast channel that beacons are sent over thus defines the 
logical scope and boundary of an individual MultiSpace. We 
intend to replace this transport with multicast NinjaRMI. 

4The service discovery service (or SDS) implementation 
consists of an XML search engine that allows client programs 
to locate services based on arbitrary XML predicates. 
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Figure 3: The MultiSpace implementation: 
MultiSpace services are instantiated on top of a 
sandbox (the Security Manager), and run inside the 
context of a Java virtual machine (JVM). 


a multicast. beacon is (based on our observations) 
roughly 500 bytes in average length; there is there- 
fore an important tradeoff between the beacon fre- 
quency (and therefore freshness of information in 
the MultiSpaceLoaders) and the number of services 
whose stubs are being beaconed that will ultimately 
affect the scalability of the MultiSpace. 

Service instances can elect to receive multicast 
beacons from other MultiSpace nodes; a service can 
use this mechanism to become aware of its peers 
running elsewhere in the cluster. If a service over- 
rides the standard beacon class, it can augment its 
beacons with additional information, such as the 
load that it is currently experiencing. Services that 
want to call out to other services could thus make 
coarse grained load balancing decisions without re- 
quiring a centralized load manager. 


3.3.1 Built-In MultiSpace Services 


Included with the MultiSpace implementation are 
two services that enrich the functionality available 
to other MultiSpace services: the distributed hash 
table, and the uptime monitoring service. 
Distributed hash table: as mentioned in sec- 
tion 2.3, due to the Redirector Stub mechanism 
MultiSpace service instances must maintain self- 
consistency across the nodes of the cluster. To make 
this task simpler, we have provided service authors 
with a distributed, replicated, fault-tolerant hash 
table that is implemented in C for the sake of ef- 
ficiency. The hash table is designed to present a 
consistent view of data across all nodes in the clus- 
ter, and as such, services may use it to rendezvous in 
a style similar to Linda [2] or IBM’s T-Spaces [33]. 


The current implementation is moderately fast (it 
can handle more than 1000 insertions per second of 
500 byte entries on a 4 node 100Mb/s MultiSpace 
cluster), is fault tolerant, and transparently mask 
multiple node failures. However, it does not yet 
provide all of the consistency guarantees that some 
services would ideally prefer, such as on-line recov- 
ery of crashed state or transactions across multiple 
operations. The currently implementation is, how- 
ever, suitable for many Internet-style services for 
which this level of consistency is not essential. 

Uptime monitoring service: Even with the 
service beaconing mechanism, it is difficult to de- 
tect the failure of individual nodes in the cluster. 
This is partly because of the lack of a clear failure 
model in Java: a Java service is just a collection of 
objects, not necessarily even possessing a thread of 
execution. A service failure may just imply that a 
set of objects has entered a mutually inconsistent 
state. The absence of beacons doesn’t necessarily 
mean that a service instance failure has occurred; 
the beacons may be lost due to congestion in the 
internal network, or the beacons may not have been 
generated because the service instance is overloaded 
and is busy processing other tasks. 

For this reason, we have provided an uptime 
monitoring abstraction to service authors. If a ser- 
vice running in the MultiSpace implements a well- 
known Java interface, the infrastructure automat- 
ically detects this and begins periodically calling 
the doProbe() method in that interface. By im- 
plementing this method, service authors promise 
to perform an application-level task that demon- 
strates that the service is accepting and successfully 
processing requests. By using this application-level 
uptime check, the infrastructure can explicitly de- 
tect when a service instance has failed. Currently, 
we only log this failure in order to generate up- 
time statistics, and we rely on the Redirector Stub 
failover mechanisms to mask these failures. 


4 Applications 


In this section of the paper, we discuss two appli- 
cations that demonstrate the validity of our guiding 
principles and the efficacy of our MultiSpace imple- 
mentation. The first application, the Ninja Juke- 
box, abstracts the many independent compact-disc 
players and local filesystems in the Berkeley Net- 
work of Workstations (NOW) cluster into a single 
pool of available music. The second, Keiretsu, is a 
three-tiered application that provides instant mes- 
saging across heterogeneous devices. 
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33 tinja Jukebox Sony Directory 

fat} ninja {72 artists, 112 albums, 1283 tracks, 101:17:11) 

© (34 Non Blondes (1 albums, 10 tracks, 00:37:24) 

© (5) Ace Of Base (1 albums, 12 tracks, 00:45:48) 

© ([] Ashkenazy, Haltink & Concertgebouw Orchestra (1 albums, 5 tracks, 00:57:09) 
@ Gl Ashkenazy, Vladimir (9 albums, 93 tracks, 09:26:59) 





Di loop 
> | = »> shuffle 


Figure 4: The Ninja Jukebox GUI: users are pre- 
sented with a single Jukebox interface, even though 
songs in the Jukebox are scattered across multiple 
workstations, and may be either MP3 files on a local 
filesystem, or audio CDs in CD-ROM drives. 


4.1 The Ninja Jukebox 


The original goal of the Ninja jukebox was to 
harness all of the audio CD players in the Berkeley 
NOW (a 100+ node cluster of Sun UltraSparc work- 
stations) to provide a single, giant virtual music 
jukebox to the Berkeley CS graduate students. The 
most interesting features of the Ninja Jukebox arise 
from its implementation on top of iSpace: new nodes 
can be dynamically harnessed by pushing appropri- 
ate CD track “ripper” services onto them, and the 
features of the Ninja Jukebox are simple to evolve 
and customize, as evidenced by the seamless trans- 
formation of the service to the batch conversion of 
audio CDs to MP3 format, and the authenticated 
transmission of these MP3s over the network. 

The Ninja Jukebox service is decomposed into 
three components: a master directory, a CD “rip- 
per” and indexer, and a gateway to the online 
CDDB service [22] that provides artist and track 
title information given a CD serial number. The 
ability to push code around the cluster to grow 
the service proved to be exceptionally useful, since 
we didn’t have to decide a priori which nodes in 
the cluster would house CDs—we could dynami- 
cally push the ripper/indexer component towards 
the CDs as the CDs were inserted into nodes in the 
cluster. When a new CD is added to a node in the 
NOW cluster, the master directory service pushes 
an instance of the ripper service into the iSpace res- 
ident on that node. The ripper scans the CD to 
determine what music is on it. It then contacts a lo- 
cal instance of the CDDB service to gather detailed 
information about the CD’s artist and track titles; 
this information is put into a playlist which is pe- 
riodically sent to the master directory service. The 
master directory incorporates playlists from all of 





the rippers running across the cluster into a single, 
global directory of music, and makes this directory 
available over both RMI (for song browsing and se- 
lection) and HTTP (for simple audio streaming). 
After the Ninja Jukebox had been running for a 
while, our users expressed the desire to add MP3 
audio files to the Jukebox. To add this new behav- 
ior, we only had to subclass the CD ripper/indexer 
to recognize MP3 audio files on the local filesystem, 
and create new Jukebox components that batch con- 
verted between audio CDs and MP3 files. Also, to 
protect the copyright of the music in the system we 
added access control lists to the MP3 repositories, 
with the policy that users could only listen to mu- 
sic that they had added to the Jukebox.> We then 
began pushing this new subclass to nodes in the sys- 
tem, and our system evolved while it was running. 
The performance of the Ninja Jukebox is com- 
pletely dominated by the overhead of authentication 
and the network bandwidth consumed by stream- 
ing MP3 files. The first factor (authentication over- 
head) is currently benchmarked at a crippling 10 
seconds per certificate exchange, entirely due to a 
pure Java implementation of a public key cryptosys- 
tem. The second factor (network consumption) is 
not quite as crippling, but still significant: each 
MP3 consumes at least 128 Kb/s, and since the MP3 
files are streamed over HTTP, each transmission is 
characterized by a large burst as the MP3 is pushed 
over the network as quickly as possible. Both limita- 
tions can be remedied with significant engineering, 
but this would be beyond the scope of our research. 


4.2 Keiretsu: The 
Messaging Service 


Ninja Instant- 


Keiretsu® is a MultiSpace service that provides 
instant messaging between heterogeneous devices: 
Web browsers, one- or two-way pagers, and PDAs 
such as the Palm Pilot (see Figure 5). Users are 
able to view a list of other users connected to the 
Keiretsu service, and can send short text messages 
to other users. The service component of Keiretsu 
exploits the MultiSpace features: Keiretsu service 
instances use the soft-state registry of peer nodes in 
order to exchange client routing information across 
the cluster, and automatically generated Redirector 
Stubs are handed out to clients for use in commu- 
nicating with Keiretsu nodes. 


5This ACL policy is enforced using the authentication ex- 
tensions to NinjaRMI described in 3.1.1. 

© Keiretsu is a Japanese concept in which a group of re- 
lated companies work together for each other’s mutual suc- 
cess. 
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Figure 5: The Keiretsu Service 


Keiretsu is a three-tired application: simple 
client devices (such as pagers or Palm Pilots) that 
cannot run a JVM connect to an Active Proxy, 
which can be thought of as a simplified iSpace 
node meant to run soft-state mobile code. The Ac- 
tive Proxy converts simple text messages from de- 
vices into NinjaRMI calls into the Keiretsu Mul- 
tiSpace service. The Active Proxies are assumed 
to have enough sophistication to run Java-based 
mobile code (the protocol conversion routines) and 
speak NinjaRMI, while rudimentary client devices 
need only speak a simple text-based protocol. 

As described in section 2.3, Redirector Stubs 
are used to access the back-end service components 
within a MultiSpace by pushing load-balancing and 
failover logic towards the client—in the case of sim- 
ple clients, Redirector Stubs execute in the Active 
Proxy. For each protocol message received by an 
Active Proxy from a user device (such as “send mes- 
sage M to user U”), the Redirector Stub is invoked 
to call into the MultiSpace. 

Because the Keiretsu proxy is itself a mobile Java 
component that runs on an iSpace, the Keiretsu 
proxy service can be pushed into appropriate loca- 
tions on demand, making it easy to bootstrap such 
an Active Proxy as needed. State management in- 
side the Active Proxy is much simpler than state 
management inside a Base—the only state that Ac- 
tive Proxies maintain is the session state for con- 
nected clients. This session state is soft-state, and 
it does not need to be carefully guarded, as it can be 
regenerated given sufficient intelligence in the Base, 
or by having users manually recover their sessions. 

Rudimentary devices are not the only allowable 
members of a Keiretsu. More complex clients that 
can run a JVM speak directly to the Keiretsu, in- 
stead of going through an Active Proxy. An example 
of such a client is our e-mail agent, which attaches 
itself to the Keiretsu and acts as a gateway, relaying 
Keiretsu messages to users over Internet e-mail. 
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4,2.1 The Keiretsu MultiSpace service 


public void identifySelf( 
String clientName, 
KeiretsuClientIF clientStub) ; 


public void disconnectSelf (String clientName) ; 
public void injectMessage(KeiretsuMessage msg) ; 


public String[] getClientList() ; 


Figure 6: The Keiretsu service API 


The MultiSpace service that performs message 
routing is surprisingly simple. Figure 6 shows the 
API exported by the service to clients. Through 
the identifySelf method, a client periodically an- 
nounces its presence to the Keiretsu, and hands 
the Keiretsu an RMI stub which the service will 
use to send it messages. If a client stops call- 
ing this method, the Keiretsu assumes the client 
has disconnected; in this way, participation in the 
Keiretsu is treated as a lease. Alternately, a client 
can invalidate its binding immediately by calling 
the disconnectSelf method. Messages are sent by 
calling the injectMessage method, and clients can 
obtain a list of other connected clients by calling the 
getClientList method. 

Inside the Keiretsu, all nodes maintain a soft- 
state table of other nodes by listening to Multi- 
Space beacons, as discussed in section 3.3. When 
a client connects to a Keiretsu node, that node 
sends the client’s RMI stub to all other nodes; all 
Keiretsu nodes maintain individual tables of these 
client bindings. This means that in steady state, 
each node can route messages to any client. 

Because clients access the Keiretsu_ service 
through Redirector Stubs, and because Keiretsu 
nodes replicate service state, individual nodes in the 
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Keiretsu can fail and service will continue uninter- 
rupted, at the cost of capacity and perhaps per- 
formance. In an experiment on a 4-node cluster, 
we demonstrated that the service continued unin- 
terrupted even when 3 of the 4 nodes went down. 
The Keiretsu source code consists of 5 pages of Java 
code; however, most of the code deals with manag- 
ing the soft-state tables of the other Keiretsu nodes 
in the cluster and the client RMI stub bindings. The 
actual business of routing messages to clients con- 
sists of only half a page of Java code—the rest of 
the service functionality (namely, building and ad- 
vertising Redirector Stubs, tracking service imple- 
mentations across the cluster, and load balancing 
and failover across nodes) is hidden inside the Mul- 
tiSpace layer. We believe that the MultiSpace im- 
plementation is quite successful in shielding service 
authors from a significant amount of complexity. 


4.2.2 Keiretsu Performance 


We ran an experiment to measure the performance 
and scalability of our MultiSpace implementation 
and the Keiretsu service. We used a cluster of 400 
MHz Pentium II machines, each with 128 MB of 
physical memory, connected by a 100 Mb/s switched 
Ethernet. We implemented two Keiretsu clients: 
the “speedometer”, which open up a parameteriz- 
able number of identities in the Keiretsu and then 
waits to receive messages, and the “driver”, which 
grabs a parameterizable number of Redirector Stubs 
to the Keiretsu, downloads a list of clients in the 
Keiretsu, and then blasts 75 byte messages to ran- 
domly selected clients as fast as it can. 

We started our Keiretsu service on a single node, 
and incrementally grew the cluster to 4 nodes, mea- 
suring the maximum message throughput obtained 
for 102, 50x, and 100z “speedometer” receivers, 
where x is the number of nodes in the cluster. To 
achieve maximum throughput, we added incremen- 
tally more “driver” connections until message deliv- 
ery saturated. The drivers and speedometers were 
located on many dedicated machines, connected to 
the Keiretsu cluster by the same 100 Mb/s switched 
Ethernet. Table 2 shows our results. 

For a small number of receivers (10 per node), we 
observed linear scaling in the message throughput. 
This is because each node in the Keiretsu is essen- 
tially independent: only a small amount of state 
is shared (the client stubs for the 10 receivers per 
node). In this case, the CPU was the bottleneck, 
likely due to Java overhead in message processing 
and argument marshalling and unmarshalling. 

For larger number of receivers, we observed a 
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490 + 15 

370 + 20 
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Table 2: Keiretsu performance: These bench- 
marks were run on 400Mhz Pentium II machines, 
each with 128MB of physical memory, connected 
by a 100 Mb/s switched Ethernet, using Sun’s 
JDK 1.1.6v2 with the TYA just-in-time compiler on 
Linux 2.2.1, and sending 75 byte Keiretsu messages. 


breakdown in scaling when the total number of re- 
ceivers reached roughly 200 (i.e. 3-4 nodes at 50 
receivers per node, or 2 nodes at 100 receivers per 
node). The CPU was still the bottleneck in these 
cases, but most of the CPU time was spent. pro- 
cessing the client stubs exchanged between Keiretsu 
nodes, rather than processing the clients’ messages. 
This is due to poor design of the Keiretsu service; we 
did not need to exhange client stubs as frequently as 
we did, and we should have simply exchanged times- 
tamps for previously distributed stubs rather than 
repeatedly sending the same stub. This limitation 
could be also removed by modifying the Keiretsu 
service to inject client stubs in a distributed hash 
table, and rely on service instances to pull the 
stubs out of the table as needed. However, a sim- 
ilar N? state exchange happens at the MultiSpace 
layer with the multicast exchange of service instance 
stubs; this could potentially become another scaling 
bottleneck for large clusters. 


5 Discussion and Future Work 


Our MultiSpace and service implementation ef- 
forts have given some insights into our original de- 
sign principles, and into the use of Java as an Inter- 
net service construction language. In this section of 
the paper, we delve into some of these insights. 
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5.1 Code Mobility as a Service Con- 
struction Primitive 


When we were designing the MultiSpace, we 
knew that code mobility would be a powerful tool. 
We originally intended to use code mobility for de- 
livering code to clients (which we do in the form of 
Redirector Stubs), and for it to be used by clients 
to upload customization code into the MultiSpace 
(which has not been implemented). However, code 
mobility turned out to be useful inside the Multi- 
Space as a mechanisms for structuring services, and 
distributing service components across the cluster. 

Code mobility solved a software distribution 
problem in the Jukebox, without us realizing that 
software distribution might become a problem. 
When we updated the ripper service, we needed to 
distribute the new functionality to all of the nodes 
in the cluster that would potentially have CD’s 
inserted into them. Code mobility also partially 
solved the service location problem in the Jukebox: 
the ripper services depend on the CDDB service to 
gather detailed track and album information, but 
the ripper has no easy way to know where in the 
cluster the CDDB service is running. Using code 
mobility to push the CDDB service onto the same 
node as the ripper, we enforced the invariant that 
the CDDB service is colocated with the ripper. 


5.2 Bases are a Simplifying Principle, 
but not a Complete Solution 


The principle of solving complex service problems 
in a Base makes it easier to reason about the inter- 
actions between services and clients, and to ensure 
that difficult tasks like state management are dealt 
with in an environment in which there is a chance 
of success. However, this organizational principle 
alone is not enough to solve the problem of con- 
structing highly available services. Given the con- 
trolled environment of a Base, service authors must 
still construct services to ensure consistency and 
availability. We believe that a Base can provide 
primitives that further simply service authors’ jobs; 
the Redirector Stub is an example of such a primi- 
tive. 

While building the Ninja Jukebox and Keiretsu, 
we made observations about how we achieved avail- 
ability and consistency. Most of the code in these 
services dealt with distributing and maintaining ta- 
bles of shared state. In the Ninja Jukebox, this 
state was the list of available music. In Keiretsu, 
this state was the list of other Keiretsu nodes, and 
the tables of client stub bindings. The distributed 


hash table was not yet complete when these two ser- 
vices were being implemented. If we had relied on 
it instead of our ad-hoc peer state exchange mecha- 
nisms, much of the services’ source code would have 
been eliminated. 

In both of these services, work queues are not 
explicitly exposed to service authors. These queues 
are hidden inside the thread scheduler, since Nin- 
jaRMI spawns a thread per connected client. This 
design decision had repercussions on service struc- 
ture: each service had to be written to handle mul- 
tithreading, since service authors must handle con- 
sistency within a single service instance as well as 
across instances throughout the cluster. Providing 
a mechanism to expose work queues to service au- 
thors may simplify the structure of some services, 
for example if services serialize requests to avoid is- 
sues associated with multithreading. 

In the current MultiSpace, service instances must 
explicitly keep track of their counterparts on other 
nodes and spawn new services when load or avail- 
ability demands it. A useful primitive would be 
to allow authors to specify conditions that dictate 
when service instances are spawned or pushed to 
a specific node, and to allow the MultiSpace infras- 
tructure to handle the triggering of these conditions. 


5.3 Java as an Internet-service con- 
struction environment 


Java has proven to be an invaluable tool in the 
development of the Ninja infrastructure. The abil- 
ity to rapidly deploy cross-platform code compo- 
nents simply by assuming the existence of a Java 
Virtual Machine made it easy to construct complex 
distributed services without concerning oneself with 
the heterogeneity of the systems involved. The use 
of RMI as astrongly-typed RPC, tied very closely to 
the Java language semantics, makes distributed pro- 
gramming comparably simple to single node devel- 
opment. The protection, modularization, and safety 
guarantees provided by the Java runtime environ- 
ment make dynamic dissemination of code compo- 
nents a natural activity. Similarly, the use of Java 
class reflection to generate new code wrappers for 
existing components (as with Redirector Stubs) pro- 
vides automatic indirection at the object level. 

Java has a number of drawbacks in its current 
form, however. Performance is always an issue, 
and work on just-in-time [14, 24] and ahead-of-time 
[27] compilation is addressing many of these prob- 
lems. The widely-used JVM from Sun Microsys- 
tems exhibits a large memory footprint (we have 
observed 3-4 MB for “Hello World”, and up to 30 
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MB for a relatively simple application that performs 
many of memory allocations and deallocations’), 
and crossing the boundary from Java to native code 
remains an expensive operation. In addition, the 
Java threading model permits threads to be non- 
preemptive, which has serious implications for com- 
ponents which must run in a protected environment. 
Our approach has been to use only Java Virtual Ma- 
chines which employ preemptive threads. 

We have started an effort to improve the perfor- 
mance of the Java runtime environment. Our ini- 
tial prototype, called Jaguar, permits direct Java 
access to hardware resources through the use of a 
modified just-in-time compiler. Rather than going 
through the relatively expensive Java Native Inter- 
face for access to devices, Jaguar generates machine 
code for direct hardware access which is inlined with 
compiled Java bytecodes. We have implemented a 
Jaguar interface to a VIA® enabled fast system area 
network, obtaining performance equivalent to VIA 
access from C (80 microseconds round-trip time for 
small messages and over 400 megabits/second peak 
bandwidth). We believe that this approach is a vi- 
able way to tailor the Java environment for high- 
performance use in a clustered environment. 


6 Related Work 


Directly related to the Base architecture is the 
TACC [11] platform, which provides a cluster- 
based environment for scalable Internet services. In 
TACC, service components (or “workers”) can be 
written in a number of languages and are controlled 
by a front-end machine which dispatches incoming 
requests to back-end cluster machines, incorporat- 
ing load-balancing and restart in the case of node 
failure. TACC workers may be chained across the 
cluster for composable tasks. TACC was designed 
to support Internet services which perform data 
transformation and aggregation tasks. Base services 
can additionally implement long-lived and persis- 
tent services; the result is that the Ninja approach 
addresses a wider set of potential applications and 
system-support issues. Furthermore, Base services 
can dynamically created and destroyed through the 
iSpace loader interface on each MultiSpace node— 
TACC did not have this functionality. 


7There are no explicit deallocations in Java — by “deallo- 
cation”, we mean discarding all references to an object, thus 
enabling it to be garbage collected. 

8VIA is the Virtual Interface Architecture [26], which 
specifies an industry-standard architecture for high- 
bandwidth, low-latency communication within clusters. 
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Sun’s JINI [31] architecture is similar to the the 
Base architecture in that it proposes to develop 
a Java-based lingua franca for binding users, de- 
vices, and services together in an intelligent, pro- 
grammable Internet-wide infrastructure. JINI’s use 
of RMI as the basic communication substrate and 
use of code mobility for distributing service and 
device interfaces has a great deal of rapport with 
our approach. However, we believe that we are 
addressing problems which JINI does not directly 
solve: providing a hardware and software environ- 
ment supporting scalable, fault-tolerant services is 
not within the JINI problem domain, nor is the 
use of dynamically-generated code components to 
act as interfaces into services. However, JINI has 
touched on issues such as service discovery and nam- 
ing which have not yet been dealt with by the Base 
architecture; likewise, JINI’s use of JavaSpaces and 
“leases” as a persistent storage model may interact 
well with the Base service model. 


ANTS [30, 29] is a system that enables the dy- 
namic deployment of mobile code which implements 
network protocols within Active Routers. Coded in 
Java, and utilizing techniques similar to those in the 
iSpace environment, ANTS has a similar set of goals 
in mind as the Base architecture. However, ANTS 
uses mobile code for processing each packet passing 
through a router; Base service components are ex- 
ecuted on the granularity of an RMI call. Liquid 
Software [19] and Joust [15] are similar to ANTS in 
that they propose an environment which uses mobile 
code to customize nodes in the network for commu- 
nications oriented tasks. These systems focused on 
adapting systems at the level of network protocol 
code, while the Base architecture uses code mobil- 
ity for distribution of service components both in- 
ternally to and externally from a Base. 


SanFrancisco [7] is a platform for building dis- 
tributed, object-oriented business applications. Its 
primary goal is to simplify the development of 
these applications by providing developers a set of 
industrial-strength “Foundation” objects which im- 
plement common functionality. As such, SanFran- 
cisco is very similar to Sun’s Enterprise Java Beans 
in that it provides a framework for constructing 
applications using reusable components, with San- 
Francisco providing a number of generic components 
to start with. MultiSpace addresses a different set of 
goals than Enterprise Java Beans and SanFrancisco 
in that it defines a flexible runtime environment for 
services, and MultiSpace intends to provide scalabil- 
ity and fault-tolerance by leveraging the flexibility 
of a component architecture. MultiSpace services 
could be built using the EJB or SanFrancisco model 
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(extended to expose the MultiSpace functionality), 
but these issues appear to be orthogonal. 

The Distributed Computing Environment (DCE) 
[20] is a software suite that provides a middleware 
platform that operates on many operating systems 
and environments. DCE abstracts away many OS 
and network services (such as threads, security, a di- 
rectory service, and RPC) and therefore allows pro- 
grammers to implement DCE middleware indepen- 
dent of the vagaries of particular operating systems. 
DCE is rich, robust, but notoriously heavyweight, 
and its focus is on providing interoperable, wide- 
area middleware. MultiSpace is far less mature, but 
focuses instead on providing a platform for rapidly 
adaptable services that are housed within a single 
administrative domain (the Base). 


7 Conclusions 


In this paper, we presented an architecture for 
a Base, a clustered hardware and software platform 
for building and executing flexible and adaptable in- 
frastructure services. The Base architecture was de- 
signed to adhere to three organizing principles: (1) 
solve the challenging service availability and scala- 
bility problems in carefully controlled environments, 
allowing service authors to make many assumptions 
that would not otherwise be valid in an uncontrolled 
or wide area environment, (2) gain service flexibil- 
ity by decomposing Bases into a number of receptive 
execution environments; and (3) introduce a level of 
indirection between the clients and services through 
the use of dynamic code generation techniques. 

We built a prototype implementation (Multi- 
Space) of the Base architecture using Java as a foun- 
dation. This implementation took advantage of the 
code mobility and dynamic compilation techniques 
to help in the structuring and deployment of ser- 
vices inside the cluster. The MultiSpace abstracts 
away load balancing, failover, and service instance 
detection and naming from service authors. Using 
the MultiSpace platform, we implemented two novel 
services: the Ninja Jukebox, and Keiretsu. The 
Ninja Jukebox implementation demonstrated that 
code mobility is valuable inside a cluster environ- 
ment, as it permits rapid evolution of services, and 
run-time binding of service components to available 
resources in the cluster. The Keiretsu application 
demonstrated that our MultiSpace layer successfully 
reduced the complexity of building new services: the 
core Keiretsu service functionality was implemented 
in less than a page of code, but the application was 
demonstrably fault-tolerant. We also demonstrated 





that Keiretsu code limited the scalability of this ser- 
vice, rather than any inherent limitation in the Mul- 
tiSpace layer, although we hypothesized that our use 
of multicast beacons would ultimately limit the scal- 
ability of the current MultiSpace implementation. 
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Abstract 


We describe the design of a system for a fast and reliable 
HTTP service termed Web+-+. Web+-+ achieves high re- 
liability by dynamically replicating Web data among mul- 
tiple Web servers. Web+-+ selects a server which is avail- 
able and that is expected to provide the fastest response 
time. Furthermore, Web++- guarantees data delivery, pro- 
vided that at least one server containing the requested 
data is available. After detecting a server failure, Web++ 
client requests are satisfied transparently to the client by 
another server. Web+-+ is built on top of the standard 
HTTP protocol and does not require any changes either in 
existing Web browsers, or the installation of any software 
on the client side. We implement a Web+-+ prototype; 
performance experiments indicate that Web++ improves 
the client response time on average by 36.6%, and in many 
cases by as much as 59%, when compared with the current 
Web performance. 


1 Introduction 
1.1 Motivation 


The success of the Web has proven the value of sharing 
different types of data in an autonomous manner. The 
number of Web users, servers, and total Internet traf- 
fic have been growing exponentially in the past 5 years 
[1]. The scale of Web usage is stressing the capacity 
of the Internet infrastructure and leads to poor perfor- 
mance and low reliability of Web service. Multisecond 
response times for downloading a 1KB resource are not 
unusual [35]. Furthermore, recent studies [29] indicate 
that server mean time to failure (MTTF) is 15 days, thus 
a client accessing 10 servers may experience a failure 
every 36.4 hours. Such a failure rate is not acceptable 
for many important Web applications such as electronic 
commerce and online stock trading. Recently, several 


techniques have been adopted to reduce Web response 
time, improve its reliability, and balance load among Web 
servers. Among the most popular approaches are: 


Proxy server caching. Proxy servers intercept client 
requests and cache frequently referenced data. Re- 
quests are intercepted either at an application pro- 
tocol level (non-transparent caches) {20, 30] or a 
network protocol level (transparent caches) [13]. 
Caching improves the response time of subsequent 
requests that can be satisfied directly from the proxy 
cache. 


Server clusters A single dispatcher intercepts all Web 
requests and redirects them to one of the servers in 
the cluster. The requests are intercepted at the net- 
work protocol level [12, 16]. Since a server cluster 
typically is located within a single LAN, the server 
selection is mostly based on server load and avail- 
ability within the cluster. 


DNS aliasing A single host name is associated with mul- 
tiple IP addresses. A modified DNS server selects 
one of the IP addresses based either on round-robin 
scheduling [26], routing distance, or TCP/IP probe 
response time [14]. 


Each of the proposed solutions, however, improves re- 
quest response time, reliability, or load balancing among 
servers, but does not address all these issues together. Fur- 
thermore, many of the proposed solutions often introduce 
additional problems. Proxy server caching improves re- 
quest response time, but it introduces potential data in- 
consistency between the cached data and the same data 
stored at the server. Non-transparent proxy caches create 
a single point of failure. Server clusters improve relia- 
bility at the server end, but do not address the reliability 
of the network path between the cluster dispatcher and a 
client. Server clusters are not suitable for balancing a load 
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among geographically replicated Web servers because all 
requests must pass through a single dispatcher. Conse- 
quently, server clusters only improve the load balance 
among the back end Web servers. Finally, although DNS 
aliasing improves both request response time and service 
reliability, it forces data providers to replicate the entire 
Web site. This is impractical for two reasons: (1) since 
most Web servers exhibit skewed access pattern [32], 
replicating the entire Web server could be an overkill; (2) 
in some cases it is not possible or desirable to replicate 
all dynamic services. In addition, the DNS aliasing im- 
plementation becomes problematic when client-side DNS 
agents cache results of DNS queries or submit recursive 
DNS queries. 


1.2 Paper Preview 


One way to improve Web performance and reliability is to 
replicate popular Web resources among different servers. 
If one of the servers fails, clients satisfy their requests 
from other servers that contain replicas of the same re- 
source. Client requests can be directed to the “closest” 
server that contains the requested resource and thereby 
improve the request response time. Replication also al- 
lows the balancing of clients’ requests among different 


servers and enables “cost-conscious scalability” [9, 42] of 


the Web service whereby a surge in a server load can be 
handled by dynamically replicating hot data on additional 
servers. 

In this paper we present an overview of design of our 
Web+-+ system for replication of the HTTP service. Un- 
like other similar systems reported in literature, Web+-+ 
is completely transparent to the browser user and requires 
no changes to the existing Web infrastructure. Web++ 
clients are downloaded as cryptographically signed ap- 
plets to commercially available browsers. There is no 
need for end-users to install a plug-in or client-side proxy. 
There is no need for any modification of the browser; the 
Web++ applet can execute in both Netscape Navigator 
4.x and Microsoft Explorer 4.x browsers. Web servers that 
support servlets can be directly extended with Web++ 
servlets. Other servers are extended with a server-side 
proxy that supports servlets. All client-to-server and 
server-to-server communication is carried on top of HTTP 
1.1. Other salient features of Web+-+- are: 


Reliability Resources are replicated among multiple 
Web+-+ servers. If one of the servers fails, clients 
transparently fail-over to another server that repli- 
cates the requested resource. After a failure repair, 
the server transparently returns to service without 
affecting clients. Furthermore, Web+-+ guarantees 
data delivery if at least one of the servers holding the 
requested resource is available. 


Fast response time User’s requests are directed by 
Web++ to the server that is expected to provide 
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the fastest response time among all other available 
servers where the resource is replicated. This is done 
transparently to the user and the user is not required 
to know which server has delivered the resource. 


Dynamic replication If there is a high demand for a re- 
source, the resource can be dynamically replicated 
on another server that is lightly loaded or close 
to the clients that frequently request the resource. 
Furthermore, when demand for a resource drops, 
some servers may drop the resource copy. Addi- 
tional servers may be recruited from a pool of under- 
utilized servers to help sustain a load peak. 


Light-Weight Clients The client applets maintain very 
little state information. In fact, the only information 
that they maintain is the HTTP latency of the various 
servers. This allows our system to be run on many 
hardware configurations with limited resources. 


2 Web+-+ Architecture 


The Web++ architecture is shown in Figure 1. It consists 
of Web++ clients and Web++ servers. Both client-to- 
server and server-to-server communication is carried on 
top of the standard HTTP 1.1 protocol [18]. Users submit 
their requests to Web++ client, which is a Smart Client 
[44], ie., a standard Web browser (Netscape Navigator 
4.x or Microsoft Internet Explorer 4.x) extended by down- 
loading a cryptographically signed applet. The Web++ 
applet must be signed so that it can execute outside of 
the security “sandbox”. The Web++ client sends user 
requests to a Web++ server, which is a standard HTTP 
server extended either with a Web++ servlet or a server- 
side proxy. The Web+-+ server returns the requested re- 
source that can be either statically or dynamically gener- 
ated. 
Each Web+-+ resource contains a set of logical URLs to 
reference other resources. Before resource retrieval, each 
logical URL is bound to one of the physical URLs that 
corresponds to one of the resource replicas. A physical 
URL is the naming scheme currently used on the Web as 
specified in [6]. A logical URL is similar to Uniform Re- 
source Name (URN) [39] in that it uniquely identifies a 
single resource independently of its location. Unlike the 
URN specification, there are no restrictions on syntax of 
logical URLs. In fact, a physical URL of resource replica 
can also be considered as a logical URL!. The only dif- 
ference between a logical and a physical URL lies in their 
interpretation at resource retrieval time. While a physi- 
cal URL is directly used to retrieve a resource, a logical 
URL first must be bound to a physical URL. The bind- 
ing is done by the Web+-+ applet that executes within the 
user’s browser. 

‘In Section 3.3 we explain why it may be useful to use one of the 
physical URLs as a logical URL. 
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After receiving a resource, the Web++ applet intercepts 
any events that are triggered either due to the browser’s 
parsing of a resource or due to a user following logical 
URLs embedded in a retrieved resource. For each logical 
URL the applet finds a list of physical URLs that corre- 
spond to the resource’s replicas. The list is embedded into 
the referencing resource by the Web+-+ servlet. Using 
the resource replica selection algorithm, the applet selects 
the physical URL that corresponds to a resource held by 
an available server that is expected to deliver the best re- 
sponse time for the client. If, after sending the request, 
the client does not receive a response, the applet fails over 
to the next fastest server. This process continues until the 
entire list of physical URLs is exhausted or the resource 
is successfully retrieved. 








Replication 
directory 














Web++ 
applet 


Web++ client 


Web++ 
applet 


Figure 1: Web+-+ architecture. 





Each server maintains a replication directory that maps 
each logical URL into a set of physical URLs that identify 
the locations of replicas of the resource. For example, the 
replication directory may contain an entry 


/misc/file.txt 
http://serverl.com/files/miscFile.txt 
http://server2.com/misc/file.txt 


that indicates that /misc/file.txt is a logical URL 
of a resource replicated on two servers, serverl.com 
and server2.com. To reduce the size of the replication 
directory, the logical URL suffixes may use a wild card to 
specify replication locations for a set of resources. 

Web+-+ servers are capable of creating, destroying and 
updating resource replicas. After creation or destruction 
of a replica each server automatically updates its local 
copy of the replication directory and propagates the up- 
date to other servers. The servers guarantee eventual con- 
sistency of their replication directories in the presence 
of concurrent updates propagated from different servers. 
Web++ servers also pre-process each HTML resource 


sent to a client by embedding physical URLs correspond- 
ing to each logical URL that occurs in the resource. 
The servers also embed a reference to the Web+-+ client 
applet within each HTML resource. Finally, Web++ 
servers also keep track of the load associated with their re- 
sources. The load statistics can be used by user-supplied 
policies that determine when, where and which resource 
should be replicated or when a replica should be de- 
stroyed. 


3 Web++ Client Design 


In this section we describe our Web++ client design and 
discuss the major design decisions. Web++ client binds 
logical URLs received in every HTML resource to one of 
the physical URLs corresponding to the replicas of the re- 
sources referenced by the logical URL. By binding a logi- 
cal URL to a physical URL, the client selects the “closest” 
replica of a resource and fails over to another replica if the 
closest replica is not available. The current Web++ client 
implementation consists of approximately 18 KB of Java 
bytecode. 


3.1 Location of Web+-+ client 


The conversion from a logical URL into a physical URL 
can be done at several points on the path between a client 
and a server: 


e Server or server-side proxy 
e Client-side proxy 
e Browser 


A single server has only incomplete information about the 
network topology and cannot easily predict the kind of 
end-to-end performance a client would receive from other 
servers. Similarly, it is difficult for a server to predict 
whether the client would be able to reach any of the re- 
maining servers. Therefore, the binding of logical URL 
to a physical URL should be done close to the client. This 
can be achieved by embedding the binding algorithm in a 
client-side proxy [4]. We see, however, several problems 
with the proxy approach. First, it requires making some 
changes to the existing proxies. Second, the proxy ap- 
proach is a one-size-fits-all solution. For the same proxy, 
it is difficult for different content providers to use dif- 
ferent algorithms for server selection. Third, the client- 
side proxy is inflexible for upgrades since it requires large 
numbers of users to install new versions or patches. Fi- 
nally, adding a proxy on the path between a browser and a 
server leads to performance degradation. To quantify the 
performance degradation, we re-executed the client trace 
collected in a public lab at Northwestern University in a 
period of three days [35] and sent each request either di- 
rectly to the Internet or via an Apache 1.2.6 proxy. To 
quantify only the proxy-access overhead, the proxy did 
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no caching. The results in Figure 2 show that a commod- 
ity proxy may increase the response time by as much as 
28% (223.2 ms). Similar results were obtained in [28]. 
We conjecture that the performance degradation is partly 
due to the store-and-forward implementation of Apache, 
i.e., the first byte of the response is not forwarded to the 
browser until the last byte of the body has been received 
by the proxy. 


connectivity | average response time (ms) 


794.6 
[0178 


Figure 2: Proxy access overhead. 


Ideally, the client (or a client-size proxy) should dynam- 
ically download the code that performs the binding. The 
code can be downloaded together with the data. Such a 
solution does not require the end-user to install any soft- 
ware or to upgrade the browser. Different data providers 
may use different algorithms to perform the binding. Fi- 
nally, upgrades can be quickly distributed among a ma- 
jority of users. We are aware of two technologies satisfy- 
ing the above criteria: Java applets and ActiveX controls. 
Since Java applets are supported by both Netscape Nav- 
igator and Microsoft Explorer browsers, we opted for an 
applet based implementation of Web++- client. 

We also measured the overhead of executing an applet 
within a browser. Both Microsoft Internet Explorer 4.x 
and Netscape Navigator 4.x incur a relatively high over- 
head (3 s) to initialize the Java Virtual Machine. However, 
such initialization is done only once per browser session 
and could be done asynchronously (unfortunately, both 
browsers do the initialization synchronously upon parsing 
the first reference to an applet). We found that the execu- 
tion of an applet method that implements the binding of a 
logical URL to a physical URL took on average 15 ms on 
Netscape Navigator 4.002 and 26 ms on Microsoft Inter- 
net Explorer 4.07. In both cases the extra overhead is an 
order of magnitude smaller than the overhead incurred by 
using an Apache proxy and less than 4% of the average 
response time measured in the trace. 

We observe that the Web++ applet does not have to be 
downloaded with every resource. In particular, the applet 
can be cached by the browser as any other resource. The 
default browser behavior is that the applet’s timestamp is 
compared to that on the source server (using HTTP con- 
ditional GET) only once during each browser session. 


3.2 Logical to Physical URL Binding 


A given Web++ client applet must first find a list of 
physical URLs that correspond to replicas of every log- 


2Both browsers executed on a PC with 300 MHz Pentium II proces- 
sor and 64 MB of main memory running Windows NT Workstation 4.0. 
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ical URL found in each HTML resource. The list can be 
found in several ways: 


e The client queries a name server to get the list 
of physical URLs corresponding to a given logical 
URL. The name service can be either independent of 
the Web servers or some of the Web servers can also 
act as name servers. A scheme baséd on indepen- 
dent name servers similar to the DNS service was 
proposed for binding of Uniform Resource Names 
(URNSs) to IP addresses [39]. 


The server looks up all lists of physical URLs cor- 
responding to every logical URL that occurs in a re- 
quested HTML resource. The list is piggybacked on 
the response sent to the client. 


A drawback of the first scheme is that the client may have 
to incur an additional network round trip to bind a logi- 
cal URL to a physical URL. The network round trip can 
be saved by caching the binding information on the client, 
but such a solution leads to several problems on its own 
(the interplay of dynamic replication and cache consis- 
tency being the most prominent one). Since one of the 
goals of document replication is to improve the response 
time perceived by clients, we rejected this option. 

The second scheme does not lead to any extra overhead 
for the client to bind a logical URL. Moreover, since the 
majority of URL requests can be predicted from the hy- 
perlinks embedded in the HTML text, it makes sense to 
optimize the binding scheme for this case. The drawback 
of this scheme is that it is not clear how to resolve logical 
URLs which are directly supplied by the end-user via e.g. 
File — Open browser menus. 


3.3. Transfer of Control to an Applet 


Every event that leads to sending an HTTP request (such 
as clicking on a hyperlink or parsing a reference to an em- 
bedded image) needs to be intercepted by the Web++ ap- 
plet in order to bind the logical URL to one of the physical 
URLs embedded in the resource. We found two possible 
solutions: 


e Let the browser itself render every resource along 
with the necessary graphical controls (e.g. “Back” 
button). Since the applet itself renders all graphical 
elements, it is simple to intercept all of the important 
events. 


Add JavaScript event handlers into the HTML 
source. The event handler transfers control to the 
Web+-+ applet when the events occur. 


The first solution leads to a duplication of the browser’s 
functionality within the Web++ applet. We rejected this 
solution because, in general, duplication of code is a poor 
software engineering practice. In this specific case, it 
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would be difficult to keep the applet rendering capabili- 
ties in sync with the latest version of HTML implemented 
by browsers. We therefore adopted the second approach 
that does not lead to any functionality duplication. How- 
ever, due to the limitation of the java.applet API, not 
all important events can be intercepted by the applet. We 
discuss these cases below. 

The HTML source modification is performed by the 
Web++ server. The server expands each reference to 
a logical URL in the resource (which typically follows 
<HREF> or <SRC> HTML tags) with an invocation of 
a JavaScript event handler. The event handler updates 
the value of the hyperlink reference when the hyperlink 
is clicked upon. For example, the hyperlink 


<A HREF="/misc/file.txt"> 


is replaced by the server with 


<A HREF="/misc/file.txt" 
onClick="this.ref = 

document .Webpp.getUrl ( 
http://serverl.com/files/miscFile.txt, 
http://server2.com/misc/file.txt) "> 


References to embedded resources (following the 
<SRC> HTML tag) are expanded in a similar manner. 
On browsers that do not support JavaScript, the onClick 
event handler is ignored and the supplied URL is used in- 
stead. Therefore, it is beneficial to select the logical URL 
to correspond to one of the physical URLs, e.g. the phys- 
ical URL of a primary copy. 

The parameters passed to the applet method directly cor- 
respond to an entry in the replication directory of the 
server. The above method of including the list of phys- 
ical URLs directly into the HTML source may lead to an 
increase of size of the resource that must be transmitted 
to the client. However, it is possible to put all the binding 
information into a new HTTP header, which is then read 
by the client applet. Standard compression techniques can 
be applied on the content of the header to reduce the size 
of the transmitted data. The compression may be partic- 
ularly effective if many of the resources are replicated on 
the same set of servers leading to a high redundancy in the 
header content. We are currently in the process of imple- 
menting the above optimization and evaluating its impact 
on the performance. 


3.4 Batch Resource Transmission 


Having a client that can be downloaded directly into the 
browser creates many additional optimization opportuni- 
ties of the HTTP protocol. For example, based on the 
response time perceived by a client, the server may com- 
press not only the content of the header containing the 
URL binding information, but the entire resource. The 


resource is decompressed by the receiving client applet. 
Similarly, since the server substitutes all references to em- 
bedded resources (following the <SRC> HTML tag), it 
can transmit to the client not only the requested resource, 
but also all resources embedded in it in a single response 
(the embedded resources are typically located on the same 
server). The client must be able to exclude from trans- 
mission the resources that are already cached in its local 
cache. 

Such a “batch transmission” leads to considerable savings 
since most commercial Web pages contain 20 to 40 em- 
bedded images. Following standard HTTP, the browser 
parses the containing HTML resource and: sends separate 
GET request for each of the embedded resources. Most 
browsers reduce the total retrieval time by sending 4 to 
5 requests in parallel and reusing the TCP connections 
[34]. However, even with such optimizations, download- 
ing a typical Web page leads to at least 4 to 5 GET request 
rounds. The batch transmission method reduces the entire 
process into a single round with a large response. 

Batch transmission is implemented in our Web++ pro- 
totype and we are in the process of evaluating its impact 
on the response time perceived by browser users as well 
as the number of IP packets transmitted. Our preliminary 
results indicate that for clients connected to Internet over 
a fast T3 line, batch loading can reduce the response time 
by additional 40% to 52% (depending on the number and 
size of the embedded resources and the distance between 
the client and server). We also found the saving is much 
smaller for clients connected over a 56 kbps modem and a 
phone line (between 13% and 16%), because such clients 
are mostly limited by the phone line bandwidth, and not 
by the communication latency. 


3.5 Limitations of Java Applets 


Our implementation of the Web++ applet revealed also 
several limitations of the java.applet API: 


e Applets cannot stream data directly into the browser. 


e Applets cannot subscribe to events detected by the 
browser that are triggered outside of the applet area. 
For example, applets cannot detect that a user fol- 
lowed a bookmark. Similarly, applets cannot detect 
that a user typed in a URL that should be followed. 


Our implementation of Web+-+ client applet circumvents 
the first limitation by writing the received resource into 
a local file and passing its URL to the browser. Such a 
mechanism allows us to implement a local browser cache 
that matches resources based on their logical URL as op- 
posed to physical URL matching used in most browsers. 
The second limitation could be addressed (although ineffi- 
ciently) by re-implementing the necessary graphical con- 
trols (i.e. bookmark button) directly within the browser 
area. 
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Both of the limitations are eliminated in the ActiveX 
“Pluggable Protocol” interface that is supported by Mi- 
crosoft Internet Explorer 4.x browser. We plan to explore 
a Web++ client implementation based on this technol- 
ogy as well as to investigate implementation of a similar 
interface within the publicly available Netscape Navigator 
source code. 


4 Replica Selection Algorithms 


The performance improvement achieved by using a repli- 
cated Web service, such as Web++-, critically depends on 
the design of an algorithm that selects one of the repli- 
cas of the requested resource. The topic has been re- 
cently a subject of intensive study in the context of In- 
ternet services [11, 22, 23, 38, 17, 35, 27, 19]. Each 
of the replica selection algorithms can be described by 
the goals that should be achieved by replica selection, 
the metrics that are used for replica selection and finally, 
the mechanisms used for measuring the metrics. The 
replica selection algorithms may aim at maximizing net- 
work throughput [22, 19], reducing load on “expensive” 
links or reducing the response time perceived by the user 
[11, 38, 17, 35, 27]. Most replica selection algorithms 
aim at selection of “nearby” replicas to either reduce re- 
sponse time or the load on network links. The choice of 
a metric, which defines what are the “nearby” replicas, is 
crucial because it determines the effectiveness of achiev- 
ing the goals of replica selection and also the overhead 
resulting from measurement of the metric. The metrics 
include response time[17, 27], latency [35], ping round- 
trip time[11], network bandwidth [38], number of hops 
[11, 22] or geographic proximity [23]. Since most of the 
above metrics are dynamic, replica selection algorithms 
typically rely on estimating the current value of the met- 
ric using samples collected in the past. The selected met- 
ric can be measured either actively by polling the servers 
holding the replicas [19] or passively by collecting infor- 
mation about previously sent requests [38] or a combina- 
tion of both [17, 35]. 


4.1 The Extended Refresh Algorithm 


The replica selection algorithm used in Web+-+ is an ex- 
tension of the Refresh algorithm studied in [35]. The 
Web+-+ implementation of the Refresh algorithm extends 
the original algorithm in a number of ways: 


e We extend the basic replica selection algorithm with 
support for fail-over. 


e We reduce the size of the state maintained by the al- 
gorithm (i.e. the latency table described below) by 
using recursive formulas. 


e We generalize the metric used for replica selection 
by using percentiles. 
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In addition, we also performed experiments in order to 
study the accuracy and stability of the estimates main- 
tained by the algorithm. We first describe the basic fea- 
tures of the extended Refresh algorithm and justify their 
selection. 

We chose to minimize the response time perceived by 
the end-user because this is the metric perceived by the 
end-user. Consequently, the HTTP request response time 
would be an ideal metric for selection of a “nearby” 
server. However, the response time depends also on re- 
source size, which is unknown at the time of a request 
submission. Therefore, the HTTP request response time 
needs to be estimated using some other metric. We chose 
the HTTP request latency, i.e., the time to receive the first 
byte of the request, because we found that it is well cor- 
related with the HTTP request response time as shown in 
Figure 3. The results in Figure 3 are based on client-side 
proxy traces collected in the computer lab of Northwest- 
ern University and further described in [35]. 


Fhops | —_0.16 | 


Correlation with HTTP request response 






Figure 3: 
time. 


We chose a combination of active and passive measure- 
ment of HTTP request latency. Namely, most of the time 
clients passively reuse the statistics they collected from 
previously sent requests. However, periodically, clients 
actively poll some of the servers that have not been used 
for a long time. Each Web+-+ client applet collects statis- 
tics about the latencies observed for each server and keeps 
them in a latency table, which is persistently stored on a 
local disk. To increase the sampling frequency perceived 
by any individual client, the latency table is shared by 
multiple clients. In particular, the latency table is stored 
in a shared file system and is accessible to all clients us- 
ing the file system*. We have implemented a rudimentary 
concurrency control mechanism to provide access to the 
shared latency table. Namely, the table is locked when 
clients synchronize their memory based copy with the 
disk based shared latency table. The concurrency con- 
trol guarantees internal consistency of the table, but does 
not prevent lost updates. We believe that such a permis- 
sive concurrency control is adequate given that the latency 
table content is interpreted only as a statistical hint. The 
importance of sharing statistical data for clients using pas- 
sive measurements has been pointed out in [38]. 


31f a shared file system is not available, each client uses its local 
version of latency table. 
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The estimate of the latency average, which is kept in the 
latency table, is used to predict the response time of a new 
request sent to a server. However, should two servers have 
similar average latencies, the latency variance should be 
used to break the tie, because it estimates the quality of 
service provided by a given server. There are several ways 
to combine the average and variance into a single metric. 
We chose a percentile because unlike e.g. statistical hy- 
pothesis testing it always provides an ordering among the 
alternatives. 

An S-percentile is recursively estimated as 


Cs + /VUaATnew 
ay 


where S is the parameter that determines the percentile 
(such as 30, 50 or 85), avgnew is the current estimate of 
average, V@Tnew is the current estimate of variance, cs 
is an S-percentile of normal distribution (which is a con- 
stant) and n is the number of samples used for calculation 
of average and variance. 

The average avgnew is estimated using a recursive for- 
mula 


(1) 


S-percentile = avgnew + 


(2) 


QV9new = (1-1) - avgora + T - sample 


where @Ugnew and avgora are new and old estimates of 
average, sample is the current value of latency and r is a 
fine-tuning parameter. Similarly, the variance is estimated 
using [31] 


VAT new = (1—1)-varoa +r: (sample —avgnew)? (3) 


where varnew and varoa are new and old estimates of 
variance. 

The number of samples that affect the estimates in (2) and 
(3) continuously grows. Consequently, the importance of 
variance in (1) would decrease in time. However, the sam- 
ples in (2) and (3) are exponentially weighted, so only a 
small fixed number of most recent samples affects the cur- 
rent estimates. Namely, the recursive formula for average 
(2) can be expanded as 


N 
QVUGnew = i r-(1—r)‘-* sample, +(1—r)% sample 


k=1 
(4) 
where JN is the total number of all samples and sampleo 
is an initial estimate of the average. It is straightforward 
to derive from (4) that only the m most recent samples 
contribute to 100 - p% of the total weight where 


% In(1—p) _ 


~ In(1 -r) : ©) 


Our extended Refresh algorithm selects the server with 
the minimum S-percentile of latency. Unfortunately, a 
straightforward implementation of a replica selection al- 
gorithm that selects resource replicas solely based on la- 
tencies of requests previously sent to the server holding 


the selected replica leads to a form of starvation. In partic- 
ular, the replica selection is based on progressively more 
and more stale information about the replicas on servers 
that are not selected for serving requests. In fact, it has 
been shown that in many cases a random decision is better 
than a decision based on too old information [33]. There 
are several possibilities for implementing a mechanism 
for “refreshing” the latency information for the servers 
that have not been contacted in a long time. One possibil- 
ity is to make the selection probabilistic, where the proba- 
bility that a replica is selected is inversely proportional to 
HTTP request latency estimate for its server. An advan- 
tage of such a mechanism is that it does not generate any 
extra requests. However, the probabilistic selection leads 
also to performance degradation as shown in [35] because 
some requests are satisfied from servers that are known to 
be sub-optimal. We, therefore, chose a different approach 
where the client applet refreshes its latency information 
for each server with the most recent sample that is older 
than time-to-live (TT L) minutes. The refreshment is done 
by sending an asynchronous HEAD request to the server. 
Therefore, the latency estimate refreshment does not im- 
pact the response time perceived by the user. On the other 
hand, the asynchronous samples lead to an extra network 
traffic. However, the volume of such traffic can be explic- 
itly controlled by setting the parameter TTL. 

Upon sending a request to a server, the client applet sets 
a timeout. If the timeout expires, the applet considers the 
original server as failed and selects the resource on the 
best server among the remaining servers that replicate the 


resource. The timeout should reflect the response time of 


the server. For example, a server located overseas should 
have a higher timeout than a server located within the 
same WAN. We chose to set the timeout to a 7’-percentile 
of request latency in order to reuse the statistical informa- 
tion collected for other purposes. T is a system parameter 
and typically should be set relatively high (e.g. 99) in or- 
der to base the timeout on a pessimistic estimate. 

After the timeout for a request sent to a server expires, 
the applet marks the server entry in the latency table 
as “failed”. For every “failed” server, the applet keeps 
polling the server by asynchronously sending a HEAD re- 
quest for a randomly chosen resource every F' seconds 
until a response is received. Initially, F is set to a de- 
fault value that can be for example the mean time-to- 
repair (MTTR) of Internet servers measured in [29]. Sub- 
sequently, the value of F is doubled each time an asyn- 
chronous probe is sent to the server. After receiving a 
response, the value of F is reset to its default value. The 
default value of F is a system parameter. The pseudo- 
code of the replica selection algorithm can be found in 
Figure 4. 


4.2. Experimental Evaluation 


We compared the efficiency of the original Refresh al- 
gorithm with several other algorithms used for HTTP re- 
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Input: d - requested resource 
R - available servers replicating resource d 
L - latency table 
Output: s - server selected to satisfy request on d 
while (2 nonempty) do 
if (all servers in R have expired entries in L) then 
s := randomly selected server from R; 
else 
s := server from R with minimal S-percentile of latency; 
fi 
send a request to server s; 
timeout := T-percentile of latency for s; 
if (tameout expires) then 
mark entry of server s in L as “failed”; 
remove server s from R; 
send asynchronous request to s after F’ seconds until s responds 
and double F each time a request is sent; 
if (response received) then 
mark entry of server s in L as “available”; 
include server s in 2 if no response received; 
reset F' to its default value; 
fi 
fi 
if (response received) then 
update estimates of latency average and variance in L for server s; 
fi 
if (any server in # has expired entry in L) then 
s’ := server with the oldest expired entry in L; 
send asynchronous request to s’; 
depending on response either update L or mark as “failed”; 
fi 
od 


Figure 4: Pseudo-code of replica selection algorithm. 


source replica selection in [35]. We simulated replicated 
resources by measuring the latencies of HTTP requests 
sent for resources residing on 5 or 50 most popular servers 
in a client trace we collected at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. In summary, we found that the Refresh algorithm 
improved the HTTP request latency compared with the 
other algorithms described in the literature on average by 
55%. The Refresh algorithm improved latency on aver- 
age by 69% compared with a system using only a single 
server (i.e. no resource replication). More details on the 
experimental evaluation can be found in [35]. 

Rather than repeating the experiments from [35], we con- 
centrate here on the accuracy of the estimates used by the 
above described extension of the Refresh algorithm. The 
experiments also reveal surprising characteristics of the 
behavior of HTTP request latency*. In the first experi- 
ment, we compare the accuracy of HTTP request latency 
prediction based on an average calculated using the re- 
cursive formula (2). To collect the performance data for 
the comparison, we measured the HTTP request laten- 
cies of the fifty most popular servers outside of North- 
western University campus that were referenced in client 
traces from [35]. Each server was polled with a | minute 


‘Tn all experiments we measured also HTTP response time and found 
its behavior fairly close to that of HTTP request latency. 
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period® from a single client at Northwestern University 
for a period of approximately three days. All together, we 
collected 228,194 samples of HTTP request latencies. At 
each step of the experiment, we estimated the next latency 
sample using the recursive formula (2). The estimate de- 
pends on a factor r that determines the weight given to the 
most recent sample. Figure 5 shows the mean of relative 
prediction error for various values of r. First, the results 
show that the HTTP request latency can be predicted rela- 
tively accurately from its past samples. For example, even 
when the sampling interval is increased from | minute to 
10 and 100 minutes, the mean of relative prediction error 
is relatively low as shown in Figure 5. Second, the experi- 
ment also shows that the smaller the weight given to older 
samples, the better the accuracy of prediction. Such a be- 
havior can be partly explained by existence of “peaks” on 
the HTTP request latency curve. The larger the value of 
r, the faster can the average estimate “forget” the value 
of the “peak”. However, even after filtering out the peaks 
(all values 5 or 3 times the magnitude of average), we still 
observed qualitatively similar behavior to that shown in 
Figure 5. Consequently, we conjecture that the “memory- 
less” behavior is an intrinsic property of the distribution 
of HTTP request latency (and response time). Finally, we 
also verified that the accuracy of HTTP request latency 
prediction based on the recursive formula (5) is as good as 
the accuracy of prediction based on sliding window used 
in [35] that lead to a higher storage space overhead. 


mean of relative prediction error (%) 





Figure 5: Latency prediction based on recursive for- 
mula. 


The feasibility of our approach for latency estimate re- 
freshment depends on the stability of HTTP request la- 
tency. If the latency is unstable, then a small value of 
TTL must be selected to keep the estimates reasonably 
close to their current values. Consequently, a large num- 


5We did not use a higher polling rate as it could be interpreted as a 
denial-of-service attack. 
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ber of extra requests is sent only to keep the latency table 
up-to-date. Therefore, we used the experimental data de- 
scribed above to evaluate the stability of HTTP request 
latency and gain an insight to selection of the TTL pa- 
rameter. For each HTTP request latency sample so, we 
define a (p,q)-stable period as the maximal number of 
samples immediately following so such that at least p% 
of samples are within a relative error of qg% of the value 
of so (this property must hold also for all prefixes of the 
interval). The stability of a HTTP request latency series 
can be characterized by the mean length of (p, q)-stable 
periods over all the samples. Figure 6 shows the means 
of length of (p,q)-stable periods for various settings of 
parameters p and q. The results indicate that the HTTP 
request latency is relative stable. For example, the mean 
length of the (90, 10)-stable period is 41 minutes and the 
mean length of the (90, 30)-stable period is 483 minutes. 


mean of stable period length (min) 





Figure 6: Latency stability. 


5 Web+-+ Server Design 

The Web+-+ server is responsible for 
e Pre-processing of resources sent to the client. 
e Creation and destruction of resource replicas. 


e Maintaining consistency of the Replication Direc- 
tory and replicated resources. 


e Tracking the server load. 


The server functionality is implemented by extending an 
existing Web server with a Java servlet. The current 
implementation of Web++ servlet consists of approxi- 
mately 24 KB of Java bytecode. The Web++ servlet 
can be configured as either server or proxy. In the server 
configuration, the requested resources are satisfied locally 


either from disk or by invoking another servlet or CGI 
script. In the proxy configuration, each request is for- 
warded as a HTTP request to another server. The server 
configuration can be used if the server to be extended sup- 
ports servlet API. If the existing server does not support 
servlet API, it can be still extended with a server-side 
proxy server that supports the servlet API (such as the 
W3C Jigsaw server which is freely available). 

The viability of the Web++ design depends on the over- 
head of Web++ servlet invocation. In Figure 7 we com- 
pare the average service time of direct access to static re- 
sources and access via Web+-+ servlet. The servlet access 
includes also the overhead of resource pre-processing. 
The client and server executed on the same machine’ to 
keep the impact of network overhead minimal. For the 
purpose of the experiment, we disabled caching of pre- 
processed resources described in Section 5.1. We found 
that the servlet-based access to resources leads to a 13.6% 
service time increase on average, and 5% and 17.6% in- 
crease in the best and worst cases. On average, the in- 
crease in service time is 3.9 ms, which is more than two 
orders of magnitude smaller that the response time for ac- 
cess to resources over the Internet (see Figures 11 and 
13). We therefore conclude that even with no caching the 
Web+-+ servlet overhead is minimal. 
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Figure 7: Web++ servlet overhead. 


5.1 Resource Pre-processing 


After receiving an HTTP GET request, the servlet first ob- 
tains the resource corresponding to the requested URL. 
The exact method of obtaining the resource depends on 
whether the resource is static or dynamic and whether the 
servlet is configured as a proxy or a server. If the resource 
is a HTML text, the Web+-+ servlet pre-processes the re- 
source by including a reference to the Web+-+ client ap- 
plet and expanding references to all logical URLs with 
JavaScript event handlers as described in Section 3. The 
logical URLs are found by a regular expression match for 


®Sun SparcStation with 128 MB of RAM running Solaris 2.5 and 
Java Web Server 1.1. 
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URL strings following the <HREF> and <SRC> HTML 
tags. The matched strings are then compared against the 
local replication directory. If a match is found, the server 
emits the modified text into the HTML resource, other- 
wise the matched URL is left unmodified. 

To amortize the post-processing overhead, the Web+-+ 
servlet caches the post-processed resources in its main 
memory. Caching of dynamically generated resources is 
a complex issue studied elsewhere [25] and its full expo- 
sition exceeds the scope of this paper. In the current im- 
plementation of the Web+-+ servlet, we limit cache con- 
sistency enforcement to testing of the Last -Modified 
HTTP header of the cached resource and the most recent 
modification UNIX timestamp for static resources corre- 
sponding to local files. 

Web++ servlets exchange entries of their replication di- 
rectories in order to inform other servers about newly cre- 
ated or destroyed resource replicas [41]. 


5.2 Resource replica management 


The Web++ servlet provides a support for resource 
replica creation, deletion and update. The replica manage- 
ment actions are carried on top of HTTP POST, DELETE 
and PUT operations with the formats shown in Figure 8. 














(creation: [POST | logical URL 
deletion: || DELETE | logical URL |__| 
update: || PUT | logical URL 


Figure 8: Format of replication operations. 


After receiving POST, DELETE or PUT requests, the 
servlet creates a new copy of the resource, deletes the 
resource or updates the resource specified by the logical 
URL depending on the type of operation. In addition, if 
the operation is either POST or DELETE, the servlet also 
updates its local replication directory to reflect either cre- 
ation or destruction of its replica. The servlet also prop- 
agates the update to other servers using the algorithm de- 
scribed in [41] that guarantees eventual consistency of the 
replication directories. We assume that such an exchange 
will occur only among the servers within the same ad- 
ministrative domain (for scalability and security reasons). 
Servers in separate administrative domains can still help 
each other to resolve the logical URL references by ex- 
porting a name service that can be queried by servers out- 
side of the local administrative domain. The name service 
can be queried by sending an HTTP GET request to a well 
known URL. The logical URL to be resolved is passed as 
an argument in the URL. 

The Web+-+ servlet provides the basic operations for cre- 
ation, destruction and update of replicated resource. Such 
operations can be used as basic building blocks for algo- 
rithms that decide if a new replica of a resource should be 
created, on which server it should be created or how the 
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replicas should be kept consistent in the presence of up- 
dates. Web++ provides a framework within which such 
algorithms can be implemented. In particular, each of the 
servlet handlers for POST, DELETE and PUT operations 
can invoke user-supplied methods (termed pre-filters and 
post-filters) either before or after the handler is executed. 
Any of the operations mentioned above can be imple- 
mented as a pre or post filter. Algorithms that dynami- 
cally decide whether the system should be expanded with 
an additional server have been described in [9, 42]. Al- 
gorithms that dynamically determine near optimal place- 
ment of replicated resources within a network have been 
studied in [5, 43]. Finally, algorithms for replica con- 
sistency maintenance have been described in [24, 40, 8]. 
However, in order to apply them to the Web these algo- 
rithms need to be extended with new performance metrics 
as well as take into account the hierarchical structure of 
the Internet. Study of such algorithms exceeds the scope 
of this paper. 


6 Performance Analysis 


In Section | we identified two main reasons for data repli- 
cation on the Web: better reliability and better perfor- 
mance. The reliability improvement is obvious: If a single 
server has a mean time to failure TTF, and mean time 
to repair MTT'R,, then a system with n fully replicated 
servers has a mean time to failure given by 


MTTFP 


iT Ri 2 t . 
n- MTT RP! 


assuming that the server failures are statistically indepen- 
dent [21]. Clearly, the mean time to failure improves with 
the number of replica servers. In order to ascertain the 
performance gains of resource replication, we conducted 
a live experiment with the Web+-+ system. 


Murray Hill 
ome. Saarbruecken 
Stanford oe 








Santa Barbara 
Prague 


Lexington 


© Client 
© Server 


Figure 9: Experimental configuration. 


6.1 Experimental Setup 


The experimental configuration consists of three geo- 
graphically distributed clients and servers. The servers 


USENIX Association 


USENIX Association 


were located at Stanford University (Palo Alto, US 
west coast), University of Kentucky (Lexington, US east 
coast) and University of Saarbruecken (Saarbruecken, 
Germany). On each site we installed a Web+-+ server 
consisting of Sun’s Java Web Server 1.1 extended with the 
Web+-+ servlet. The clients were located at University 
of California at Santa Barbara (Santa Barbara, US west 
coast), Bell Labs (Murray Hill, US east coast) and Charles 


University (Prague, Czech Republic). For the purpose of 


the experiment, we converted the Web++ client applet 
into an application and ran it under the JDK 1.0 Java in- 
terpreter ’. The parameter settings of our experimental 
configuration are shown in Figure 9. 
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Figure 10: Parameter settings for Web+~+ system. 





The workload on each client consisted of 500 GET re- 
quests for resources of a fixed size. We considered 0.5KB, 
5KB, 50KB and S50OKB files fully replicated on all three 
servers. The advantage of such a workload is that it allows 
us to study the benefits of replication in isolation for each 
resource size. It is also relatively straightforward to esti- 
mate the performance gains for a given workload mix (e.g. 
SPECweb96 [2]). Each client generated a new request 
only after receiving a response to a previously sent re- 
quest. We executed the entire workload both during peak 
office hours (noon EST) and during evening hours (6pm 
EST). In each experiment we report the mean of response 
time measured across all requests sent by all clients. 


ee 
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Figure 11: Absolute response time - noon. 


7 Some of the clients ran on platforms that did not support JDK1.1 at 
the time of experiment. 


We compared the performance of our Web++ system 
with a system that uses only a single server (i.e. no re- 
source replication) and an optimal system that sends three 
requests in parallel and waits for the first response. The 
parameters of our Web++ system (shown in Figure 10) 
were set based on the sensitivity study conducted in Sec- 
tion 4. In particular we set parameter r to 0.95 since val- 
ues close to | lead to best prediction accuracy as shown in 
Figure 5. Time-to-live (TTL) was set to 41 minutes that 
corresponds to the average length of a (90,10)-stable pe- 
riods as shown in Figure 6. The default value of F was 
set to 28.8 hours that corresponds to the mean time-to- 
repair for Internet servers as measured in [29]. We set 
the percentile S to 55 to keep the impact of the variance 
on server selection minimal (the purpose of variance is to 
only break ties for servers with similar average latency). 
Finally, we set the percentile T to 99.9 to minimize the 
number of false timeouts °. 

In contrast to the experiments in [35], in the experiments 
reported here we tested a complete system (Web++ 
clients and servers). Since we had a control over the server 
side, we were able to compare the HTTP request response 
times for resources of different pre-determined sizes. Fi- 
nally, we also used three geographically distributed clients 
as opposed to a single client in [35]. On the other hand, 
all resources were replicated only on three servers (as op- 
posed to five and fifty in [35]). This limitation was im- 
posed on us by the number of accounts we could obtain 
for the purpose of the experiment. 
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Figure 12: Relative response time - noon. 


6.2 Experimental Results 


We found that Web++ improves the response time dur- 
ing the peak hours on the average by 47.8%, at least by 
27.8% and at most by 59.1% when compared to the single 
any single server system. At the same time, it degrades 
the response time relative to the optimal system on aver- 
age by 2.2%, at least by 0.2% and at most by 7.1%. Not 


5In most cases the calculated timeout was larger than the timeout of 
the underlying java.net .URLConnection implementation 
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surprisingly, we found that the performance benefits of 


Web+-+ are weaker during the evening hours. In partic- 
ular, we found that Web+-+ improves the response time 
on the average by 25.5%, at most by 58.9% and in the 
worst case it may degrade performance by 1.4%. We also 
found that Web++ degrades the response time with re- 
spect to the optimal system on average by 25.5%, at least 
by 7.8% and at most by 31%. Throughout all the exper- 
iments we found that Web++ did not send more than 6 
extra requests to refresh its latency table (compared with 
three times as many requests sent by the optimal system!). 
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Figure 13: Absolute response time - evening. 


The experimental results can be found in Figures 11 - 14. 
Figures 11 and 13 show the median of the response time 
during office and evening hours. Figures 12 and 14 show 
the relative median of the response time with respect to the 
median response time of the optimal system. Compared 
with the experimental results reported in [35] (an average 
69% improvement in HTTP request latency), the results 
reported here (an average 37% improvement in HTTP re- 
quest response time) indicate a weaker improvement in 
performance. We believe that the difference is due to a 
smaller number of replicas for each resource in the exper- 
iments reported here (3 compared with 5 and 50 in [35]). 
The bigger the number of replicas the higher the probabil- 
ity that a client finds a replica “close” to it. 


7 Related Work 


The use of replication to improve system performance and 
reliability is not new. For example, process groups have 
been successfully incorporated into the design of some 
transaction monitors [21]. The performance benefits of 
Web server replication were first observed in [7, 23]. The 
authors also pointed out that resource replication may 
eliminate the consistency problems introduced by proxy 
server caching. 

The architecture of the Web+-+ client is closely related to 
Smart Clients [44]. In fact, the Web++ client is a spe- 
cific instance of a Smart Client. While Yoshikawa et. al. 
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Figure 14: Relative response time - evening. 


describe smart clients implementing FTP, TELNET and 
chat services, we concentrate on the HTTP service. We 
provide a detailed description how the client applet can 
be integrated with the browser environment. In addition, 
we describe a specific algorithm for selection of replicated 
HTTP servers and provide its detailed performance anal- 
ysis. Finally, we describe the design and implementation 
of the server end. 

Cisco DistributedDirector is a product that provides DNS- 
level replication [14]. DistributedDirector requires full 
server replication, because the redirection to a specific 
server is done at the network level. As argued in the In- 
troduction, this may be impractical for several reasons. 
The DNS-level replication also leads to several problems 
with recursive DNS queries and DNS entry caching on 
the client. DistributedDirector relies on a modified DNS 
server that queries server-side agent to resolve a given 
hostname to an IP address of a server which is closest to 
the querying DNS client’. DistributedDirector supports 
several metrics including various modification of routing 
distance (#hops), random selection and round-trip-time 
(RTT). However, it is not clear from [14] how the RTT 
delay is measured and how it is used to select a server. 
The Caching goes Replication (CgR) is a prototype of 
replicated web service [4]. A fundamental difference be- 
tween the designs of Web++ and CgR is that CgR relies 
on a client-side proxy to intercept all client requests and 
redirect them to one of the replicated servers. The client- 
side proxy keeps track of all the servers, however no al- 
gorithms are given to maintain the client state in presence 
of dynamic addition or removal of servers from the sys- 
tem. Our work does not assume full server replication and 
provides a detailed analysis of resource replica selection 
algorithm. 

Proxy server caching is similar to server replication in that 
it also aims at minimizing the response time by placing re- 
sources “nearby” the client [20, 30, 3, 10, 28, 36, 15, 37, 


°The DNS client may be in a completely different location than the 
Web client if a recursive DNS query is used 
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13]. The fundamental difference between proxy caches 
and replicated Web servers is that the replicated servers 
know about each other. Consequently, the servers can en- 
force any type of resource consistency unlike the proxy 
caches, which must rely on the expiration-based consis- 
tency supported by the HTTP protocol. Secondly, since 
the replicated servers are known to content providers, they 
provide an opportunity for replication of an active con- 
tent. Finally, the efficiency of replicated servers does not 
depend on access locality, which is typically low for Web 
clients (most client trace studies show hit rates below 50% 
(3, 10, 15, 28, 36]). 

Several algorithms for replicated resource selection have 
been studied in [11, 22, 23, 38, 17, 35, 27, 19]. A detailed 
discussion of the subject can be found in Section 4. 


8 Conclusions 


Web+-+ is a system that aims at improving the response 
time and the reliability of Web service. The improve- 
ment is achieved by geographic replication of Web re- 
sources. Clients reduce their response time by satisfying 
requests from “nearby” servers and improve their reliabil- 
ity by failing over to one of the remaining servers if the 
“closest” server is not available. Unlike the replication 
currently deployed by most Web sites, the Web+-+ repli- 
cation is completely transparent to the browser user. 


As the major achievement of our work, we demonstrate 
that it is possible to provide user-transparent Web re- 
source replication without any modification on the client- 
side and using the existing Web infrastructure. Conse- 
quently, such a system for Web resource replication can 
be deployed relatively quickly and on a large scale. We 
implemented a Web+-+ applet that runs within Microsoft 
Explorer 4.x and Netscape Navigator 4.x browsers. The 
Web+-+ servlet runs within Sun Java Web Server. We cur- 
rently explore an implementation of Web++ client based 
on Microsoft ActiveX technology. 


We demonstrated the efficiency of the entire system on a 
live Internet experiment on six geographically distributed 
clients and servers. The experimental results indicate that 
Web+-+ improves the response time on average by 47.8% 
during peak hours and 25.5% during night hours, when 
compared to the performance of a single server system. 
At the same time, Web++ generates only a small extra 
message overhead that did not exceed 2% in our experi- 
ments, 


Web+-+ provides a framework for implementing various 
algorithms that decide how many replicas should be cre- 
ated, on which servers the replicas should be placed and 
how the replicas should be kept consistent. We believe 
that all of these issues are extremely important and are a 
subject of our future work. 
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Abstract 


This paper studies mechanisms and _ policies 
for supporting HTTP/1.1 persistent connections 
in cluster-based Web servers that employ content- 
based request distribution. We present two mech- 
anisms for the efficient, content-based distribution 
of HTTP/1.1 requests among the back-end nodes of 
a cluster server. A trace-driven simulation shows 
that these mechanisms, combined with an extension 
of the locality-aware request distribution (LARD) 
policy, are effective in yielding scalable performance 
for HTTP/1.1 requests. We implemented the sim- 
pler of these two mechanisms, back-end forwarding. 
Measurements of this mechanism in connection with 
extended LARD on a prototype cluster, driven with 
traces from actual Web servers, confirm the simula- 
tion results. The throughput of the prototype is up 
to four times better than that achieved by conven- 
tional weighted round-robin request distribution. In 
addition, throughput with persistent connections is 
up to 26% better than without. 


1 Introduction 


Clusters of commodity workstations are be- 
coming an increasingly popular hardware platform 
for cost-effective high performance network servers. 
Achieving scalable server performance on these plat- 
forms is critical to delivering high performance to 
users in a cost-effective manner. 

State-of-the-art cluster-based Web servers em- 
ploy a front-end node that is responsible for dis- 
tributing incoming requests to the back-end nodes 
in a manner that is transparent to clients. Typically, 
the front-end distributes the requests such that the 
load among the back-end nodes is balanced. With 
content-based request distribution, the front-end ad- 
ditionally takes into account the content or type of 
service requested when deciding to which back-end 
node a client request should be assigned. 

Content-based request distribution allows the in- 
tegration of server nodes that are specialized for cer- 
tain types of content or services (e.g., audio/video), 
it permits the partitioning of the server’s database 


for scalability, and it enables clever request distribu- 
tion policies that improve performance. In previous 
work, we proposed locality-aware request distribution 
(LARD), a content-based policy that achieves good 
cache hit rates in addition to load balance by dynam- 
ically partitioning the server’s working set among 
the back-end nodes [23]. 

In this paper, we investigate mechanisms and 
policies for content-based request distribution in 
the presence of HTTP/1.1 [11] persistent (keep- 
alive) client connections (P-HTTP). Persistent con- 
nections allow HTTP clients to submit multiple re- 
quests to a given server using a single TCP con- 
nection, thereby reducing client latency and server 
overhead [19]. Unfortunately, persistent connections 
pose problems for clusters that use content-based re- 
quest distribution, since requests in a single connec- 
tion may have to be assigned to different back-end 
nodes to satisfy the distribution policy. 

This paper describes efficient mechanisms for 
content-based request distribution and an extension 
of the LARD policy in the presence of HTTP/1.1 
connections. It presents a simulation study of these 
mechanisms, and it reports experimental results 
from a prototype cluster implementation. The re- 
sults show that persistent connections can be sup- 
ported efficiently on cluster-based Web servers with 
content-based request distribution. In particular, we 
demonstrate that using back-end forwarding, an ex- 
tended LARD policy achieves up to 26% better per- 
formance with persistent connections than without. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. 
Section 2 provides some background information 
on HTTP/1.1 and LARD, and states the problems 
posed by HTTP/1.1 for clusters with content-based 
request distribution. Section 3 considers mecha- 
nisms for achieving content-based request distribu- 
tion in the presence of HTTP/1.1 persistent connec- 
tions. The extended LARD policy is presented in 
Section 4. Section 5 presents a performance analysis 
of our request distribution mechanisms. A simula- 
tion study of the various mechanisms and the ex- 
tended LARD policy is described in Section 6. Sec- 
tion 7 discusses a prototype implementation, and 
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Section 8 reports measurement results obtained us- 
ing that prototype. We discuss related work in Sec- 
tion 9, and conclude in Section 10. 


2 Background 


This section provides background information on 
persistent connections in HTTP/1.1, content-based 
request distribution, and the LARD strategy. Fi- 
nally, we state the problem that persistent connec- 
tions pose to content-based request distribution. 


2.1 HTTP/1.1 persistent connections 


Obtaining an HTML document typically in- 
volves several HTTP requests to the Web server, 
to fetch embedded images, etc. Browsers using 
HTTP/1.0 [5] send each request on a separate TCP 
connection. This increases the latency perceived by 
the client, the number of network packets, and the 
resource requirements on the server [19, 22]. 

HTTP/1.1 enables browsers to send _ several 
HTTP requests to the server on a single TCP con- 
nection. In anticipation of receiving further re- 
quests, the server keeps the connection open for a 
configurable interval (typically 15 seconds) after re- 
ceiving a request . This method amortizes the over- 
head of establishing a TCP connection (CPU, net- 
work packets) over multiple HTTP requests, and 
it allows for pipelining of requests [19]. Moreover, 
sending multiple server responses on a single TCP 
connection in short succession avoids multiple TCP 
slow-starts [29], thus increasing network utilization 
and effective bandwidth perceived by the client. 

RFC 2068 [11] specifies that for the purpose of 
backward compatibility, clients and servers using 
HTTP/1.0 can use persistent connections through 
an explicit HTTP header. However, for the rest of 
this paper, HTTP/1.0 connections are assumed not 
to support persistence. Moreover, this paper does 
not consider any new features in HTTP/1.1 over 
HTTP/1.0 other than support for persistent connec- 
tions and request pipelining. 

2.2 Content-based Request Distribution 


Content-based request distribution is a tech- 
nique employed in cluster-based network servers, 
where the front-end takes into account the ser- 
vice/content requested when deciding which back- 
end node should serve a given request. In contrast, 
the purely load-based schemes like weighted round- 
robin (WRR) used in commercial high performance 
cluster servers [15, 8] distribute incoming requests in 
a round-robin fashion, weighted by some measure of 
load on the different back-end nodes. 

The potential advantages of content-based _re- 
quest distribution are: (1) increased performance 


due to improved hit rates in the back-end’s main 
memory caches, (2) increased secondary storage 
scalability due to the ability to partition the server’s 
database over the different back-end nodes, and (3) 
the ability to employ back-end nodes that are spe- 
cialized for certain types of requests (e.g., audio and 
video). 

With content-based request distribution, the 
front-end must establish the TCP connection with 
the client prior to assigning the connection to a back- 
end node, since the nature and the target! of the 
client’s request influences the assignment. Thus, a 
mechanism is required that allows a chosen back- 
end node to serve a request on the TCP connection 
established by the front-end. For reasons of perfor- 
mance, security, and interoperability, it is desirable 
that this mechanism be transparent to the client. 
We will discuss mechanisms for this purpose in Sec- 
tion 3. 


2.3 Locality-aware request distribution 


Locality-aware request distribution (LARD) is a 
specific strategy for content-based request distribu- 
tion that focuses on the first of the advantages cited 
above, namely improved cache hit rates in the back- 
ends [23]. LARD strives to improve cluster perfor- 
mance by simultaneously achieving load balancing 
and high cache hit rates at the back-ends. 

Figure 1 illustrates the principle of LARD in 
a cluster with two back-ends and a working set of 
three targets (A, B, and C) in the incoming request 
stream. The front-end directs all requests for A to 
back-end 1, and all requests for B and C' to back-end 
2. By doing so, there is an increased likelihood that 
the request finds the requested target in the cache 
at the back-end. 

In contrast, with a round-robin distribution of 
incoming requests, requests for all three targets will 
arrive at both back-ends. This increases the like- 
lihood of a cache miss, if the sum of the sizes of 
the three targets, or, more generally, if the size of 
the working set exceeds the size of the main mem- 
ory cache at an individual back-end node. Thus, 
with a round-robin distribution, the cluster does not 
scale well to larger working sets, as each node’s main 
memory cache has to fit the entire working set. With 
LARD, the effective cache size approaches the sum of 
the individual node cache sizes. Thus, adding nodes 
to a cluster can accommodate both increased traffic 
(due to additional CPU power) and larger working 
sets (due to the increased effective cache size). 


1In the following discussion, the term target is used to refer 
to a Web document, specified by a URL and any applicable 
arguments to the HTTP GET command. 
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Figure |: Locality-Aware Request Distribution 


2.4 The problem with HTTP/1.1 


HTTP/1.1 persistent connections pose a prob- 
lem for clusters that employ content-based request 
distribution, including LARD. The problem is that 
existing, scalable mechanisms for content-based dis- 
tribution operate at the granularity of TCP connec- 
tions. With HTTP/1.1, multiple HTTP requests 
may arrive on a single TCP connection. Therefore, 
a mechanism that distributes load at the granularity 
of a TCP connection constrains the feasible distri- 
bution policies, because all requests arriving on a 
given connection must be served by a single back- 
end node. 

This constraint is most serious in clusters where 
certain requests can only be served by a subset of 
the back-end nodes. Here, the problem is one of cor- 
rectness, since a back-end node may receive requests 
that it cannot serve. 

In clusters where each node is capable of serving 
any valid request, but the LARD policy is used to 
partition the working set, performance loss may re- 
sult since a back-end node may receive requests not 
in its current share of the working set. As we will 
show in Section 6, this performance loss can more 
than offset the performance advantages of using per- 
sistent connections in cluster servers. 


3 Mechanisms for content-based re- 
quest distribution 


A front-end that performs content-based request 
distribution must establish a client HTTP connec- 
tion before it can decide which back-end node should 
serve the request. Therefore, it needs a mechanism 
that allows it to have the chosen back-end node serve 
request(s) on the established client connection. In 
this section, we discuss such mechanisms. 

The simplest mechanisms work by having the 
front-end “redirect” the client browser to the cho- 
sen back-end node, by sending an HTTP redirect 
response, or by returning a Java applet that con- 
tacts the appropriate back-end when executed in the 
browser []]. 


These mechanisms work also for persistent con- 
nections, but they have serious drawbacks. The 
redirection introduces additional delay; the address 
of individual back-end nodes is exposed to clients, 
which increases security risks; and, simple or out- 
dated browsers may not support redirection. For 
these reasons, we only consider client-transparent 
mechanisms in the remainder of this paper. 


3.1 Relaying front-end 


A simple client-transparent mechanism is a re- 
laying front-end. Figure 2 depicts this mechanism 
and the other mechanisms discussed in the rest of 
this section. Here, the front-end maintains persis- 
tent connections (back-end connections) with all of 
the back-end nodes. When a request arrives on a 
client connection, the front-end assigns the request, 
and forwards the client’s HTTP request message on 
the appropriate back-end connection. When the re- 
sponse arrives from the back-end node, the front-end 
forwards the data on the client connection, buffering 
the data if necessary. 

The principal advantage of this approach is its 
simplicity, its transparency to both clients and back- 
end nodes, and the fact that it allows content-based 
distribution at the granularity of individual requests, 
even in the presence of HTTP/1.1 persistent connec- 
tions. 

A serious disadvantage, however, is the fact that 
all response data must be forwarded by the front- 
end. This may render the front-end a bottleneck, 
unless the front-end uses substantially more power- 
ful hardware than the back-ends. It is conceivable 
that small clusters could be built using as a front-end 
a specialized layer 4 switch with the ability to relay 
transport connections. We are, however, not aware 
of any actual implementations of this approach. Fur- 
thermore, results presented in Section 6.1 indicate 
that, even when the front-end is not a bottleneck, a 
relaying front-end does not offer significant perfor- 
mance advantages over more scalable mechanisms. 
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Figure 2: Mechanisms for request distribution 


3.2 Multiple TCP connection handoff 


A more complex mechanism involves the use of a 
TCP handoff protocol among front-end and back-end 
nodes. The handoff protocol allows the front-end to 
transfer its end of an established client connection 
to a back-end node. Once the state is transferred, 
the back-end transmits response data directly to the 
client, bypassing the front-end. Data from the client 
(primarily TCP ACK packets) are forwarded by the 
front-end to the appropriate back-end node in an 
efficient manner. 

In previous work, we have designed, imple- 
mented, and evaluated a handoff protocol for 
HTTP/1.0 [23]. This single handoff protocol can 
support persistent connections, but all requests must 
be served by the back-end node to which the connec- 
tion was originally handed off. 

The design of this handoff protocol can be ex- 
tended to support HTTP/1.1 by allowing the front- 
end to migrate a connection between back-end 
nodes. The advantage of this multiple handoff pro- 
tocol is that it allows content-based request distri- 
bution at the granularity of individual requests in 
the presence of persistent connections. Unlike front- 
end relaying, the handoff approach is efficient and 
scalable since response network traffic bypasses the 
front-end. 

The handoff approach requires the operating sys- 
tems on front-end and back-end nodes to be cus- 
tomized with a vendor-specific loadable kernel mod- 
ule. The design of such a module is relatively com- 
plex, especially if multiple handoff is to be sup- 
ported. To preserve the advantages of persistent 
connections — reduced server overhead and reduced 
client latency — the overhead of migrating connec- 
tions between back-end nodes must be kept low, and 
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the TCP pipeline must be kept from draining during 
migration. 


3.3 Back-end request forwarding 


A third mechanism, back-end request forwarding, 
combines the TCP single handoff protocol with for- 
warding of requests and responses among back-end 
nodes. In this approach, the front-end hands off 
client connections to an appropriate back-end node 
using the TCP single handoff protocol. When a re- 
quest arrives on a persistent connection that cannot 
(or should not) be served by the back-end node that 
is currently handling the connection, the connection 
is not handed off to another back-end node. 

Instead, the front-end informs the connection 
handling back-end node A which other back-end 
node B should serve the offending request. Back- 
end node A then requests the content or service in 
question directly from node B, and forwards the re- 
sponse to the client on its client connection. Depend- 
ing on the implementation, these “lateral” requests 
are forwarded through persistent HTTP connections 
among the back-end nodes, or through a network file 
system. 

The advantages of back-end request forwarding 
lie in the fact that the complexity and overhead of 
multiple TCP handoff can be avoided. The disad- 
vantage is the overhead of forwarding responses on 
the connection handling back-end node. This obser- 
vation suggests that the back-end request forwarding 
mechanism is appropriate for requests that result in 
relatively small amounts of response data. Results 
presented in Section 6 show that due to the rela- 
tively small average content size in today’s Web traf- 
fic [19, 3], the back-end request forwarding approach 
is very competitive. 
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4 Policies 


This section presents an extension of the LARD 
policy that works efficiently in the presence of 
HTTP/1.1 persistent connections, when used with 
the back-end request forwarding mechanisms pre- 
sented in the previous section. 

Both the front-end relaying mechanism and the 
TCP multiple handoff mechanism allow requests to 
be distributed at the granularity of individual re- 
quests. As such, they do not place any restriction 
on the request distribution policies that can be used. 
In particular, the LARD policy can be used in com- 
bination with these mechanisms without loss of lo- 
cality. 

The back-end forwarding mechanism, on the 
other hand, does place restrictions on the distribu- 
tion policy, as it mandates that a connection can 
be handed off to a back-end node only once. If re- 
quests arrive on a persistent connection that cannot 
or should not be served by that back-end node, the 
policy must instruct that back-end node to forward 
the request to another back-end node. 

We have developed an extension of the LARD 
policy that can efficiently distribute HTTP/1.1 re- 
quests in a cluster that uses the back-end forward- 
ing mechanism. The following subsection briefly 
presents the standard LARD strategy. Then, we 
proceed to present our extension. 


4.1 The LARD strategy 


The LARD strategy yields scalable performance 
by achieving both load balancing and cache local- 
ity at the back-end servers. For the purpose of 
achieving cache locality, LARD maintains mappings 
between targets and back-end nodes, such that a 
target is considered to be cached on its associ- 
ated back-end nodes. To achieve a balance be- 
tween load distribution and locality, LARD uses 
three cost metrics: cost_balancing, cost_locality and 
cost_replacement. The intuition for the definition of 
these metrics can be explained using Figure 3, which 
shows the throughput and delay characteristics of a 
typical back-end server as a function of load (mea- 
sured in number of active connections). 

The load point Lia defines a value below 
which a back-end node is potentially underutilized. 
Loverload 1s defined such that the difference in delay 
between a back-end node operating at or above this 
load, compared to a back-end node operating at the 
point Ljgie, becomes unacceptable. 

The metric cost_balancing captures the delay in 
the servicing of a request because of other queued 
requests. Costlocality, on the other hand, reflects 
the delay arising due to the presence or absence of 
the target in the cache. Cost_replacement is a cost 
that reflects the potential future overhead caused by 
the replacement of a target in the cache. The three 
cost metrics are then defined as shown in Figure 4. 

The unit of cost (and also of load) is defined to 
be the delay experienced by a request for a cached 
target at an otherwise unloaded server. The ag- 
gregate cost for sending the request to a particular 
server is defined as the sum of the values returned 
by the above three cost metrics. When a request ar- 
rives at the front-end, the LARD policy assigns the 
request to the back-end node that yields the mini- 
mum aggregate cost among all nodes, and updates 
the mappings to reflect that the requested target will 
be cached at that back-end node?. 

Our experimental results with the Apache 1.3.3 
webserver running on FreeBSD-2.2.6 indicate set- 
tings of Lovertoad to 130, Liate to 30 and Miss Cost 
to 50. We have used these settings both for our sim- 
ulator as well as for our prototype results in this 
paper. 

4.2 The extended HTTP/1.1 LARD 
strategy 


The basic LARD strategy bases its choice of a 
back-end node to serve a given request only on the 


2Although we present LARD differently than in Pai et 
al. [23], it can be proven that the strategies are equivalent 
when Lidte = Tiow and Miss Cost = Thigh —Tiow - 
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current load and the current assignment of content 
to back-end nodes (i.e., the current partitioning of 
the working set.) An extended policy that works for 
HTTP/1.1 connections with the back-end forward- 
ing mechanisms has to consider additional factors, 
because the choice of a back-end node to serve a 
request arriving on a persistent connection may al- 
ready be constrained by the choice of the back-end 
node to which the connection was handed off. In 
particular, the policy must make the following con- 
siderations: 


1. The best choice of a back-end node to han- 
dle a persistent connection depends on all the 
requests expected on the connection. 


2. Assigning a request to a back-end node other 
than the connection handling node causes ad- 
ditional forwarding overhead. This overhead 
must be weighed against the cost of reading the 
requested content from the connection han- 
dling node’s local disk. 


3. Given that a requested content has to be 
fetched from the local disk or requested from 
another back-end node, should that content 
be cached on the connection handling node? 
Caching the content reduces the cost of future 
requests for the content on the node handling 
the connection, but it also causes potential 
replication of the content on multiple back-end 
nodes, thus reducing the aggregate size of the 
server cache. 


The intuition behind the extended LARD policy 
is as follows. Regarding (1), due to the structure 
of typical Web documents, additional requests on a 
persistent connection normally do not arrive until 
after the response to the first request is delivered to 
the client. For this reason, the front-end has to base 
its choice of a back-end node to handle the connec- 
tion on knowledge of only the first request. 
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With respect to (2), our extended LARD policy 
adds two additional considerations when choosing 
a node to handle a request arriving on an already 
handed off persistent connection. First, as long as 
the utilization on the connection handling node’s lo- 
cal disk is low, the content is read from that disk, 
avoiding the forwarding overhead. Second, in choos- 
ing a back-end to forward the request to, the policy 
only considers those nodes as candidates that cur- 
rently cache the requested target. 

Regarding (3), the extended LARD policy uses 
a simple heuristic to decide whether content should 
be cached on the connection handling node. When 
the disk utilization on the connection handling node 
is high, it is assumed that the node’s main memory 
cache is already thrashing. Therefore, the requested 
content is not cached locally. If the disk utilization 
is low, then the requested content is added to the 
node’s cache. 

We now present the extended LARD policy. 
When the first request arrives on a persistent con- 
nection, the connection handling node is chosen us- 
ing the basic LARD policy described in Section 4.1. 
For each subsequent request on the persistent con- 
nection: 


e If the target is cached at the connection han- 
dling node or if the disk utilization on the 
connection handling node is low (less than 5 
queued disk events), then the request is as- 
signed to the same. 


e Else, the three cost metrics presented in Sec- 
tion 4.1 are computed over the connection han- 
dling node and any other back-end nodes that 
have the target cached. The request is then 
assigned to the node that yields the minimum 
aggregate cost. 


For the purpose of computing the LARD cost 
metrics, a single load unit is assigned to the connec- 
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Figure 5: Apache 


tion handling node for each active connection that 
it handles. When the back-end forwarding mecha- 
nism is used to fetch documents from other nodes, 
every such node is additionally assigned a load of 
1/N units—where N is the number of outstanding re- 
quests in a batch of pipelined HTTP/1.1 requests— 
for the duration of the request handling of all N re- 
quests. 

Ideally, the front-end should assign a load of 1 to 
a remote node during the service time of a request. 
However, the front-end cannot determine when ex- 
actly a HTTP/1.1 request is being served; it can, 
however, estimate the service time for a batch of N 
pipelined HTTP/1.1 requests. Therefore, it assigns 
a load of 1/N to each remote node for the entire 
batch service time. 

The front-end estimates N as the number of re- 
quests in the last batch of closely spaced requests 
that arrived on the connection and it estimates the 
batch service time as the time it takes until the next 
batch arrives or the connection goes idle?. That is, 
the front-end assumes that all previous requests have 
finished once a new batch of requests arrives on the 
same connection. 

As in LARD, mappings between targets and 
back-end nodes are updated each time a target is 
fetched from a back-end node. It is to be noted that 
the extended LARD policy is equivalent to LARD 
for HTTP/1.0 requests. 


5 Performance Analysis of Distribu- 
tion Mechanisms 
This section presents a simple analysis of the fun- 


damental performance tradeoff in the use of the mul- 
tiple handoff mechanism versus the back-end for- 


3An idle connection can be detected at the front-end by 
the absence of ACKs from the client. 
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warding mechanism for request distribution in the 
presence of persistent connections. 

When compared to the multiple handoff mech- 
anism, the back-end forwarding mechanism trades 
off a per-byte response forwarding cost for a per- 
request handoff overhead. This would suggest that 
back-end request forwarding might be most appro- 
priate for requests that result in small amounts of 
response data, while the multiple handoff approach 
should win in case of large responses, assuming that 
all other factors that affect. performance are equal. 

Figures 5 and 6 show the results of a simple anal- 
ysis that confirms and quantifies this intuition. The 
analysis predicts the server bandwidth, as a function 
of average response size, that can be obtained from 
a cluster with four nodes, using either the multiple 
handoff or the back-end forwarding mechanism. The 
analysis is based on the values for handoff overhead, 
per-request overhead, and per-byte forwarding over- 
head reported above for the Apache and Flash Web 
servers, respectively. 

To expose the full impact of the mechanisms, pes- 
simal assumptions are made with respect to the re- 
quest distribution policy. It is assumed that all re- 
quests after the first one arriving on a persistent con- 
nection have to be served by a back-end node other 
than the connection handling node. Since most prac- 
tical policies can do better than this, the results in- 
dicate an upper bound on the impact of the choice 
of the request distribution mechanism on the actual 
cluster performance. 

The results confirm that for small response sizes, 
the back-end forwarding mechanism yields higher 
performance, while the multiple handoff mechanism 
is superior for large responses. The crossover point 
depends on the relative cost of handoff versus data 
forwarding, and lies at 12 KB for Apache and 6 KB 
for Flash. These results are nearly independent of 
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the average number of requests received on a per- 
sistent connection. Since the average response size 
in today’s HTTP/1.0 Web traffic is less than 13 
KB [19, 3], these results indicate that the back-end 
forwarding mechanism is indeed competitive with 
the TCP multiple handoff mechanism on Web work- 
loads. 


6 Simulation 


To study various request distribution policies for 
a range of cluster sizes using different request dis- 
tribution mechanisms and policies, we extended the 
configurable Web server cluster simulator used in Pai 
et al. [23] to deal with HTTP/1.1 requests. This 
section gives an overview of the simulator. A more 
detailed description of the simulator can be found in 
Pai et al. [23]. 

The costs for the basic request processing steps 
used in our simulations were derived by perform- 
ing measurements on a 300 MHz Pentium II ma- 
chine running FreeBSD 2.2.6 and either the widely 
used Apache 1.3.3 Web server, or an aggressively 
optimized research Web server called Flash [24, 25]. 
Connection establishment and teardown costs are 
set at 278/129 ys of CPU time each, per-request 
overheads at 527/159 us, and transmit process- 
ing incurs 24/24 ys per 512 bytes to simulate 
Apache/Flash, respectively. 

Using these numbers, an 8 KByte document 
can be served from the main memory cache at a 
rate of approximately 682/1248 requests/sec with 
Apache/Flash, respectively, using HTTP/1.0 con- 
nections. The rate is higher for HTTP/1.1 connec- 
tions and depends upon the average number of re- 
quests per connection. The back-end machines used 
in our prototype implementation have a main mem- 
ory size of 128 MB. However, the main memory is 
shared between the OS kernel, server applications 
and file cache. To account for this, we set the back- 
end cache size in our simulations to 85 MB. 

The simulator does not model TCP behavior for 
the data transmission. For example, the data trans- 
mission is assumed to be continuous rather than lim- 
ited by the TCP slow-start [29]. This does not affect 
the throughput results as networks are assumed to 
be infinitely fast and thus throughput is limited only 
by the disk and CPU overheads. 

The workload used by the simulator was derived 
from logs of actual Web servers. The logs contain the 
name and the size of requested targets as well as the 
client host and the timestamp of the access. Unfor- 
tunately, most Web servers do not record whether 
two requests arrived on the same connection. ‘To 
construct a simulator working with HTTP/1.1 re- 
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quests, we used the following heuristic. Any set of 
requests sent by the same client with a period of less 
than 15s (the default time used by Web servers to 
close idle HTTP/1.1 connections) between any two 
successive requests were considered to have arrived 
on a single HTTP/1.1 connection. To model HTTP 
pipelining, all requests other than the first that are 
in the same HTTP/1.1 connection and are within 
5s of each other are considered a batch of pipelined 
requests. Clients can pipeline all requests in a batch 
but have to wait for data from the server before re- 
quests in the next batch can be sent. To the best of 
our knowledge, synthetic workload generators like 
SURGE [4] and SPECweb96 [28] do not generate 
workloads representative of HTTP/1.1 connections. 

The workload was generated by combining logs 
from multiple departmental Web servers at Rice 
University. This trace spans a two-month period. 
The same logs were used for generating the work- 
load used in Pai et al. [23]. The data set for our 
trace consists of 31,000 targets covering 1.015 GB 
of space. Our results show that this trace needs 
526/619/745 MB of memory to cover 97/98/99% of 
all requests, respectively. 

The simulator calculates overall throughput, 
cache hit rate, average CPU and disk idle times at 
the back-end nodes, and other statistics. Through- 
put is the number of requests in the trace that were 
served per second by the entire cluster, calculated 
as the number of requests in the trace divided by 
the simulated time it took to finish serving all the 
requests in the trace. The request arrival rate was 
matched to the aggregate throughput of the server. 


6.1 Simulation Results 


In this section we present simulation results com- 
paring the following mechanisms/policy combina- 
tions. 


1. TCP single handoff with LARD on HTTP/1.0 
workload [simple-LARD] 


2. TCP single handoff with LARD on HTTP/1.1 
workload [simple-LARD-PHTTP] 


3. TCP multiple handoff with extended LARD on 
HTTP/1.1 workload [multiHandoff-extLA RD- 
PHTTP] 


4. Back-end forwarding with extended LARD on 
HTTP/1.1 workload [BEforward-extLARD- 
PHTTP] 


5. Ideal handoff with extended LARD on 
HTTP/1.1 workload — [zeroCost-extLARD- 
PHTTP] 
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Figure 7: Apache Throughput 


Most of these mechanisms have already been de- 
scribed in Section 3. The “ideal handoff” is an ide- 
alized mechanism that incurs no overhead for reas- 
signing a persistent connection to another back-end 
node. It is useful as a benchmark, as performance 
results with this mechanism provide a ceiling for re- 
sults that can be obtained with any practical request 
distribution mechanism. 

Figures 7 and 8 show the throughput results with 
the Apache and Flash Web servers, respectively, run- 
ning on the back-end nodes. For comparison, re- 
sults for the widely used Weighted Round-Robin 
(WRR) policy are also included, on HTTP/1.0 and 
HTTP/1.1 workloads. 

When driving simple LARD with a HTTP/1.1 
workload (simple-LARD-PHTTP), results show 
that the throughput suffers considerably (up to 39% 
with Apache and up to 54% with Flash), particularly 
at small to medium cluster sizes. The loss of local- 
ity more than offsets the reduced server overhead of 
persistent connections. 

The key result, however, is that the extended 
LARD policy both with the multiple handoff mech- 
anism and the back-end forwarding mechanism 
(multiHandoff-extLARD-PHTTP and BEforward- 
extLARD-PHTTP) are within 8% of the ideal mech- 
anism and afford throughput gains of up to 20% 
when compared to simple-LARD. Moreover, the 
throughput achieved with each mechanism is within 
6%, confirming that both mechanisms are competi- 
tive on today’s Web workloads. 

The performance of LARD with HTTP/1.1 
(simple-LARD-PHTTP) catches up with that of the 
extended LARD schemes for larger clusters. The 
reason is as follows. With a sufficient number of 
back-end nodes, the aggregate cache size of the clus- 
ter becomes much larger than the working set, al- 
lowing each back-end to cache not only the targets 
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Figure 8: Flash Throughput 


assigned to it by the LARD policy, but also addi- 
tional targets requested in HTTP/1.1 connections. 
Eventually, enough targets are cached in each back- 
end node to yield high cache hit rates not only for the 
first request ina HTTP/1.1 connection, but also for 
subsequent requests. As a result, the performance 
approaches (but cannot exceed) that of the extended 
LARD strategies for large cluster sizes. 

WRR. cannot obtain throughput advantages 
from the use of persistent connections on our work- 
load, as it remains disk bound for all cluster sizes and 
is therefore unable to capitalize on the reduced CPU 
overhead of persistent connections. As previously 
reported [23], simple-LARD outperforms WRR. by 
a large margin as the cluster size increases, because 
it can aggregate the node caches. With one server 
node, the performance with HTTP/1.1 is identical 
to HTTP/1.0, because the back-end servers are disk 
bound with all policies. 

The results obtained with the Flash Web server, 
which are likely to predict future trends in Web 
server software performance, differ mainly in that 
the performance loss of simple-LARD-PHTTP is 
more significant than with Apache. This underscores 
the importance of an efficient mechanism for han- 
dling persistent connections in cluster servers with 
content-based request distribution. 

The throughput gains afforded by the hypotheti- 
cal ideal handoff mechanism might also be achievable 
by a powerful relaying front-end (see Section 3.1) as 
long as it is not a bottleneck. However, as shown 
in Figures 7 and 8, such a front-end achieves only 
8% better throughput than the back-end forwarding 
mechanism used with the extended LARD policy. 


7 Prototype Cluster Design 


This section describes the design of our proto- 
type cluster. Given the complexity of the TCP mul- 
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Figure 9: TCP connection handoff 


tiple handoff mechanism, and the fact that simula- 
tion results indicate no substantial performance ad- 
vantages of multiple handoff over back-end request 
forwarding, we decided to implement the back-end 
forwarding mechanism in the prototype. 

Section 7.1 gives an overview of the various com- 
ponents of the cluster. Section 7.2 describes the 
TCP single handoff protocol. Section 7.3 describes 
tagging, a technique by which the front-end instructs 
the connection handling node to forward a given re- 
quest to another back-end node. In Section 7.4, we 
describe how the back-end nodes fetch requests re- 
motely from other nodes in a manner that keeps the 
server applications unchanged. 


7.1 Overview 


The cluster consists of a front-end node con- 
nected to the back-end nodes with a high-speed 
LAN. HTTP clients are not aware of the existence of 
the back-end nodes, and the cluster effectively pro- 
vides the illusion of a single Web server machine to 
the clients. 

Figure 9 shows the user-level processes and pro- 
tocol stacks at the client, the front-end and the back- 
ends. The client application (e.g., Web browser) is 
unchanged and runs on an unmodified standard op- 
erating system. The server process at the back-end 
machines is also unchanged, and can be any off- 
the-shelf Web server application (e.g., Apache [2], 
Zeus [31]). The front-end and back-end protocol 
stacks, however, employ some additional compo- 
nents, which are added via a loadable kernel module. 

The front-end and back-end nodes use the TCP 
single handoff protocol, which runs over the stan- 
dard TCP/IP to provide a control session between 
the front-end and the back-end machine. The LARD 
and extended LARD policies are implemented in a 
dispatcher module at the front-end. In addition, the 
front-end also contains a forwarding module, which 
will be described in Section 7.2. The front-end and 
back-end nodes also have a user-level startup pro- 
cess (not shown in Figure 9) that is used to initial- 
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ize the dispatcher and setup the control sessions be- 
tween the front-end and the back-end handoff pro- 
tocols. After initializing the cluster, these processes 
remain kernel resident and provide a process context 
for the dispatcher and the handoff protocols. Disk 
queue lengths at the back-end nodes are conveyed to 
the front-end using the control sessions mentioned 
above. 


7.2 TCP Connection Handoff 


Figure 9 illustrates a typical handoff: (1) the 
client process (e.g., Netscape) uses the TCP/IP pro- 
tocol to connect to the front-end, (2) the dispatcher 
module at the front-end accepts the connection, and 
hands it off to a back-end using the TCP handoff 
protocol, (3) the back-end takes over the connec- 
tion using its handoff protocol, (4) the server at the 
back-end accepts the created connection, and (5) the 
server at the back-end sends replies directly to the 
client. 

The handoff remains transparent to the client in 
that all packets from the connection handling node 
appear to be coming from the front-end. All TCP 
packets from the client are forwarded by the front- 
end’s forwarding module to the connection han- 
dling back-end. A copy of any packets contain- 
ing requests from the client is sent up to the dis- 
patcher to enable it to assign the requests to back- 
end nodes. HTTP/1.1 request pipelining [19, 21] is 
fully supported by the handoff protocol, and allows 
the clients to send multiple requests without waiting 
for responses from previous requests. 

The TCP multiple handoff mechanism discussed 
in Section 3.2 can be implemented by extending 
the above design in the following manner. As soon 
as the back-end server at the connection-handling 
node indicates that it has sent all requisite data to 
the client, the handoff protocol at the back-end can 
hand-back the connection to the front-end that can 
further hand it to another back-end. Alternatively, 
the connection can be handed directly to another 
back-end after informing the front-end to forward 
future packets from the client appropriately. One of 
the main challenges in this design is to prevent the 
TCP pipeline from draining during the process of a 
handoff. 


7.3 Tagging requests 


As mentioned in the previous subsection, the for- 
warding module sends a copy of all request pack- 
ets to the dispatcher once the connection has been 
handed off. Assignment of subsequent requests on 
the connection to back-end nodes other than the 
connection handling node is accomplished by tagging 
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Figure 10: Tagging P-HTTP requests 


the request content. The dispatcher sends these re- 
quests reliably to the connection handling back-end 
using the control session between the handoff pro- 
tocol modules. The handoff protocol at the back- 
end receives the requests, and places them directly 
into the Web server’s socket buffer. The tags enable 
the Web server to fetch the target using back-end 
forwarding (see Section 7.4). It remains, however, 
unaware of the presence of the handoff protocol. 

After the handoff, all packets from the client are 
sent by the forwarding module to the connection 
handling node where they undergo TCP processing. 
Thus, after the handoff, data packets from the client 
are acknowledged by the connection handling node. 
The contents of these request packets, once received, 
are however discarded by the connection handling 
node (see Figure 10). Instead, the tagged requests 
received from the front-end via the control connec- 
tion are delivered to the server process. 


7.4 Fetching remote requests 
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Figure 11: Transparent remote request fetching 


Web server applications typically serve docu- 
ments from a user-configurable directory which we 
will refer to as document_root. To implement re- 
mote fetching transparently to the Web server ap- 
plication, each back-end node NFS mounts the doc- 
ument-_root from other back-end nodes on a subdi- 
rectory in its own document-_root directory. Tagging 
is accomplished by the front-end dispatcher chang- 


ing the URL in the client requests by prepending 
the name of the directory corresponding to the re- 
mote back-end node. Figure 11 depicts the situation 
where the dispatcher tags an HTTP GET request by 
prepending back-end2 to the URL in order to make 
back-end1 fetch file foo using NFS. 

An issue concerning the fetching of remote files 
is NFS client caching, which would result in caching 
of targets at multiple back-end nodes and interfere 
with LARD’s ability to control cache replication. To 
avoid this problem, we made a small modification in 
FreeBSD to disable client side caching of NFS files. 


8 Prototype Cluster Performance 


In this section, we present performance results 
obtained with a prototype cluster. 


8.1 Experimental Environment 
BACKEND 
SERVERS 
CLUSTER SERVER 





CLIENTS 


Figure 12: Experimental Testbed 


Our testbed consists of a number of client ma- 
chines connected to a cluster server. The configura- 
tion is shown in Figure 12. Traffic from the clients 
flows to the front-end (1) and is forwarded to the 
back-ends (2). Data packets transmitted from the 
back-ends to the clients bypass the front-end (3). 

The front-end of the server cluster is a 300MHz 
Intel Pentium II based PC with 128MB of memory. 
The cluster back-end consists of six PCs of the same 
type and configuration as the front-end. All ma- 
chines run FreeBSD 2.2.6. A loadable kernel mod- 
ule was added to the OS of the front-end and back- 
end nodes that implements the TCP single handoff 
protocol, and, in the case of the front-end, the for- 
warding module. The clients are seven 166MHz Intel 
Pentium Pro PCs, each with 64MB of memory. 

The clients and back-end nodes in the cluster are 
connected using switched Fast Ethernet (100Mbps). 
The front-end and the back-end nodes are equipped 
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with two network -interfaces, one for communica- 
tion with the clients, one for internal communica- 
tion. Clients, front-end, and back-ends are con- 
nected through a single 24-port switch. All network 
interfaces are Intel EtherExpress Pro/100B running 
in full-duplex mode. 

The Apache-1.3.3 [2] server was used on the back- 
end nodes. Our client software is an event-driven 
program that simulates multiple HTTP clients. 
Each simulated HTTP client makes HTTP requests 
as fast as the server cluster can handle them. 


8.2 Cluster Performance Results 
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Figure 13: HTTP Throughput (Apache) 


We used a segment of the Rice University trace 
alluded to in Section 6 to drive our prototype cluster. 
A single back-end node running Apache 1.3.3 can 
deliver about 151 req/s on this trace. 

The Apache Web server relies on the file 
caching services of the underlying operating system. 
FreeBSD uses a unified buffer cache, where cached 
files are competing with user processes for physical 
memory pages. All page replacement is controlled 
by FreeBSD’s pageout daemon, which implements a 
variant of the clock algorithm [18]. The cache size 
is variable, and depends on main memory pressure 
from user applications. In our 128MB back-ends, 
memory demands from kernel and Apache server 
processes leave about 100MB of free memory. In 
practice, we observed file cache sizes between 70 and 
95 MB. 

The mechanism used for the WRR policy is sim- 
ilar to the simple TCP handoff in that the data from 
the back-end servers is sent directly to the clients. 
However, the assignment of connections to back-end 
nodes is purely load-based. 

Several observations can be made from the re- 
sults presented in Figure 13. The measurements 
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largely confirm the simulation results presented in 
Section 6.1. Contrary to the simulation results, 
WRR realizes modest performance improvements on 
HTTP/1.1 on this disk-bound workload. We believe 
that HTTP/1.1 reduces the memory demands of the 
Apache server application, and therefore leaves more 
room for the file system cache, causing better hit 
rates. This effect is not modeled by our simulator. 

The extended LARD policy with the back-end 
forwarding mechanism affords four times as much 
throughput as WRR both with or without persis- 
tent connections and up to 26% better throughput 
with persistent connections than without. Without 
a mechanism for distributing HTTP/1.1 requests 
among back-end nodes, the LARD policies perform 
up to 35% worse in the presence of persistent con- 
nections. 

Running extended LARD with the back-end for- 
warding mechanism and with six back-end nodes re- 
sults in a CPU utilization of about 60% at the front- 
end. This indicates that the front-end can support 
10 back-ends of equal CPU speed. Scalability to 
larger cluster sizes can be achieved by employing an 
SMP based front-end machine. 


9 Related Work 


Padmanabhan and Mogul [22] have shown that 
HTTP/1.0 connections can increase server resource 
requirements, the number of network packets per re- 
quest, and effective latency perceived by the client. 
They proposed persistent connections and pipelin- 
ing of HTTP requests, which have been adopted by 
the HTTP/1.1 standard [11]. The work in [19, 21] 
shows that these techniques dramatically improve 
HTTP/1.0 inefficiencies. Our work provides efficient 
support for HTTP/1.1 on cluster based Web servers 
with content-based request distribution. 

Heidemann [13] describes performance problems 
arising from the interactions between P-HTTP and 
TCP in certain situations. The work also proposes 
some fixes that improve performance. The proposed 
solutions are complimentary to our work and can be 
applied in our cluster environment. In fact, most 
of the proposed fixes are already incorporated in 
Apache 1.3.3 [2]. 

Much current research addresses the scalability 
problems posed by the Web. The work includes co- 
operative caching proxies inside the network, push- 
based document distribution, and other innovative 
techniques [20, 7, 10, 16, 17, 27]. Our proposal ad- 
dresses the complementary issue of providing sup- 
port for HTTP/1.1 in cost-effective, scalable net- 
work servers. 

Network servers based on clusters of workstations 
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are starting to be widely used [12]. Several prod- 
ucts are available or have been announced for use as 
front-end nodes in such cluster servers [8, 15]. To 
the best of our knowledge, the request distribution 
strategies used in the cluster front-ends are all vari- 
ations of weighted round-robin, and do not take into 
account a request’s target content. An exception is 
the Dispatch product by Resonate, Inc., which sup- 
ports content-based request distribution [26]. The 
product does not appear to use any dynamic distri- 
bution policies based on content and no attempt is 
made to achieve cache aggregation via content-based 
request distribution. 

Hunt et al. proposed a TCP option designed to 
enable content-based load distribution in a cluster 
server [14]. The design is roughly comparable in 
functionality to our TCP single handoff protocol, 
but has not been implemented. 

Fox et al. [12] report on the cluster server tech- 
nology used in the Inktomi search engine. The work 
focuses on the reliability and scalability aspects of 
the system and is complementary to our work. The 
request distribution policy used in their systems is 
based on weighted round-robin. 

Loosely-coupled distributed servers are widely 
deployed on the Internet. Such servers use var- 
ious techniques for load balancing including DNS 
round-robin [6], HTTP client re-direction [1], Smart 
clients [30], source-based forwarding [9] and hard- 
ware translation of network addresses [8]. Some of 
these schemes have problems related to the quality 
of the load balance achieved and the increased re- 
quest latency. A detailed discussion of these issues 
is made in the work by Goldszmidt and Hunt [15] 
and Damani et al. [9]. None of these schemes sup- 
port content-based request distribution. 


10 Conclusions 


Persistent connections pose problems for cluster 
based Web servers that use content-based request 
distribution, because requests that appear in a single 
connection may have to be served by different back- 
end nodes. We describe two efficient mechanisms for 
distributing requests arriving on persistent connec- 
tions, TCP multiple handoff and back-end request 
forwarding. 

A simulation study shows that both mechanisms 
can efficiently handle Web workloads on persistent 
connections. Moreover, we extend the locality aware 
request distribution (LARD) strategy to work with 

- back-end request forwarding and show that it yields 
performance that is within 8% of results obtained 
with a simulated idealized mechanism. The pro- 
posed policies and mechanisms are fully transparent 


to the HTTP clients. 

Finally, we have implemented the extended 
LARD policy and the back-end request forwarding 
mechanism in a prototype cluster. Performance re- 
sults indicate that the extended LARD strategy af- 
fords up to 26% improvement in throughput with 
persistent connections over HTTP/1.0. Our results 
also indicate that a single front-end CPU can sup- 
port up to 10 back-end nodes of equal speed. 

In this paper, we have focused on studying 
HTTP servers that serve static content. Further re- 
search is needed for supporting request distribution 
mechanisms and policies for dynamic content. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents the design of a new Web 
server architecture called the asymmetric multi- 
process event-driven (AMPED) architecture, and 
evaluates the performance of an implementation of 
this architecture, the Flash Web server. The Flash 
Web server combines the high performance of single- 
process event-driven servers on cached workloads 
with the performance of multi-process and multi- 
threaded servers on disk-bound workloads. Further- 
more, the Flash Web server is easily portable since 
it achieves these results using facilities available in 
all modern operating systems. 

The performance of different Web server archi- 
tectures is evaluated in the context of a single im- 
plementation in order to quantify the impact of 
a server’s concurrency architecture on its perfor- 
mance. Furthermore, the performance of Flash is 
compared with two widely-used Web servers, Apache 
and Zeus. Results indicate that Flash can match or 
exceed the performance of existing Web servers by 
up to 50% across a wide range of real workloads. 
We also present results that show the contribution 
of various optimizations embedded in Flash. 


1 Introduction 


The performance of Web servers plays a key role in 
satisfying the needs of a large and growing commu- 
nity of Web users. Portable high-performance Web 
servers reduce the hardware cost of meeting a given 
service demand and provide the flexibility to change 
hardware platforms and operating systems based on 
cost, availability, or performance considerations. 

Web servers rely on caching of frequently- 
requested Web content in main memory to achieve 
throughput rates of thousands of requests per sec- 
ond, despite the long latency of disk operations. 
Since the data set size of Web workloads typically 
exceed the capacity of a server’s main memory, a 
high-performance Web server must be structured 
such that it can overlap the serving of requests for 
cached content with concurrent disk operations that 
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fetch requested content not currently cached in main 
memory. 

Web servers take different approaches to achiev- 
ing this concurrency. Servers using a single-process 
event-driven (SPED) architecture can provide excel- 
lent performance for cached workloads, where most 
requested content can be kept in main memory. 
The Zeus server [32] and the original Harvest /Squid 
proxy caches employ the SPED architecture’. 

On workloads that exceed that capacity of the 
server cache, servers with multi-process (MP) or 
multi-threaded (MT) architectures usually perform 
best. Apache, a widely-used Web server, uses the 
MP architecture on UNIX operating systems and 
the MT architecture on the Microsoft Windows NT 
operating system. 

This paper presents a new portable Web server 
architecture, called asymmetric multi-process event- 
driven (AMPED), and describes an implementation 
of this architecture, the Flash Web server. Flash 
nearly matches the performance of SPED servers on 
cached workloads while simultaneously matching or 
exceeding the performance of MP and MT servers 
on disk-intensive workloads. Moreover, Flash uses 
only standard APIs and is therefore easily portable. 

Flash’s AMPED architecture behaves like a single- 
process event-driven architecture when requested 
documents are cached and behaves similar to a 
multi-process or multi-threaded architecture when 
requests must be satisfied from disk. We qualita- 
tively and quantitatively compare the AMPED ar- 
chitecture to the SPED, MP, and MT approaches 
in the context of a single server implementation. Fi- 
nally, we experimentally compare the performance of 
Flash to that of Apache and Zeus on real workloads 
obtained from server logs, and on two operating sys- 
tems. 

The rest of this paper is structured as follows: Sec- 
tion 2 explains the basic processing steps required 
of all Web servers and provides the background for 


1Zeus can be configured to use multiple SPED processes, 
particularly when running on multiprocessor systems 
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Figure |: Simplified Request Processing Steps 


the following discussion. In Section 3, we discuss the 
asynchronous multi-process event-driven (AMPED), 
the single-process event-driven (SPED), the multi- 
process (MP), and the multi-threaded (MT) archi- 
tectures. We then discuss the expected architecture- 
based performance characteristics in Section 4 be- 
fore discussing the implementation of the Flash Web 
server in Section 5. Using real and synthetic work- 
loads, we evaluate the performance of all four server 
architectures and the Apache and Zeus servers in 
Section 6. 


2 Background 


In this section, we briefly describe the basic pro- 
cessing steps performed by an HTTP (Web) server. 
HTTP clients use the TCP transport protocol to 
contact Web servers and request content. The client 
opens a TCP connection to the server, and transmits 
a HTTP request header that specifies the requested 
content. 

Static content is stored on the server in the form 
of disk files. Dynamic content is generated upon 
request by auxiliary application programs running 
on the server. Once the server has obtained the 
requested content, it transmits a HTTP response 
header followed by the requested data, if applicable, 
on the client’s TCP connection. 

For clarity, the following discussion focuses on 
serving HTTP/1.0 requests for static content on a 
UNIX-like operating system. However, all of the 
Web server architectures discussed in this paper 
are fully capable of handling dynamically-generated 
content. Likewise, the basic steps described below 
are similar for HTTP/1.1 requests, and for other op- 
erating systems, like Windows NT. 

The basic sequential steps for serving a request for 
static content are illustrated in Figure 1, and consist 
of the following: 

Accept client connection - accept an incoming 
connection from a client by performing an accept 
operation on the server’s listen socket. This cre- 
ates a new socket associated with the client connec- 
tion. 

Read request - read the HTTP request header 
from the client connection’s socket and parse the 
header for the requested URL and options. 

Find file - check the server filesystem to see if the 
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requested content file exists and the client has appro- 
priate permissions. The file’s size and last modifica- 
tion time are obtained for inclusion in the response 
header. 

Send response header - transmit the HTTP re- 
sponse header on the client connection’s socket. 
Read file - read the file data (or part of it, for larger 
files) from the filesystem. 

Send data - transmit the requested content (or part 
of it) on the client connection’s socket. For larger 
files, the “Read file’ and “Send data” steps are re- 
peated until all of the requested content is transmit- 
ted. 

All of these steps involve operations that can po- 
tentially block. Operations that read data or accept 
connections from a socket may block if the expected 
data has not yet arrived from the client. Opera- 
tions that write to a socket may block if the TCP 
send buffers are full due to limited network capacity. 
Operations that test a file’s validity (using stat()) 
or open the file (using open()) can block until any 
necessary disk accesses complete. Likewise, read- 
ing a file (using read()) or accessing data from a 
memory-mapped file region can block while data is 
read from disk. 

Therefore, a high-performance Web server must 
interleave the sequential steps associated with the 
serving of multiple requests in order to overlap CPU 
processing with disk accesses and network commu- 
nication. The server’s architecture determines what 
strategy is used to achieve this interleaving. Differ- 
ent server architectures are described in Section 3. 

In addition to its architecture, the performance of 
a Web server implementation is also influenced by 
various optimizations, such as caching. In Section 5, 
we discuss specific optimizations used in the Flash 
Web server. 


3 Server Architectures 


In this section, we describe our proposed asym- 
metric multi-process event-driven (AMPED) archi- 
tecture, as well as the existing single-process event- 
driven (SPED), multi-process (MP), and multi- 
threaded (MT) architectures. 


3.1 Multi-process 


In the multi-process (MP) architecture, a process 
is assigned to execute the basic steps associated with 
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Process 1 





Figure 2: Multi-Process - In the MP model, each 
server process handles one request at a time. Pro- 
cesses execute the processing stages sequentially. 


serving a client request sequentially. The process 
performs all the steps related to one HTTP request 
before it accepts a new request. Since multiple pro- 
cesses are employed (typically 20-200), many HTTP 
requests can be served concurrently. Overlapping of 
disk activity, CPU processing and network connec- 
tivity occurs naturally, because the operating sys- 
tem switches to a runnable process whenever the 
currently active process blocks. 

Since each process has its own private address 
space, no synchronization is necessary to handle the 
processing of different HTTP requests?. However, 
it may be more difficult to perform optimizations 
in this architecture that rely on global information, 
such as a shared cache of valid URLs. Figure 2 il- 
lustrates the MP architecture. 


3.2 Multi-threaded 


Multi-threaded (MT) servers, depicted in Fig- 
ure 3, employ multiple independent threads of con- 
trol operating within a single shared address space. 
Each thread performs all the steps associated with 
one HTTP request before accepting a new request, 
similar to the MP model’s use of a process. 

The primary difference between the MP and the 
MT architecture, however, is that all threads can 
share global variables. The use of a single shared 
address space lends itself easily to optimizations that 
rely on shared state. However, the threads must use 
some form of synchronization to control access to 
the shared data. 

The MT model requires that the operating sys- 
tem provides support for kernel threads. That is, 
when one thread blocks on an I/O operation, other 
runnable threads within the same address space 
must remain eligible for execution. Some operat- 
ing systems (e.g., FreeBSD 2.2.6) provide only user- 
level thread libraries without kernel support. Such 
systems cannot effectively support MT servers. 


2Synchronization is necessary inside the OS to accept in- 
coming connections, since the accept queue is shared 





Figure 3: Multi-Threaded - The MT model uses 
a single address space with multiple concurrent 
threads of execution. Each thread handles a request. 


3.3 Single-process event-driven 


The single-process event-driven (SPED) architec- 
ture uses a single event-driven server process to per- 
form concurrent processing of multiple HTTP re- 
quests. The server uses non-blocking systems calls 
to perform asynchronous I/O operations. An oper- 
ation like the BSD UNIX select or the System V 
poll is used to check for I/O operations that have 
completed. Figure 4 depicts the SPED architecture. 

A SPED server can be thought of as a state ma- 
chine that performs one basic step associated with 
the serving of an HTTP request at a time, thus in- 
terleaving the processing steps associated with many 
HTTP requests. In each iteration, the server per- 
forms a select to check for completed I/O events 
(new connection arrivals, completed file operations, 
client sockets that have received data or have space 
in their send buffers.) When an I/O event is ready, it 
completes the corresponding basic step and initiates 
the next step associated with the HTTP request, if 
appropriate. 

In principle, a SPED server is able to overlap the 
CPU, disk and network operations associated with 
the serving of many HTTP requests, in the context 
of a single process and a single thread of control. 
As a result, the overheads of context switching and 
thread synchronization in the MP and MT architec- 
tures are avoided. However, a problem associated 
with SPED servers is that many current operating 
systems do not provide suitable support for asyn- 
chronous disk operations. 

In these operating systems, non-blocking read 
and write operations work as expected on network 
sockets and pipes, but may actually block when used 
on disk files. As a result, supposedly non-blocking 
read operations on files may still block the caller 
while disk I/O is in progress. Both operating sys- 
tems used in our experiments exhibit this behav- 
ior (FreeBSD 2.2.6 and Solaris 2.6). To the best of 
our knowledge, the same is true for most versions of 
UNIX. 

Many UNIX systems provide alternate APIs that 
implement true asynchronous disk I/O, but these 
APIs are generally not integrated with the select 
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Figure 4: Single Process Event Driven - The SPED 
model uses a single process to perform all client pro- 
cessing and disk activity in an event-driven manner. 


operation. This makes it difficult or impossible to 
simultaneously check for completion of network and 
disk I/O events in an efficient manner. Moreover, 
operations such as open and stat on file descriptors 
may still be blocking. 

For these reasons, existing SPED servers do not 
use these special asynchronous disk interfaces. As 
a result, file read operations that do not hit in the 
file cache may cause the main server thread to block, 
causing some loss in concurrency and performance. 


3.4 Asymmetric Multi-Process Event- 
Driven 


The Asymmetric Multi-Process Event-Driven 
(AMPED) architecture, illustrated in Figure 5, com- 
bines the event-driven approach of the SPED archi- 
tecture with multiple helper processes (or threads) 
that handle blocking disk I/O operations. By de- 
fault, the main event-driven process handles all pro- 
cessing steps associated with HTTP requests. When 
a disk operation is necessary (e.g., because a file is 
requested that is not likely to be in the main memory 
file cache), the main server process instructs a helper 
via an inter-process communication (IPC) channel 
(e.g., a pipe) to perform the potentially blocking op- 
eration. Once the operation completes, the helper 
returns a notification via IPC; the main server pro- 
cess learns of this event like any other I/O comple- 
tion event via select. 

The AMPED architecture strives to preserve the 
efficiency of the SPED architecture on operations 
other than disk reads, but avoids the performance 
problems suffered by SPED due to inappropriate 
support for asynchronous disk reads in many op- 
erating systems. AMPED achieves this using only 
support that is widely available in modern operat- 
ing systems. 

In a UNIX system, AMPED uses the standard 
non-blocking read, write, and accept system calls 
on sockets and pipes, and the select system call to 
test for I/O completion. The mmap operation is used 
to access data from the filesystem and the mincore 
operation is used to check if a file is in main memory. 

Note that the helpers can be implemented either 
as kernel threads within the main server process or 
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Figure 5: Asymmetric Multi-Process Event Driven - 
The AMPED model uses a single process for event- 
driven request processing, but has other helper pro- 
cesses to handle some disk operations. 


as separate processes. Even when helpers are imple- 
mented as separate processes, the use of mmap allows 
the helpers to initiate the reading of a file from disk 
without introducing additional data copying. In this 
case, both the main server process and the helper 
mmap a requested file. The helper touches all the 
pages in its memory mapping. Once finished, it no- 
tifies the main server process that it is now safe to 
transmit the file without the risk of blocking. 


4 Design comparison 


In this section, we present a qualitative compar- 
ison of the performance characteristics and possi- 
ble optimizations in the various Web server archi- 
tectures presented in the previous section. 


4.1 Performance characteristics 


Disk operations - The cost of handling disk activ- 
ity varies between the architectures based on what, 
if any, circumstances cause all request processing to 
stop while a disk operation is in progress. In the 
MP and MT models, only the process or thread that 
causes the disk activity is blocked. In AMPED, the 
helper processes are used to perform the blocking 
disk actions, so while they are blocked, the server 
process is still available to handle other requests. 
The extra cost in the AMPED model is due to the 
inter-process communication between the server and 
the helpers. In SPED, one process handles all client 
interaction as well as disk activity, so all user-level 
processing stops whenever any request requires disk 
activity. 


Memory effects - The server’s memory consump- 
tion affects the space available for the filesystem 
cache. The SPED architecture has small mem- 
ory requirements, since it has only one process and 
one stack. When compared to SPED, the MT 
model incurs some additional memory consumption 
and kernel resources, proportional to the number of 
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threads employed (i.e., the maximal number of con- 
currently served HTTP requests). AMPED’s helper 
processes cause additional overhead, but the helpers 
have small application-level memory demands and a 
helper is needed only per concurrent disk operation, 
not for each concurrently served HTTP request. The 
MP model incurs the cost of a separate process per 
concurrently served HTTP request, which has sub- 
stantial memory and kernel overheads. 


Disk utilization - The number of concurrent disk 
requests that a server can generate affects whether 
it can benefit from multiple disks and disk head 
scheduling. The MP/MT models can cause one 
disk request per process/thread, while the AMPED 
model can generate one request per helper. In con- 
trast, since all user-level processing stops in the 
SPED architecture whenever it accesses the disk, it 
can only generate one disk request at a time. As a 
result, it cannot benefit from multiple disks or disk 
head scheduling. 


4.2 Cost/Benefits of optimizations & 
features 


The server architecture also impacts the feasibility 
and profitability of certain types of Web server op- 
timizations and features. We compare the tradeoffs 
necessary in the various architectures from a quali- 
tative standpoint. 


Information gathering - Web servers use informa- 
tion about recent requests for accounting purposes 
and to improve performance, but the cost of gather- 
ing this information across all connections varies in 
the different models. In the MP model, some form of 
interprocess communication must be used to consol- 
idate data. The MT model either requires maintain- 
ing per-thread statistics and periodic consolidation 
or fine-grained synchronization on global variables. 
The SPED and AMPED architectures simplify infor- 
mation gathering since all requests are processed in 
a centralized fashion, eliminating the need for syn- 
chronization or interprocess communications when 
using shared state. 


Application-level Caching - Web servers can em- 
ploy application-level caching to reduce computation 
by using memory to store previous results, such as 
response headers and file mappings for frequently re- 
quested content. However, the cache memory com- 
petes with the filesystem cache for physical memory, 
so this technique must be applied carefully. In the 
MP model, each process may have its own cache 
in order to reduce interprocess communication and 
synchronization. The multiple caches increase the 
number of compulsory misses and they lead to less 


efficient use of memory. The MT model uses a sin- 
gle cache, but the data accesses/updates must be 
coordinated through synchronization mechanisms to 
avoid race conditions. Both AMPED and SPED can 
use a single cache without synchronization. 


Long-lived connections - Long-lived connections 
occur in Web servers due to clients with slow links 
(such as modems), or through persistent connections 
in HTTP 1.1. In both cases, some server-side re- 
sources are committed for the duration of the con- 
nection. The cost of long-lived connections on the 
server depends on the resource being occupied. In 
AMPED and SPED, this cost is a file descriptor, 
application-level connection information, and some 
kernel state for the connection. The MT and MP 
models add the overhead of an extra thread or pro- 
cess, respectively, for each connection. 


5 Flash implementation 


The Flash Web server is a high-performance im- 
plementation of the AMPED architecture that uses 
aggressive caching and other techniques to maximize 
its performance. In this section, we describe the im- 
plementation of the Flash Web server and some of 
the optimization techniques used. 


5.1 Overview 


The Flash Web server implements the AMPED 
architecture described in Section 3. It uses a single 
non-blocking server process assisted by helper pro- 
cesses. The server process is responsible for all in- 
teraction with clients and CGI applications [26], as 
well as control of the helper processes. The helper 
processes are responsible for performing all of the 
actions that may result in synchronous disk activ- 
ity. Separate processes were chosen instead of kernel 
threads to implement the helpers, in order to ensure 
portability of Flash to operating systems that do not 
(yet) support kernel threads, such as FreeBSD 2.2.6. 

The server is divided into modules that perform 
the various request processing steps mentioned in 
Section 2 and modules that handle various caching 
functions. Three types of caches are maintained: 
filename translations, response headers, and file 
mappings. These caches and their function are ex- 
plained below. 

The helper processes are responsible for perform- 
ing pathname translations and for bringing disk 
blocks into memory. These processes are dynami- 
cally spawned by the server process and are kept in 
reserve when not active. Each process operates syn- 
chronously, waiting on the server for new requests 
and handling only one request at a time. To min- 
imize interprocess communication, helpers only re- 
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turn a completion notification to the server, rather 
than sending any file content they may have loaded 
from disk. 


5.2 Pathname Translation Caching 


The pathname translation cache maintains a 
list of mappings between requested filenames 
(e.g., “/~bob”) and actual files on disk (e.g., 
/home/users/bob/public_html/index.html). This 
cache allows Flash to avoid using the pathname 
translation helpers for every incoming request. It 
reduces the processing needed for pathname trans- 
lations, and it reduces the number of translation 
helpers needed by the server. As a result, the mem- 
ory spent on the cache can be recovered by the re- 
duction in memory used by helper processes. 


5.3 Response Header Caching 


HTTP servers prepend file data with a response 
header containing information about the file and 
the server, and this information can be cached and 
reused when the same files are repeatedly requested. 
Since the response header is tied to the underlying 
file, this cache does not need its own invalidation 
mechanism. Instead, when the mapping cache de- 
tects that a cached file has changed, the correspond- 
ing response header is regenerated. 


5.4 Mapped Files 


Flash retains a cache of memory-mapped files to 
reduce the number of map/unmap operations nec- 
essary for request processing. Memory-mapped files 
provide a convenient mechanism to avoid extra data 
copying and double-buffering, but they require ex- 
tra system calls to create and remove the mappings. 
Mappings for frequently-requested files can be kept 
and reused, but unused mappings can increase ker- 
nel bookkeeping and degrade performance. 

The mapping cache operates on “chunks” of files 
and lazily unmaps them when too much data has 
been mapped. Small files occupy one chunk each, 
while large files are split into multiple chunks. Inac- 
tive chunks are maintained in an LRU free list, and 
are unmapped when this list grows too large. We use 
LRU to approximate the “clock” page replacement 
algorithm used in many operating systems, with the 
goal of mapping only what is likely to be in mem- 
ory. All mapped file pages are tested for memory 
residency via mincore() before use. 


5.5 Byte Position Alignment 


The writev() system call allows applications 
to send multiple discontiguous memory regions in 
one operation. High-performance Web servers use 
it to send response headers followed by file data. 
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However, its use can cause misaligned data copy- 
ing within the operating system, degrading perfor- 
mance. The extra cost for misaligned data is pro- 
portional to the amount of data being copied. 

The problem arises when the OS networking code 
copies the various memory regions specified in a 
writev operation into a contiguous kernel buffer. 
If the size of the HTTP response header stored in 
the first region has a length that is not a multiple 
of the machine’s word size, then the copying of all 
subsequent regions is misaligned. 

Flash avoids this problem by aligning all response 
headers on 32-byte boundaries and padding their 
lengths to be a multiple of 32 bytes. It adds charac- 
ters to variable length fields in the HTTP response 
header (e.g., the server name) to do the padding. 
The choice of 32 bytes rather than word-alignment 
is to target systems with 32-byte cache lines, as 
some systems may be optimized for copying on cache 
boundaries. 


5.6 Dynamic Content Generation 


The Flash Web server handles the serving of dy- 
namic data using mechanisms similar to those used 
in other Web servers. When a request arrives for a 
dynamic document, the server forwards the request 
to the corresponding auxiliary (CGI-bin) application 
process that generates the content via a pipe. If a 
process does not currently exist, the server creates 
(e.g., forks) it. 

The resulting data is transmitted by the server 
just like static content, except that the data is read 
from a descriptor associated with the CGI process’ 
pipe, rather than a file. The server process allows the 
CGI application process to be persistent, amortizing 
the cost of creating the application over multiple re- 
quests. This is similar to the FastCGI [27] interface 
and it provides similar benefits. Since the CGI ap- 
plications run in separate processes from the server, 
they can block for disk activity or other reasons and 
perform arbitrarily long computations without af- 
fecting the server. 


5.7 Memory Residency Testing 


Flash uses the mincore() system call, which is 
available in most modern UNIX systems, to deter- 
mine if mapped file pages are memory resident. In 
operating systems that don’t support this operation 
but provide the mlock() system call to lock memory 
pages (e.g., Compaq’s Tru64 UNIX, formerly Digital 
Unix), Flash could use the latter to control its file 
cache management, eliminating the need for memory 
residency testing. 

Should no suitable operations be available in a 
given operating system to control the file cache or 
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test for memory residency, it may be possible to use 
a feedback-based heuristic to minimize blocking on 
disk I/O. Here, Flash could run the clock algorithm 
to predict which cached file pages are memory res- 
ident. The prediction can adapt to changes in the 
amount of memory available to the file cache by us- 
ing continuous feedback from performance counters 
that keep track of page faults and/or associated disk 
accesses. 


6 Performance Evaluation 


In this section, we present experimental results 
that compare the performance of the different Web 
server architectures presented in Section 3 on real 
workloads. Furthermore, we present comparative 
performance results for Flash and two state-of-the- 
art Web servers, Apache [1] and Zeus [32], on syn- 
thetic and real workloads. Finally, we present results 
that quantify the performance impact of the various 
performance optimizations included in Flash. 

To enable a meaningful comparison of different ar- 
chitectures by eliminating variations stemming from 
implementation differences, the same Flash code 
base is used to build four servers, based on the 
AMPED (Flash), MT (Flash-MT), MP (Flash-MP), 
and SPED (Flash-SPED) architectures. These four 
servers represent all the architectures discussed in 
this paper, and they were developed by replacing 
Flash’s event/helper dispatch mechanism with the 
suitable counterparts in the other architectures. In 
all other respects, however, they are identical to the 
standard, AMPED-based version of Flash and use 
the same techniques and optimizations. 

In addition, we compare these servers with two 
widely-used production Web servers, Zeus v1.30 (a 
high-performance server using the SPED architec- 
ture), and Apache v1.3.1 (based on the MP archi- 
tecture), to provide points of reference. 

In our tests, the Flash-MP and Apache servers use 
32 server processes and Flash-MT uses 64 threads. 
Zeus was configured as a single process for the ex- 
periments using synthetic workloads, and in a two- 
process configuration advised by Zeus for the real 
workload tests. Since the SPED-based Zeus can 
block on disk I/O, using multiple server processes 
can yield some performance improvements even on 
a uniprocessor platform, since it allows the overlap- 
ping of computation and disk I/O. 

Both Flash-MT and Flash use a memory-mapped 
file cache with a 128 MB limit and a pathname cache 
limit of 6000 entries. Each Flash-MP process has a 
mapped file cache limit of 4 MB and a pathname 
cache of 200 entries. Note that the caches in an MP 
server have to be configured smaller, since they are 


replicated in each process. 

The experiments were performed with the servers 
running on two different operating systems, Solaris 
2.6 and FreeBSD 2.2.6. All tests use the same 
server hardware, based on a 333 MHz Pentium II 
CPU with 128 MB of memory and multiple 100 
Mbit/s Ethernet interfaces. A switched Fast Eth- 
ernet connects the server machine to the client ma- 
chines that generate the workload. Our client soft- 
ware is an event-driven program that simulates mul- 
tiple HTTP clients [3]. Each simulated HTTP client 
makes HTTP requests as fast as the server can han- 
dle them. 


6.1 Synthetic Workload 


In the first experiment, a set of clients repeatedly 
request the same file, where the file size is varied in 
each test. The simplicity of the workload in this test 
allows the servers to perform at their highest capac- 
ity, since the requested file is cached in the server’s 
main memory. The results are shown in Figures 6 
(Solaris) and 7 (FreeBSD). The left-hand side graphs 
plot the servers’ total output bandwidth against the 
requested file size. The connection rate for small 
files is shown separately on the right. 

Results indicate that the choice of architecture has 
little impact on a server’s performance on a triv- 
ial, cached workload. In addition, the Flash vari- 
ants compare favorably to Zeus, affirming the ab- 
solute performance of the Flash-based implementa- 
tion. The Apache server achieves significantly lower 
performance on both operating systems and over the 
entire range of file sizes, most likely the result of the 
more aggressive optimizations employed in the Flash 
versions and presumably also in Zeus. 

Flash-SPED slightly outperforms Flash because 
the AMPED model tests the memory-residency of 
files before sending them. Slight lags in the perfor- 
mance of Flash-MT and Flash-MP are likely due to 
the extra kernel overhead (context switching, etc.) 
in these architectures. Zeus’ anomalous behavior 
on FreeBSD for file sizes between 10 and 100 KB 
appears to stem from the byte alignment problem 
mentioned in Section 5.5. 

All servers enjoy substantially higher performance 
when run under FreeBSD as opposed to Solaris. The 
relative performance of the servers is not strongly 
affected by the operating system. 


6.2 


While the single-file test can indicate a server’s 
maximum performance on a cached workload, it 
gives little indication of its performance on real 
workloads. In the next experiment, the servers are 
subjected to a more realistic load. We generate a 
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Figure 6: Solaris single file test — On this trivial test, server architecture seems to have little impact on 
performance. The aggressive optimizations in Flash and Zeus cause them to outperform Apache. 
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Figure 7: FreeBSD single file test — The higher network performance of FreeBSD magnifies the difference 
between Apache and the rest when compared to Solaris. The shape of the Zeus curve between 10 kBytes 
and 100 kBytes is likely due to the byte alignment problem mentioned in Section 5.5 


client request stream by replaying access logs from 
existing Web servers. 


Figure 8 shows the throughput in Mb/sec achieved 
with various Web servers on two different work- 
loads. The “CS trace” was obtained from the logs 
of Rice University’s Computer Science departmen- 
tal Web server. The “Owlnet trace” reflects traces 
obtained from a Rice Web server that provides per- 
sonal Web pages for approximately 4500 students 
and staff members. The results were obtained with 
the Web servers running on Solaris. 


The results show that Flash with its AMPED ar- 
chitecture achieves the highest throughput on both 
workloads. Apache achieves the lowest performance. 
The comparison with Flash-MP shows that this is 
only in part the result of its MP architecture, and 
mostly due to its lack of aggressive optimizations like 
those used in Flash. 


The Owlnet trace has a smaller dataset size than 
the CS trace, and it therefore achieves better cache 


locality in the server. As a result, Flash-SPED’s 
relative performance is much better on this trace, 
while MP performs well on the more disk-intensive 
CS trace. Even though the Owlnet trace has high lo- 
cality, its average transfer size is smaller than the CS 
trace, resulting in roughly comparable bandwidth 
numbers. 


A second experiment evaluates server performance 
under realistic workloads with a range of dataset 
sizes (and therefore working set sizes). To generate 
an input stream with a given dataset size, we use 
the access logs from Rice’s ECE departmental Web 
server and truncate them as appropriate to achieve a 
given dataset size. The clients then replay this trun- 
cated log as a loop to generate requests. In both ex- 
periments, two client machines with 32 clients each 
are used to generate the workload. 


Figures 9 (BSD) and 10 (Solaris) shows the perfor- 
mance, measured as the total output bandwidth, of 
the various servers under real workload and various 
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Figure 8: Performance on Rice Server Traces/Solaris 
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Figure 9: FreeBSD Real Workload - The SPED architecture is ideally suited for cached workloads, and 
when the working set fits in cache, Flash mimics Flash-SPED. However, Flash-SPED’s performance drops 


drastically when operating on disk-bound workloads. 


dataset sizes. We report output bandwidth instead 
of request/sec in this experiment, because truncat- 
ing the logs at different points to vary the dataset 
size also changes the size distribution of requested 
content. This causes fluctuations in the throughput 
in requests/sec, but the output bandwidth is less 
sensitive to this effect. 

The performance of all the servers declines as the 
dataset size increases, and there is a significant drop 
at the point when the working set size (which is re- 
lated to the dataset size) exceeds the server’s effec- 
tive main memory cache size. Beyond this point, the 
servers are essentially disk bound. Several observa- 
tion can be made based on these results: 


e Flash is very competitive with Flash-SPED on 
cached workloads, and at the same time exceeds 
or meets the performance of the MP servers 
on disk-bound workloads. This confirms that 


Flash with its AMPED architecture is able to 
combine the best of other architectures across a 
wide range of workloads. This goal was central 
to the design of the AMPED architecture. 


The slight performance difference between 
Flash and Flash-SPED on the cached workloads 
reflects the overhead of checking for cache resi- 
dency of requested content in Flash. Since the 
data is already in memory, this test causes un- 
necessary overhead on cached workloads. 


The SPED architecture performs well for 
cached workloads but its performance deteri- 
orates quickly as disk activity increases. This 
confirms our earlier reasoning about the perfor- 
mance tradeoffs associated with this architec- 
ture. The same behavior can be seen in the 
SPED-based Zeus’ performance, although its 
absolute performance falls short of the various 
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Figure 10: Solaris Real Workload - The Flash-MT server has comparable performance to Flash for both 
in-core and disk-bound workloads. This result was achieved by carefully minimizing lock contention, adding 
complexity to the code. Without this effort, the disk-bound results otherwise resembled Flash-SPED. 


Flash-derived servers. 


e The performance of Flash MP server falls signif- 
icantly short of that achieved with the other ar- 
chitectures on cached workloads. This is likely 
the result of the smaller user-level caches used 
in Flash-MP as compared to the other Flash 
versions. 


e The choice of an operating system has a signif- 
icant impact on Web server performance. Per- 
formance results obtained on Solaris are up to 
50% lower than those obtained on FreeBSD. 
The operating system also has some impact on 
the relative performance of the various Web 
servers and architectures, but the trends are less 
clear. 


e Flash achieves higher throughput on disk- 
bound workloads because it can be more 
memory-efficient and causes less context switch- 
ing than MP servers. Flash only needs enough 
helper processes to keep the disk busy, rather 
than needing a process per connection. Ad- 
ditionally, the helper processes require little 
application-level memory. The combination of 
fewer total processes and small helper processes 
reduces memory consumption, leaving extra 
memory for the filesystem cache. 


e The performance of Zeus on FreeBSD appears 
to drop only after the data set exceeds 100 MB, 
while the other servers drop earlier. We believe 
this phenomenon is related to Zeus’s request- 
handling, which appears to give priority to re- 
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quests for small documents. Under full load, 
this tends to starve requests for large documents 
and thus causes the server to process a some- 
what smaller effective working set. The over- 
all lower performance under Solaris appears to 
mask this effect on that OS. 


e As explained above, Zeus uses a two-process 
configuration in this experiment, as advised by 
the vendor. It should be noted that this gives 
Zeus a slight advantage over the single-process 
Flash-SPED, since one process can continue to 
serve requests while the other is blocked on disk 


1/0. 


Results for the Flash-MT servers could not be pro- 
vided for FreeBSD 2.2.6, because that system lacks 
support for kernel threads. 


6.3. Flash Performance Breakdown 


The next experiment focuses on the Flash server 
and measures the contribution of its various opti- 
mizations on the achieved throughput. The configu- 
ration is identical to the single file test on FreeBSD, 
where clients repeatedly request a cached document 
of a given size. Figure 11 shows the throughput ob- 
tained by various versions of Flash with all combi- 
nations of the three main optimizations (pathname 
translation caching, mapped file caching, and re- 
sponse header caching). 

The results show that each of the optimizations 
has a significant impact on server throughput for 
cached content, with pathname translation caching 
providing the largest benefit. Since each of the op- 
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Figure 11: Flash Performance Breakdown - Without 
optimizations, Flash’s small-file performance would 
drop in half. The eight lines show the effect of vari- 
ous combinations of the caching optimizations. 


timization avoids a per-request cost, the impact is 
strongest on requests for small documents. 


6.4 Performance under WAN conditions 
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Figure 12: Adding clients - The low per-client over- 
heads of the MT, SPED and AMPED models cause 
stable performance when adding clients. Multiple 
application-level caches and per-process overheads 
cause the MP model’s performance to drop. 


Web server benchmarking in a LAN environment 
fails to evaluate an important aspect of real Web 
workloads, namely that fact that clients contact the 
server through a wide-area network. The limited 
bandwidth and packet losses of a WAN increase 
the average HTTP connection duration, when com- 
pared to LAN environment. As a result, at a given 
throughput in requests/second, a real server handles 
a significantly larger number of concurrent connec- 
tions than a server tested under LAN conditions [24]. 

The number of concurrent connections can have 
a significant impact on server performance [4]. Our 


next experiment measures the impact of the num- 
ber of concurrent HTTP connections on our various 
servers. Persistent connections were used to simu- 
late the effect of long-lasting WAN connections in a 
LAN-based testbed. We replay the ECE logs with a 
90MB data set size to expose the performance effects 
of a limited file cache size. In Figure 12 we see the 
performance under Solaris as the number of number 
of simultaneous clients is increased. 

The SPED, AMPED and MT servers display an 
initial rise in performance as the number of concur- 
rent connections increases. This increase is likely 
due to the added concurrency and various aggrega- 
tion effects. For instance, a large number of connec- 
tions increases the average number of completed I/O 
events reported in each select system call, amor- 
tizing the overhead of this operation over a larger 
number of I/O events. 

As the number of concurrent connections exceeds 
200, the performance of SPED and AMPED flat- 
tens while the MT server suffers a gradual decline 
in performance. This decline is related to the per- 
thread switching and space overhead of the MT ar- 
chitecture. The MP model suffers from additional 
per-process overhead, which results in a significant 
decline in performance as the number of concurrent 
connections increases. 


7 Related Work 


James Hu et al. [17] perform an analysis of Web 
server optimizations. They consider two different ar- 
chitectures, the multi-threaded architecture and one 
that employs a pool of threads, and evaluate their 
performance on UNIX systems as well as Windows 
NT using the WebStone benchmark. 

Various researchers have analyzed the process- 
ing costs of the different steps of HTTP request 
serving and have proposed improvements. Nahum 
et al. [25] compare existing high-performance ap- 
proaches with new socket APIs and evaluate their 
work on both single-file tests and other benchmarks. 
Yiming Hu et al. [18] extensively analyze an ear- 
lier version of Apache and implement a number of 
optimizations, improving performance especially for 
smaller requests. Yates et al. [31] measure the de- 
mands a server places on the operating system for 
various workloads types and service rates. Banga et 
al. [5] examine operating system support for event- 
driven servers and propose new APIs to remove bot- 
tlenecks observed with large numbers of concurrent 
connections. 

The Flash server and its AMPED architecture 
bear some resemblance to Thoth [9], a portable op- 
erating system and environment built using “multi- 
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process structuring.” This model of programming 
uses groups of processes called “teams” which coop- 
erate by passing messages to indicate activity. Par- 
allelism and asynchronous operation can be han- 
dled by having one process synchronously wait for 
an activity and then communicate its occurrence to 
an event-driven server. In this model, Flash’s disk 
helper processes can be seen as waiting for asyn- 
chronous events (completion of a disk access) and 
relaying that information to the main server process. 


The Harvest /Squid project [8] also uses the model 
of an event-driven server combined with helper pro- 
cesses waiting on slow actions. In that case, the 
server keeps its own DNS cache and uses a set 
of “dnsserver” processes to perform calls to the 
gethostbyname() library routine. Since the DNS 
lookup can cause the library routine to block, only 
the dnsserver process is affected. Whereas Flash 
uses the helper mechanism for blocking disk accesses, 
Harvest attempts to use the select() call to per- 
form non-blocking file accesses. As explained ear- 
lier, most UNIX systems do not support this use of 
select() and falsely indicate that the disk access 
will not block. Harvest also attempts to reduce the 
number of disk metadata operations. 


Given the impact of disk accesses on Web servers, 
new caching policies have been proposed in other 
work. Arlitt et al. [2] propose new caching poli- 
cies by analyzing server access logs and looking for 
similarities across servers. Cao et al. [7] introduce 
the Greedy DualSize caching policy which uses both 
access frequency and file size in making cache re- 
placement decisions. Other work has also analyzed 
various aspects of Web server workloads [11, 23]. 


Data copying within the operating system is a sig- 
nificant cost when processing large files, and several 
approaches have been proposed to alleviate the prob- 
lem. Thadani et al. [30] introduce a new API to read 
and send memory-mapped files without copying. IO- 
Lite [29] extends the fbufs [14] model to integrate 
filesystem, networking, interprocess communication, 
and application-level buffers using a set of uniform 
interfaces. Engler et al. [20] use low-level interaction 
between the Cheetah Web server and their exokernel 
to eliminate copying and streamline small-request 
handling. The Lava project uses similar techniques 
in a microkernel environment [22]. 


Other approaches for increasing Web server per- 
formance employ multiple machines. In this area, 
some work has focused on using multiple server 
nodes in parallel [6, 10, 13, 16, 19, 28], or sharing 
memory across machines [12, 15, 21]. 
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8 Conclusion 


This paper presents a new portable high- 
performance Web server architecture, called asym- 
metric multi-process event-driven (AMPED), and 
describes an implementation of this architecture, the 
Flash Web server. Flash nearly matches the perfor- 
mance of SPED servers on cached workloads while 
simultaneously matching or exceeding the perfor- 
mance of MP and MT servers on disk-intensive work- 
loads. Moreover, Flash uses only standard APIs 
available in modern operating systems and is there- 
fore easily portable. 

We present results of experiments to evaluate the 
impact of a Web server’s concurrency architecture 
on its performance. For this purpose, various server 
architectures were implemented from the same code 
base. Results show that Flash with its AMPED ar- 
chitecture can nearly match or exceed the perfor- 
mance of other architectures across a wide range of 
realistic workloads. 

Results also show that the Flash server’s perfor- 
mance exceeds that of the Zeus Web server by up 
to 30%, and it exceeds the performance of Apache 
by up to 50% on real workloads. Finally, we per- 
form experiments to show the contribution of the 
various optimizations embedded in Flash on its per- 
formance. 
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Abstract 


Usenet News is reaching its limits as current traffic 
strains the available infrastructure. News data volume 
increases steadily and competition with other Internet 
services has intensified. Consequently bandwidth re- 
quirements are often beyond that provided by typical 
links and the processing power needed exceeds a sin- 
gle system’s capabilities. A rapidly growing number of 
users, especially attracted by WWW, overloads commu- 
nication links and makes bandwidth a scarce resource. 
While an elaborate caching infrastructure was adopted 
for the WWW, Usenet News still uses most of its orig- 
inally defined infrastructure. Caching techniques have 
not yet been adopted on a large scale. We believe that 
this is due to the lack of efficient cache implementa- 
tions. In this paper we present a high performance cache 
server for Usenet News that helps to conserve network 
bandwidth, computing power, and disk storage and is 
compatible with the current infrastructure and standards. 
After a thorough comparison of existing news database 
formats and replacement strategies we designed and im- 
plemented NEWSCACHE to remedy Usenet News bottle- 
necks. We present an empirical comparison of different 
cache replacement strategies as well as an evaluation of 
the use of NEWSCACHE as a news server. 


1 Introduction 


Usenet News provides a global distributed blackboard 
on top of other networks. It consists of a set of hierar- 
chical newsgroups which are dedicated to specific top- 
ics. Articles or messages are submitted (posted) to one 
or more newsgroups and are replicated to all Usenet sites 
holding one of the newsgroups the article was posted to 
[1]. The newsgroups that are stored on a news server 


*This work was supported in part by a grant from the Hewlett- 
Packard European Internet Initiative. 


and thus provided to its clients are defined by the news 
server’s administrator. 


The world-wide set of cooperating news servers makes 
up the distribution infrastructure of the News system. 
Articles are distributed among news servers using the 
Network News Transfer Protocol (NNTP) which is de- 
fined in RFC977 [2]. In recent years several exten- 
sions have been applied to NNTP. These are currently 
available as an Internet draft [3] which will supersede 
RFC977 within the next few months. The format of 
Usenet messages is defined in [4]. 


News readers provide the user interface for reading 
News and interact with their news server using the Net- 
work News Reader Protocol (NNRP). NNRP is actually 
the subset of NNTP that is used by news readers. Since 
the news reader stores data specific to each news server, 
such as article numbers to keep track of read articles, the 
user must always connect to the same news server to get 
a consistent view. 


The number of newsgroups (currently about 55000! )and 
users is growing steadily. At the infrastructure level 
this implies growing amounts of data that need to be 
distributed and pushes existing News infrastructure to 
its limits [5, 6]. Section 2 gives an introduction to the 
current News infrastructure, its problems—which are 
mainly caused by the lack of scalability due to News’s n 
copy semantics that causes high bandwidth and resource 
consumptions—and possible solution strategies. 


A news server maintains a set of databases and log files 
to store and monitor the news spool which are central 
to the performance of the system as a whole. These 
databases are explained in Section 3 along with a com- 
parison of the organization of these databases as imple- 
mented in various well-known news servers and NEWS- 
CACHE itself. 


'This figure is taken from news. tuwien.ac.at and may vary 
according to the newsfeed available on a specific news server. 
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In Section 4 we present the design and implementation 
of NEWSCACHE. We explain the replacement strategy 
used for NEWSCACHE based on an analysis of various 
replacement strategies that can be used for a caching 
news server. Besides caching, our NEWSCACHE pro- 
vides additional and new features which are described in 
Section 5. Section 6 evaluates our implementation and 
Section 7 gives an outlook on future work. 


Related work is considered in Section 8 followed by our 
conclusions in Section 9. 


2 News, its Problems, and a Solution 


When a user posts an article to a newsgroup, the news 
reader transfers it to its news server via NNRP. Then the 
article is distributed among the news servers using the 
Network News Transfer Protocol (NNTP) [2, 3]. The 
news server keeps a copy of the article and forwards 
(feeds) it to its “neighboring” news servers that also hold 
the newsgroup that the article has been posted to. Those 
servers in turn forward it to their neighbors until all news 
servers that hold the newsgroup have received a copy of 
the article. 


No restrictions exist on the topology with which articles 
are distributed among the news servers. To prevent du- 
plicate delivery of the article two strategies are applied: 
each article carries a unique message identifier that al- 
lows a news server to identify whether it has already 
seen an article; additionally a news server adds its own 
name to the path header of every article it receives. This 
allows a news server to identify which news servers al- 
ready have seen this article and feeding to those is not 
necessary [7]. 


This simple infrastructure of News has provided flexi- 
ble and reliable service over the past years. The analysis 
of logfiles of large news servers, however, shows a dou- 
bling of article numbers nearly every 18 months by occa- 
sional bursts of growth [5]. In the current infrastructure 
these figures can easily be mapped onto network band- 
width requirements which are likely to grow at a similar 
rate. 


A main scalability problem stems from News’s n copy 
distribution semantics. As described above each article 
is copied to every news server holding the relevant news- 
group(s). Since a high percentage of the articles will not 
be read by anyone, copying all articles is highly redun- 
dant for a leaf node news server. Measurements at our 
university’s news server have shown that only 20% of all 
available newsgroups are actually read [8]. 


Currently a typical newsfeed requires the transfer of 
about 3-5GB of article data per day [6]. For a typ- 


ical site connected to the Internet via a T1 link (1.5 
MBit/s) News’s bandwidth requirements account for up 
to 35% of the total available bandwidth. This is the lower 
bound to guarantee news distribution without generating 
a backlog. A backlog might not be recoverable due to 
limited bandwidth and computing resources. If this oc- 
curs, the news service has to be decreased in terms of 
fewer available newsgroups and randomly unavailable 
articles. 


Another problem that has to be accounted for is the I/O 
load on the news server caused by the news traffic [9]. 
To illustrate this, consider our university’s hardware re- 
quirements for News: news.tuwien.ac.at is an 
UltraSPARC 2 system with 2 168MHz CPUs, 512MB 
main memory and uses highly-optimized NFS server 
hardware for the spool-directory, i.e. a 1|OOGB RAID4 
file server with a file system (WAFL) highly optimized 
for directory accesses and big directories, connected via 
100MBit FDDI to the UltraSPARC. Even with this ma- 
chine the number of newsgroups provided had to be cut 
down from about 45000 to 6000 newsgroups. Users can 
request additional newsgroups (from a total of 55000 
groups at the moment) via a WWW page [8]. 


News servers are responsible for both article distribu- 
tion and providing news service to their clients. Ad- 
ditional hardware requirements may be imposed by a 
high number of news clients. An architecture that sep- 
arates these two functionalities into a distribution back- 
bone and an access infrastructure would provide higher 
flexibility and scalability. This separation can be imple- 
mented by administrative and management measures [6] 
or by a new News infrastructure. In [10] we compared 
infrastructures for News and came to the following con- 
clusions: 


e The access infrastructure should be separated from 
the distribution infrastructure using cache servers. 
This makes it possible to provide a virtual full feed 
over a T1 link (1.5MBit/s) or a slower link. 


Leaf node news servers that are not part of the news 
distribution infrastructure can be replaced by cache 
servers. 


Servers with a full spool should form a distribution 
backbone where news articles are exchanged using 
multicast. Distribution of News via multicast is dis- 
cussed in [11]. 


If all clients were able to retrieve articles from sev- 
eral news servers, it would not be necessary for ev- 
ery news server to store all newsgroups that users 
might want to read. 
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NEWSCACHE is a cache server implementation intended 
to access the News infrastructure. Since it only uses 
NNRP, it fits seamlessly into the existing infrastruc- 
ture without requiring modifications to existing soft- 
ware. Each requested article is stored locally by NEWS- 
CACHE to satisfy successive requests without having to 
contact the news server again. This eliminates additional 
transfers, thus conserving bandwidth; decreases load on 
the news server; and reduces disk space requirements 
since only articles that actually are accessed need to be 
stored. Given n; is the number of accesses and sz; is 
the size of article 7 the reduction in bytes can be approx- 
imated as 


Reduction = > (nj; —1) * sz; [Bytes] 


This formula represents only the upper bound. An ar- 
ticle that has been replaced by another will have to be 
requested again, if it is again by a user. 


Caching is ideally applicable for News because of the 
lack of updates: articles do not change over time; they 
can only be added to a newsgroup or expire. This sim- 
plifies the application of caching considerably. 


3 News Database 


Each news server maintains a set of databases that store 
articles and newsgroups as well as meta-information. In 
the following sections we will explain the purpose of 
each database, how they are implemented by various 
news servers, and the improvements NEWSCACHE of- 
fers for each database. We looked at important and wide- 
spread news server implementations, such as the NNTP 
reference implementation [12], c-news [13] which is 
historically important and still has a large number of 
users, and INN [7] [14] which is the news server with 
the most installations nowadays. We have also included 
NNTPCACHE’s organization of the news database [15]— 
another cache server for News that was developed in par- 
allel with NEWSCACHE. 


3.1 Active Database 


The active database stores a list of all the newsgroups 
available on the news server along with the number of 
the first article (low watermark), the number of the last 
article (high watermark), a posting flag, which indicates 
the type of the newsgroup, and the creation times of a 
newsgroup. Articles are numbered sequentially within 
a newsgroup. Articles posted to different newsgroups, 
will have several article numbers (one for each news- 
group). The article number is site-specific, depending 


on the arrival order and must never be reused within a 
newsgroup. 


For the news server, the active database is necessary 
to calculate the article number(s) of newly arriving ar- 
ticles within their newsgroup(s). For the news reader, 
it provides an overview of the newsgroups available 
from the news server, the date the newsgroup has been 
created, and allows the news reader to estimate the 
total number of articles (total = hi_-watermark — 
lo.watermark + 1) and the number of unread articles 
(articles_unread = total —articles_read) within each 
newsgroup. 


Traditionally the active database is stored in two files 
(active and active. times). One listing the water- 
marks and the moderation status and the other one giv- 
ing the creation time of the newsgroups (c-news, INN, 
NNTP reference implementation). 


NEWSCACHE, however, stores all this information in 
one memory mapped database including the number of 
articles available in each newsgroup and a timestamp 
when a newsgroup has been requested the last time from 
the news server. 


An advantage of storing the number of articles within 
the active database is that articles need not be counted 
whenever a newsgroup is selected while still being able 
to provide an accurate count of the articles present in the 
newsgroup. 


NEWSCACHE uses timestamps to synchronize with 
its upstream news server. A configurable threshold 
value controls the frequency of cache updates (consis- 
tency checks) from the server. This is a trade-off be- 
tween cache coherence and bandwidth/connections to 
the server. A time interval of 0 for the update pe- 
riod of the database provides a fully coherent view of 
the database at the cost of increased connections (band- 
width). A bigger value means that articles will be avail- 
able to cache users with a slight delay. 


As far as we could find out, NNTPCACHE organizes its 
active database similar to NEWSCACHE. All the infor- 
mation is kept in one memory mapped file. 


3.2 Article and Newsgroup Database 


The article and newsgroup database stores all the news 
articles and maps the articles to the newsgroups which 
they have been posted to. Traditionally the newsgroup 
hierarchy is mapped onto a directory hierarchy and the 
articles are stored in separate files in their newsgroup 
directory. If an article is posted to several groups hard 
links are used to prevent multiple storing of an article (c- 
news, NNTP reference implementation, NNTPCACHE). 
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INN uses the same format but is able to use soft links 
which allows distribution of the News spool over multi- 
ple file systems. 


However, this approach has some drawbacks due to the 
fact that the average size of an article is rather small 
(about 2.5KB) [5, 6]. 


© On filesystems using a limited number of files per 
filesystem one can run out of file entries (inodes), 
despite enough disk space is available. 


e On filesystems with block sizes of 1 to 4KB up to 
100% of the real data volume can be wasted [5]. 


e Newsgroups with heavy traffic tend to be bottle- 
necks due to a linear lookup of files in the directory 
structure. 


To overcome the problems of this storage format, the 
current version of INN supports two alternatives: the 
timehash format is similar to the traditional format, but 
articles are divided into subdirectories based on the ar- 
rival timestamp. The cnfs format uses pre-configured 
buffer files of a configurable size for every newsgroup. 
Upon reaching the end of the buffer file, new articles are 
stored again from the beginning of the file. However, the 
disadvantage of this approach is that the article retention 
time cannot be controlled since articles get overwritten 
automatically when the buffer is full. The installation 
manual recommends to use the traditional format. Only 
if a full feed has to be maintained, cnfs is recommended. 
[14] 


Even though cnfs seems to be the best choice from a 
performance point of view, it cannot be used for a cache 
server because the size of the buffer files is fixed and 
available file system space cannot be flexibly reallocated 
between different newsgroups. Another disadvantage is 
that the article retention time cannot be controlled which 
is important for caching. 


NEWSCACHE in contrast uses a database for each news- 
group that stores articles with a size of less than 16KB. 
Larger articles are stored in the filesystem to keep the 
newsgroup database small and to improve the database’s 
caching behavior. The article size threshold is user- 
configurable and should be chosen in a way to utilize 
the filesystem’s block allocation as efficient as possible 
(most filesystems allocate disk space in chunks of 2” KB, 
where 7 is constant). 


The advantage of our approach is that it does not suffer 
from a limited number of files and the filesystem lookup 
is required for big articles (articles bigger than 16KB) 
only. However, newsgroups with many large articles still 
depend on the filesystem’s organization. 
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Since an article’s unique message identifiers and the per 
newsgroup article numbers must not be reused for other 
articles, the article itself has a virtually infinite lifetime. 
Thus the article itself cannot be changed and thus no 
coherency control messages are necessary which makes 
the caching of articles efficient and easy. 


When an article is submitted to or expired from a news- 
group the low and high watermarks of the newsgroup 
will change accordingly. This can be easily identified 
using NNTP’s group command which selects a news- 
group and reports the newsgroup’s watermarks. 


However, articles can be added to or removed from a 
newsgroup not only by submission or expiration but also 
via cancellation messages or by article reinstatement 
[3, 2]. While the former can be done by every Usenet 
user, the latter can only be done by the news server’s ad- 
ministrator. Failing to detect article cancellation is only 
a minor flaw but failing to detect article reinstatement 
has the effect that the user might miss these articles. Re- 
instatement of an article conforms to RFC977 [2] but 
since it occurs seldomly only few news readers handle it 
correctly. Most news readers mark articles not available 
on the news server as read which might not be the case 
(i.e., tin, xrn, slrn, MS Outlook Express). 


NEWSCACHE uses the listgroup command to ob- 
tain a list of all valid article numbers within the current 
newsgroup. Based on this list NEWSCACHE can identify 
a canceled article (the article exists in the cache but not 
on the server) or a reinstated article (the article exists on 
the server but not in the cache). 


3.3. Overview Database 


The overview database stores a short summary for each 
article. Using the overview database, a news reader can 
provide a faster overview of the articles available in a 
newsgroup. 


INN stores the overview database for each newsgroup as 
a single plain text file. Whenever an article is posted toa 
newsgroup, its overview record is appended to this file. 
If an article gets deleted or is expired in the newsgroup, 
the whole file has to be rewritten. 


NNTPCACHE takes the same approach except that the 
overview records for one group are split up into sev- 
eral files with 512 overview records per file. This is 
necessary since otherwise the whole overview database 
would have to be rewritten when a new record has to 
be inserted at the beginning of the file. This occurs fre- 
quently because NNTPCACHE has no control of when a 
client requests an overview record. Some news read- 
ers even request the overview records in reverse order, 
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to be able to present the newest articles first to the user 
while older records are being retrieved (e.g., Netscape). 
NNTPCACHE generates overview records on the fly if an 
article is not available and stores them in the overview 
database. 


NEWSCACHE always generates overview records for ar- 
ticles stored within the newsgroup’s memory mapped 
database on the fly. Overview records for other arti- 
cles (articles that have not been cached yet or articles 
bigger than 16KB) are also stored in the newsgroup’s 
database. This reduces the disk space necessary for 
NEWSCACHE by approximately 20%. Additionally, the 
overview database has its own memory allocation meth- 
ods based on memory mapped files to allow changes 
without the need to rewrite the entire file. 


A record in the overview database represents a sub- 
set of the corresponding article. Thus the same re- 
quirements as for the article database account for the 
overview database. When a news reader requests an 
overview record for a newsgroup, NEWSCACHE imme- 
diately prefetches all entries not yet cached since it is the 
most frequently used information. Most news readers 
will retrieve the overview database of the whole news- 
group whenever the newsgroup is selected by the user 
(e.g., tin, xrn) 


3.4 History Database 


The history database stores meta information about arti- 
cles and newsgroups. It stores the arrival time and ex- 
piration of an article along with its message identifier. 
This allows the news server to identify whether an article 
is offered again by another news server but has already 
been expired on the local server. It stores the creation 
and deletion time of newsgroups. The creation time is 
necessary to be able to inform news readers of newly 
created newsgroups. 


Usually, the history database is managed like a log file 
(c-news, INN), where new entries are appended at the 
end of the file. NEWSCACHE stores the creation times 
of the newsgroups within its active database. Storing 
the articles’ message identifier is not necessary because 
NEWSCACHE does not participate in the distribution of 
articles between news servers. It provides an exact im- 
age of its upstream news server, thus freeing NEWS- 
CACHE from having to identify duplicate articles. 


4 Implementation of NewsCache 


NEWSCACHE has been designed to be easily extendible 
and reusable. For this purpose we implemented a news 
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server class library that provides an interface to differ- 
ent kinds of news databases. The hierarchy is shown in 
Figure | using the notation presented in [16]. 


The abstract news server class (NServer) defines the in- 
terface that has to be implemented by all the news server 
classes and provides a factory method (getgroup () ) 
that lets the user create the news server’s news database. 


The local server class (LServer) implements an interface 
to a local news database. This class can serve as a base 
class for the implementation of a news server trimmed 
to the user’s requirements. The remote server class 
(RServer) implements an interface to access a database 
provided by a news server. It also allows for multiplex- 
ing between different news servers on a per newsgroup 
basis. The RServer class can be used as the communi- 
cation interface to a news server for a new news reader. 
The cache server class (CServer) inherits the function- 
ality from the LServer and the RServer classes. As a 
result, CServer provides an interface to the database of 
a news server with the ability to cache messages in the 
news database provided by the LServer class. 


Each news database is defined by its own interface 
(inherited from an abstract class). The access to the 
databases is controlled by the news server classes which 
means that a reference to the newsgroup databases has 
to be requested from the server component before a user 
(for NEWSCACHE this is the nnrpd class that handles 
client requests) of the library can access the newsgroup. 


For the databases used by the LServer and CServer 
classes, we implemented a Non Volatile Container class 
library. Instead of using the heap for memory allocation, 
the class library provides its own functions for allocat- 
ing and freeing memory by using memory mapped files. 
Using this memory allocation model we implemented a 
set of containers. NVcontainer provides all the meth- 
ods necessary for allocating and freeing memory from 
the mapped file. This functionality is inherited by all the 
subclasses of NVcontainer. At the moment we provide 
a list container (NVList), an externally linked hash table 
(NVHash), and an array (NVArray). Figure 2 shows the 
hierarchy of this library. 


Using memory mapped files has several advantages. The 
size of the database is not limited by the available virtual 
memory. A container’s content need not be written to or 
read from the disk explicitly. If the operating system 
caches file accesses, this approach has no performance 
penalty over the use of main memory. No swap space is 
consumed by this container class, since the cached data 
will be written back to the file instead of to the oper- 
ating system’s swap space. If the database should be 
shared by a set of processes, changes are visible to other 
processes immediately and no shared memory has to be 
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Figure 2: Inheritance hierarchy of the Non Volatile Con- 
tainer Class library 


allocated. However, memory mapped files also have a 
drawback: whenever more memory is necessary than 
available, the file has to be resized and remapped to a 
possibly different memory location. To reduce the per- 
formance penalty of this operation we allocate space in 
bigger chunks (64KB at the moment). 


For our implementation of the active database, we use 
the NVHash container. We use a externally linked hash 
table because it is not as complex as a balanced tree and 
more efficient as long as the number of elements is pre- 
dictable. Since the number of elements can be estimated 
a priori for the next few years this is not a big issue. 
Currently about 55000 newsgroups exist and up to now 
this number doubles every 18 months. Thus a hashtable 
with about 20000 entries will be sufficient for the next 
two years (about 120000 newsgroups divided by 20000 
entries gives between | and 6 comparisons per lookup). 
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Then the size of the hash table should be reconfigured 
which takes only a few seconds. Our implementation 
stores all information of the active database within the 
same database. 


For the newsgroup database, each newsgroup uses its 
own database to store news articles. Each database is 
stored within its own directory. The name of the direc- 
tory is derived from the name of the newsgroup (similar 
to INN). 


Compared to other implementations, we provide a so- 
phisticated newsgroup database. Only big articles (arti- 
cles bigger than 16KB at the moment) are stored using a 
separate file. All other information, be it a small article 
or an overview record, are stored in the same database. 
This reduces the number of files and keeps related in- 
formation together and thus improves caching behavior. 
To further reduce disk-space requirements we went one 
step beyond and store overview records only for articles 
that are stored externally or for articles where only the 
overview record has been requested. This performance 
penalty (about 20% as we will show in Section 6) is out- 
weighed by the disk space reduction, since the overview 
database is up to 20% of the size of the news database. 


4.1 Choice of Replacement Strategy 


A key determinant of the performance of cache systems 
is the replacement strategy. We have compared the re- 
placement strategies applicable to our domain in terms 
of the resulting network bandwidth and in their hit rates 
respectively. Where meaningful, the replacement strate- 
gies were compared on a per article basis and on a per 
newsgroup basis (the smallest unit to be removed is an 
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article or a newsgroup respectively). For the per news- 
group replacement strategies it is important to note that 
articles will also be removed when they are expired on 
the upstream news server. Otherwise the newsgroup will 
grow infinitely. A comparison of the strategies is de- 
picted in Figure 3 in terms of consumed network band- 
width and in Figure 4 in terms of their hit rates. The 
replacement strategies have been simulated using access 
patterns obtained from NEWSCACHE’s log files (logged 
over a 10 days period). 


It is interesting to note that a better hit rate does not 
necessarily imply less network bandwidth consumption. 
For instance biggest article first has nearly always a bet- 
ter hit rate than least frequently used but in some situa- 
tions transfers more bytes from its upstream news server. 


What we did not expect was that LRU on a per news- 
group basis (LRUG) performs better than LRU on a per 
article basis (LRUA). We assumed that LRUA has a finer 
granularity and thus will perform better. Our interpreta- 
tion is that the newsgroup should be seen as a unit and 
that an article’s access probability often can be estimated 
better by looking at all the articles in the group than by 
just looking at one article. Sometimes this generaliza- 
tion is not true and the hit rate can degrade even though 
the spool size is increased. 


We considered the following replacement strategies: 


BAF removes the biggest articles first, thus favoring 

newsgroups with small articles. This strategy as- 
sumes that only a few users read binary news- 
groups” and that those users should be penalized. 
This strategy is good when a good hit-rate for or- 
dinary News users (users not reading binary news- 
groups) should be provided. 
However, if many people are reading binary news- 
groups, as in our case, the hit rate will be poor. 
Thus if the major concern is to reduce the required 
network bandwidth BAF does not perform well. 


LFUA/LFUG removes the least frequently used arti- 
cle (LFUA) or least frequently newsgroup (LFUG) 
first. As expected LFUA performs poorly. It favors 
older articles that have been read more frequently 
and thus have already been read by most users. 
LFUG performs considerably better since it takes 
the overall interest in the newsgroup into account. 
The only problem is that LFU cannot adopt to new 
requirements quickly. This seems to be the main 
reason why it performs bad on small article spools 
and why it oscillates so heavily on small to average 


Newsgroups that mainly distribute programs or other big data like 
pictures are usually called binary newsgroups—some people think that 
those newsgroups should be banned from Usenet. 


sized spool sizes. 


LRUA/LRUG removes least recently used articles 
(LRUA) or newsgroups (LRUG) first. This strat- 
egy assumes that items that have not been accessed 
for a long time are no longer of interest. LRUA can 
adopt faster to changing requirements than LFUA 
because it does not take old accesses into account. 
Thus, as we expected the least recently used strat- 
egy performs better than LFUA. 


LETF removes articles with the least expiration time 
first. The drawback of this approach is that it treats 
all groups the same and does not take the article’s 
access patterns into account. However, it is better 
then BAF or LFUA since it takes into account that 
older articles are less interesting to Usenet users 
and thus are less likely to be accessed in the future. 


Initially we used a per newsgroup replacement strategy 
because it was the easiest way to implement article re- 
placement and imposed the smallest CPU load. Then we 
tested a hybrid replacement strategy (LRUA and LRUG 
mix) because we assumed that a per article replacement 
strategy would perform better. This did not prove true so 
we have gone back to LRUG. 


5 New and Additional Features 


NEWSCACHE’s design rationale is compatibility, scal- 
ability, and extendibility. Compatibility with the ex- 
isting infrastructure and scalability issues already have 
been addressed in previous sections. By extendibility 
we mean that we have included new functionality into 
NEWSCACHE and its design eases the addition of new 
features. 


Many news readers can interact with only one news 
server, thus tying the user to the server’s newsgroup se- 
lection. NEWSCACHE can remedy this situation by its 
transparent multiplexing functionality: it can simultane- 
ously cooperate with a set of news servers and combines 
them into one virtual news server for its clients. This 
feature can also be utilized for infrastructural improve- 
ments: newsgroups can be partitioned among a set of 
news servers and access is done via NEWSCACHE. Done 
at an appropriate organizational scale, this can decrease 
network bandwidth consumption and I/O load on the 
news servers, while users still have access to all news- 
groups. 


Additionally the multiplexing feature can be used for 
the provision of local newsgroups. NEWSCACHE can 
be setup to multiplex between the newsfeed and a lo- 
cal news server that only holds groups of local scope. 
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Since this functionality requires setting up a local news 
server whose functionalities are not exploited in this set- 
ting, we plan to include a light-weight news server into 
NEWSCACHE for this purpose. 


NEWSCACHE also supports access to a virtual full news- 
feed over limited bandwidth network connections. This 
functionality can be combined with a prefetching strat- 
egy: a set of newsgroups can be retrieved in off-hours 
when the network is less loaded and then will be acces- 
sible much faster during network peak time. This func- 
tionality can also be bestowed to provide offline news 
reading. By using the prefetching functionality news- 
groups are in the cache and can then be read offline. 
Postings submitted during offline operation are queued 
for later submission. However, during offline operation, 
NEWSCACHE cannot retrieve articles that have not been 
cached. Thus, those articles cannot be presented to the 
news reader. Unfortunately, many news readers assume 
then that the article has been deleted and marks it as read 
and will never present it to the user even if the article 
is reinstated by NEWSCACHE when a connection to the 
upstream news server is re-established. 


6 Evaluation 


After developing and implementing NEWSCACHE we 
evaluated the success of our design decisions and the va- 
lidity of our assumptions about the weaknesses of the 
other server’s database organization. We performed the 
evaluation in several experimental setups. In the follow- 
ing we will present our results that validate our design 
decisions. As we will show, however, the results also 
indicate that a small performance increase might still be 
possible. 


Table 1 shows the performance of NEWSCACHE’s News 
database compared to NNTPCACHE’s and INN-2.0’s per- 
formance. Our test machine was a Pentium 200MHz, 
64MB main memory, and 3GB IDE hard disk running 
Linux 2.0.35. The cache servers and INN were running 
on the same machine since we wanted to know the min- 
imal latency involved when retrieving News via each 
cache server. It shows that a miss imposes only little 
overhead and in the case of a hit NEWSCACHE performs 
better than its competitors except for the retrieval of the 
active and overview databases where it performs as good 
as NNTPCACHE. 


Table 2 compares the delay of hits, misses, and direct 
connections in a realistic setup. Clients are located on 
the same LAN as NEWSCACHE. The LAN is connected 
to the news server over a small bandwidth link (i.e., 
56kBit modem line). Table 3 includes a rough calcu- 
lation of the performance advantage that will be experi- 
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enced by users that use NEWSCACHE by combining the 
figures in found Table 2 and 3. 


Description NEWSCACHE INN 
Hit Miss 


Active database retrieval | 101s | 120s | 110s, 
Retrieving 1000 articles || 27.58 | 523s | 47Is_ 
. | 3 


23s 
Overview database of 5 40.3s 73s 
poe Lats | 
Selection of 350 news- 3.6s 


0.7s | 4 


“The second figure indicates the access time of the overview database 
when it is generated on the fly. 





















Table 2: Accessing News over a slow (56kBit) link with 
NEWSCACHE installed locally. 


Another interesting thing to note is that the delay of 
some operations are masked out compared to Table 1 
(i.e., on the fly generation of the overview database) due 
to the fact that the client and NEWSCACHE are running 
on different machines. Other operations do not profit 
from this. We see this as an indication that retrieving 
the active database from the server and sending it to the 
client can be optimized by interleaving those operations 
in a better way. 


For a cache not only good performance values but also 
good hit rates are viable. Thus, we publicly announced 
the availability of NEWSCACHE at our university and 
asked people to use and test NEWSCACHE. The hit rates 
for this experiment are presented in Table 3. With more 
accesses to the cache we expect higher hit rates, espe- 
cially when people have to use NEWSCACHE and cannot 
access the news server directly. Over a period of 10 days 
NEWSCACHE was accessed 6350 times from 309 hosts. 
In total 1314 different newsgroups were accessed among 
which the top 10 accounted for 59% of all accesses. So, 
reasonable locality in references to the newsgroups can 
be concluded. 


[Tia [ve | aroups [OD [ anictes | 
[requests [| 322934 | 941 | 40866 | 44159 | 205363. 
86359 736 3326 | 10230 42204 
7 ae 
[pert-gain || 18%" [60% | 7% | 10% | 11% | 


“overview database. 

weighted average of group selection, active and overview database, 
and article retrieval, Other requests have not been considered for this 
figure. 











Table 3: Hit Statistics (without Prefetching) 
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Description NEWSCACHE NNTPCACHE INN 
Hit Miss Hit Miss 


[Active databaseretrieval «|=. | 7Os[ 3.08 | 8.45 | 
Retrieving 1000 articles [___ 19s [38s[ Bs [595 | 
| 6.1s (128s) | 125s | 

| 
















— 
elo 
nin 


Overview database of 5 groups“ 16.1s (20.8s) | 111s 125s 


Selection of 350 newsgroups 21.8s 22.8s 


“The second figure indicates the access time of the overview database when it is generated on the fly. 


0.7s 20.6s 





Table 1: Performance of NEWSCACHE 


NEWSCACHE has been tested in combination with sev- 
eral news readers. Netscape works perfectly with 
NEWSCACHE, but we had to optimize the group com- 
mand, since Netscape issues this command for each 
newsgroup to get a better estimation of the number of 
articles available within the newsgroups. Gnus, knews, 
MS Outlook Express, pine, sIrn, tin, XRN also work in 
combination with NEWSCACHE. Other news readers 
have also been reported to work perfectly in combina- 
tion with NEWSCACHE. 


The following news servers have been tested in combi- 
nation with NEWSCACHE: ANU News (VMS), INN, 
MS Internet Services, Netscape Collabra. No problem 
has been found so far. 


7 Future Work 


The active database changes whenever an article is sub- 
mitted to a newsgroup or whenever a newsgroup is 
added or removed. Article submission and removal 
occurs much more frequently than newsgroup addition 
or removal. Unfortunately NNTP provides no com- 
mand to check which entries of the active database have 
been modified since a given time. Only commands for 
retrieving the whole active database (list active 
[wildmat]) or only the part for newly added news- 
groups (newgroups) exist. A wildmat expression can 
be applied to filter newsgroups based on their names. 
Thus whenever the active database needs to be updated 
the whole active database has to be requested (about 
2MB). 


Fortunately, the revised NNTP specification [3] is kept 
extendible enough to support custom extensions. Ex- 
tensions supported by the news server can be re- 
trieved using NNTP’s LIST EXTENSIONS command. 
To overcome this problem we propose a slightly 
modified list command, list active.modtime 
$time [wildmat], that provides a possibility to re- 
trieve entries that have been changed since a given time. 
We will analyze the benefits of such a command and pre- 
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pare a draft for an NNTP extension that defines this com- 
mand. 


The current implementation of our Non Volatile Con- 
tainer Class library is based on a code inheritance hi- 
erarchy. Even though this supports the changing of the 
type of container used during runtime it requires a vir- 
tual method call whenever the container is accessed. In 
future versions we will switch to a design based on tem- 
plates similar to the design of STL [17]. 


At the moment the size of the hash table for the active 
database has to be specified when compiling NEWS- 
CACHE. This should be a configuration option in 
NEWSCACHE’s configuration file. However, this is not 
critical and adding this feature should be trivial. 


We think that one of the key elements responsible for the 
good performance of NEWSCACHE is the Non Volatile 
Container Class library. In the future we will try to in- 
tegrate this in INN and will evaluate whether INN can 
benefit from it. 


We plan further analysis and experiments with cache re- 
placement policies to find an optimal replacement pol- 
icy for News. As our experiments have shown so far 
the application of such policies in the setting of News 
may yield unexpected results (see Section 4.1) and thus 
require further systematic study. News seems to differ 
from other cache application areas in a way that assump- 
tions from other domains cannot be mapped 1:1 onto 
News. 


Our measurements for News clients performance gains 
have been done indirectly via cache hit rates. While this 
provides a good approximation for the overall perfor- 
mance gains, it gives only a limited assessment of the 
performance gains for a single client. We want to use 
instrumented news readers to get such direct measure- 
ments. Additionally these results can be related to hit 
rates and other performance figures to get a better un- 
derstanding of the runtime behavior and access profiles. 


The selection process of the articles to be prefetched is 
another area of further investigation, i.e. how the infor- 
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mation that is to be prefetched is chosen. Several sce- 
narios seem to be useful besides prefetching based on 
the administrator’s preferences: prefetch the newsgroups 
with the most user requests (in relation to the article 
sizes), thread based prefetching, etc. 


8 Related Work 


NNTPCACHE is the only system we found so far that is 
similar to NEWSCACHE, but no publications about it are 
available. The following statements are solely based on 
the documentation of NNTPCACHE’s software distribu- 
tion [15] and our tests with it. 


NNTPCACHE Offers censoring of articles, and forward- 
ing of unknown commands. NEWSCACHE currently 
does not support these features but on the other hand 
offers functionality unknown to NNTPCACHE: prefetch- 
ing, offline News reading, and inetd support. 


An approach using a server with only a subset of the 
theoretically available newsgroups in combination with 
a web page where users can request the addition of new 
newsgroups available on the news server’s news feed is 
explained in [8]. When a user requests a newsgroup via 
the web page it is supplied by the news server on the next 
day. The author explains that in average only 20% of all 
the theoretically available newsgroups are actively being 
read. However, this could be solved better using a cache 
server. This approach has the advantage that news users 
need not request new newsgroups via a web page since 
the cache server would offer all available newsgroups 
and the newsgroups would be available to the news user 
immediately. 


Another approach where the News spool is partitioned 
among several computers is presented in [6]. While this 
cuts down the I/O load on each machine it does not target 
the network bandwidth consumption. 


9 Conclusion 


Despite the fact that consensus exists that caching must 
be applied to News in the presence of overloaded net- 
works, only few approaches exist to attack this problem. 
These approaches alleviate the effects by applying man- 
agement policies but do not attack the cause. NEWS- 
CACHE, however, attacks this at the access infrastructure 
while still being compatible to existing news software. 


NEWSCACHE can replace existing leaf node news 
servers thus reducing network bandwidth consumptions 
and reducing hardware requirements for the provision of 
Usenet News since only a fraction of the full News spool 


has to be stored while still providing a full feed to news 
users. NEWSCACHE can be used to speed up retrieval 
of News in environments where only a slow link to the 
news server exists. Another advantage of NEWSCACHE 
is that it offers news reading functionality only (post- 
ings are directly forwarded to the upstream news server) 
and needs not allocate resources and computing power 
for news distribution. This drastically cuts down on I/O 
load. 


Even though NEWSCACHE is based on an object- 
oriented design whose design is not compromised by 
dirty performance hacks, it provides faster access to 
news articles than other state of the art news servers 
(i.e. INN). This is due to the fact that we did a thor- 
ough comparison of the design of the news database in 
various other news servers before implementing our own 
database. 


The news database is based on memory mapped files us- 
ing our own memory management. This approach al- 
lows us to manipulate persistent complex data structures 
as if they were stored on the heap. Other news servers 
such as INN might also benefit from this organization. 


Another factor that has to be taken into account in the do- 
main of caching is the replacement strategy used when 
the cache space fills up. We have compared different 
replacement strategies that can be employed when the 
spool size of the cache server fills up along with an anal- 
ysis of the advantages of each. One surprising result was 
that when articles need to be replaced, it is better to re- 
move older articles on a per newsgroup basis. Our in- 
terpretation to this is that the probability that an article 
might be accessed can be estimated better by looking at 
all the articles in the group than by just looking at one 
article. 


Additionally, NEWSCACHE makes the life of Usenet ad- 
ministrators easier by providing the following new fea- 
tures without forcing the administrator to install a news 
server with a full newsfeed: provision of local news- 
groups, transparent merging of multiple news servers 
into one virtual news server, and providing a virtual full 
feed over slow links where a full feed would not be pos- 
sible. 


These factors should make NEWSCACHE popular in the 
future. An increasing number of people already use 
NEWSCACHE including Internet service providers and 
NEWSCACHE is included in the Debian Linux distribu- 
tion. 
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Availability 


NEWSCACHE is available under the terms of the 
GNU Public License (GPL) from http://www 
.infosys.tuwien.ac.at/NewsCache/. Addi- 
tionally, you can also test the current NEWSCACHE 
release by pointing your newsreader to the news 
server newscache.infosys.tuwien.ac.at on 
the standard NNTP port (119). NEWSCACHE is also dis- 
tributed as a part of the Debian Linux distribution. 
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Abstract 


The dramatic increase of HTTP traffic on the Internet 
has resulted in wide-spread use of large caching proxy 
servers as critical Internet infrastructure components. 
With continued growth the demand for larger caches and 
higher performance proxies grows as well. The common 
bottleneck of large caching proxy servers is disk I/O. In 
this paper we evaluate ways to reduce the amount of re- 
quired disk I/O. First we compare the file system inter- 
actions of two existing web proxy servers, CERN and 
SQUID. Then we show how design adjustments to the 
current SQUID cache architecture can dramatically re- 
duce disk I/O. Our findings suggest two that strategies 
can significantly reduce disk I/O: (1) preserve locality of 
the HTTP reference stream while translating these refer- 
ences into cache references, and (2) use virtual memory 
instead of the file system for objects smaller than the sys- 
tem page size. The evaluated techniques reduced disk 
I/O by 50% to 70%. 


1 Introduction 


The dramatic increase of HTTP traffic on the Inter- 
net in the last years has lead to the wide use of large, 
enterprise-level World-Wide Web proxy servers. The 
three main purposes of these web proxy servers are to 
control and filter traffic between a corporate network and 
the Internet, to reduce user-perceived latency when load- 
ing objects from the Internet, and to reduce bandwidth 


between the corporate network and the Internet. The lat- 
ter two are commonly accomplished by caching objects 
on local disks. 


Apart from network latencies the bottleneck of Web 
cache performance is disk I/O [2, 27]. An easy but ex- 
pensive solution would be to just keep the entire cache in 
primary memory. However, various studies have shown 
that the Web cache hit rate grows in a logarithmic-like 
fashion with the amount of traffic and the size of the 
client population [16, 11, 8] as well as logarithmic- 
proportional to the cache size [3, 15, 8, 31, 16, 25, 9, 11] 
(see [6] for a summary and possible explanation). In 
practice this results in cache sizes in the order of ten to 
hundred gigabytes or more [29]. To install a server with 
this much primary memory is in many cases still not fea- 
sible. 


Until main memory becomes cheap enough, Web caches 
will use disks, so there is a strong interest in reducing 
the overhead of disk I/O. Some commercial Web proxy 
servers come with hardware and a special operating sys- 
tem that is optimized for disk I/O. However, these so- 
lutions are expensive and in many cases not affordable. 
There is a wide interest in portable, low-cost solutions 
which require not more than standard off-the-shelf hard- 
ware and software. In this paper we are interested in ex- 
ploring ways to reduce disk I/O by changing the way a 
Web proxy server application utilizes a general-purpose 
Unix file system using standard Unix system calls. 


In this paper we compare the file system interactions 
of two existing web proxy servers, CERN [18] and 
SQUID [30]. We show how adjustments to the current 
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SQUID cache architecture can dramatically reduce disk 
I/O. Our findings suggest that two strategies can signifi- 
cantly reduce disk I/O: (1) preserve locality of the HTTP 
reference stream while translating these references into 
cache references, and (2) use virtual memory instead of 
the file system for objects smaller than the system page 
size. We support our claims using measurements from 
actual file systems exercised by a trace driven workload 
collected from proxy server log data at a major corporate 
Internet gateway. 


In the next section we describe the cache architectures 
of two widely used web proxy servers and their interac- 
tion with the underlying file systems. We then propose a 
number of alternative cache architectures. While these 
cache architectures assume infinite caches we investi- 
gate finite cache management strategies in section 3 fo- 
cusing on disk I/O. In section 4 we present the methodol- 
ogy we used to evaluate the cache structures and section 
5 presents the results of our performance study. After 
discussing related work in section 6, we conclude with a 
summary and future work in section 7. 


2 Cache Architectures of Web Proxy 
Servers 


We define the cache architecture of a Web proxy server 
as the way a proxy server interacts with a file system. 
A cache architecture names, stores, and retrieves objects 
from a file system, and maintains application-level meta- 
data about cached objects. To better understand the im- 
pact of cache architectures on file systems we first re- 
view the basic design goals of file systems and then de- 
scribe the Unix Fast File System (FFS), the standard file 
system available on most variants of the UNIX operating 
system. 


2.1 File systems 


Since the speed of disks lags far behind the speed of 
main memory the most important factor in I/O perfor- 
mance is whether disk I/O occurs at all ([17], page 542). 
File systems use memory caches to reduce disk I/O. The 
file system provides a buffer cache and a name cache. 
The buffer cache serves as a place to transfer and cache 
data to and from the disk. The name cache stores file 
and directory name resolutions which associate file and 
directory names with file system data structures that oth- 
erwise reside on disk. 
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The Fast File System (FFS) [20] divides disk space into 
blocks of uniform size (either 4K or 8K Bytes). These 
are the basic units of disk space allocation. These blocks 
may be sub-divided into fragments of 1K Bytes for small 
files or files that require a non-integral number of blocks. 
Blocks are grouped into cylinder groups which are sets 
of typically sixteen adjacent cylinders. These cylinder 
groups are used to map file reference locality to phys- 
ically adjacent disk space. FFS tries to store each di- 
rectory and its content within one cylinder group and 
each file into a set of adjacent blocks. The FFS does 
not guarantee such file layout but uses a simple set of 
heuristics to achieve it. As the file system fills up, the 
FFS will increasingly often fail to maintain such a lay- 
out and the file system gets increasingly fragmented. A 
fragmented file system stores a large part of its files in 
non-adjacent blocks. Reading and writing data from and 
to non-adjacent blocks causes longer seek times and can 
severely reduce file system throughput. 


Each file is described by meta-data in the form of inodes. 
An inode is a fixed length structure that contains infor- 
mation about the size and location of the file as well as 
up to fifteen pointers to the blocks which store the data of 
the file. The first 12 pointers are direct pointers while the 
last three pointers refer to indirect blocks, which contain 
pointers to additional file blocks or to additional indirect 
blocks. The vast majority of files are shorter than 96K 
Bytes, so in most cases an inode can directly point to all 
blocks of a file, and storing them within the same cylin- 
der group further exploits this reference locality. 


The design of the FFS reflects assumption about file sys- 
tem workloads. These assumptions are based on studies 
of workloads generated by workstations [23, 24]. These 
workstation workloads and Web cache request work- 
loads share many, but not all of the same characteristics. 
Because most of their behavior is similar, the file system 
works reasonably well for caching Web pages. How- 
ever there are differences; and tweaks to the way cache 
objects map onto the file system produce significant per- 
formance improvements. 


We will show in the following sections that some file 
system aspects of the workload characteristics gener- 
ated by certain cache architectures can differ from usual 
workstation workloads. These different workload char- 
acteristics lead to poor file system performance. We will 
also show that adjustments to cache architectures can 
dramatically improve file system performance. 
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Figure 1: The dynamic size distribution of cached objects. 
The graph shows a cumulative distribution weighted by the 
number of objects. For example 74% of all object referenced 
have a size of equal or less than 8K Bytes. 


2.2 File System Aspects of Web Proxy Server 
Cache Workloads 


The basic function of a Web proxy server is to receive a 
request from a client, check whether the request is autho- 
rized, and serve the requested object either from a local 
disk or from the Internet. Generally, objects served from 
the Internet are also stored on a local disk so that future 
requests to the same object can be served locally. This 
functionality combined with Web traffic characteristics 
implies the following aspects of Web proxy server cache 
generated file system loads: 


Entire Files Only Web objects are always written or 
read in their entirety. Web objects do change, but 
this causes the whole object to be rewritten; there 
are no incremental updates of cached Web objects. 
This is not significantly different than standard file 
system workloads where more than 65% of file ac- 
cesses either read or write the whole file. Over 
90% either read or write sequentially a portion of 
a file or the whole file [5]. Since there are no in- 
cremental additions to cached objects, it is likely 
that disk becomes more fragmented since there are 
fewer incremental bits to utilize small contiguous 
block segments. 


Size Due to the characteristics of Web traffic, 74% of 
referenced Web objects are smaller than 8K Bytes. 
Figure 1 illustrates this by showing the distribution 
of the sizes of cached objects based on our HTTP 
traces, which are described later. This distribution 
is very similar to file characteristics. 8K Byte is a 
common system page size. Modern hardware sup- 
ports the efficient transfer of system page sizes be- 


tween disk and memory. A number of Unix File 
Systems use a file system block size of 8K Bytes 
and a fragment size of 1K Bytes. Typically the per- 
formance of the file system’s fragment allocation 
mechanism has a greater impact on overall perfor- 
mance than the block allocation mechanism. In ad- 
dition, fragment allocation is often more expensive 
than block allocation because fragment allocation 
usually involves a best-fit search. 


Popularity The popularity of Web objects follows 
a Zipf-like distribution 2/i* (where Q = 
es 1/i*)~* and i is the ith most popular Web 
object) [15, 6]. The a values range from 0.64 to 
0.83. Traces with homogeneous communities have 
a larger a value than traces with more diverse com- 
munities. The traces generally do not follow Zipf’s 
law which states that a = 1 [33]. The relative pop- 
ularity of objects changes slowly (on the order of 
days and weeks). This implies that for any given 
trace of Web traffic, the first references to popu- 
lar objects within a trace tend to occur early in the 
trace. The slow migration to new popular items al- 
lows for relatively static working set capture algo- 
rithms (see for example [28]). It also means that 
there is little or no working set behavior attributable 
to the majority of the referenced objects. File sys- 
tem references exhibit much more temporal local- 
ity; allocation and replacement policies need to re- 
act rapidly to working set changes. 


Data Locality A large number of Web objects include 
links to embedded objects that are referenced in 
short succession. These references commonly re- 
fer to the same server and tend to have the same 
URL prefix. This is similar to the locality observed 
in workstation workloads which show that files ac- 
cessed in short succession tend to be in the same 
file directory. 


Meta-data Locality The fact that objects with simi- 
lar names tend to be accessed in short succession 
means that information about those objects will 
also be referenced in short succession. If the in- 
formation required to validate and access files is 
combined in the same manner as the file accesses it 
will exhibit temporal locality (many re-references 
within a short time period). The hierarchal direc- 
tory structure of files systems tends to group related 
files together. The meta-data about those files and 
their access methods are stored in directory and in- 
odes which end up being highly reused when ac- 
cessing a group of files. Care is required to properly 
map Web objects to preserve the locality of meta- 
data. 
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Read/Write Ratio The hit rate of Web caches is low 
(30%-50%, see [15, 1, 31, 4]). Every cache hit 
involves a read of the cache meta-data and a read 
of the cached data. Every miss involves a read 
of the cache meta-data, a write of meta-data, and 
a write of the Web object. Since there are typi- 
cally more misses than hits, the majority of disk ac- 
cesses are writes. File systems typically have many 
more reads than writes [23]; writes require addi- 
tional work because the file system data must be 
properly flushed from memory to disk. The high 
fraction of writes also causes the disk to quickly 
fragment. Data is written, removed and rewritten 
quickly; this makes it difficult to keep contiguous 
disk blocks available for fast or large data writes. 


Redundancy Cached Web objects are (and should be) 
redundant; individual data items are not critical for 
the operation of Web proxy caches. If the cached 
data is lost, it can always be served from the Inter- 
net. This is not the case with file system data. Data 
lost before it is securely written to disk is irrecover- 
able. With highly reliable Web proxy servers (both 
software and hardware) it is acceptable to never ac- 
tually store Web objects to disk, or to periodically 
store all Web objects to disk in the event of a server 
crash. This can significantly reduce the memory 
system page replacement cost for Web objects. A 
different assessment has to be made for the meta- 
data which some web proxy server use for cache 
management. In the event of meta-data loss, either 
the entire content of the cache is lost or has to be 
somehow rebuilt based on data saved on disk. High 
accessibility requirements might neither allow the 
loss of the entire cache nor time consuming cache 
rebuilds. In that case meta-data has to be handled 
similarly to file system data. The volume of meta- 
data is however much smaller than the volume of 
cached data. 


2.3. Cache Architectures of Existing Web 
Proxy Servers 


The following describes the cache architectures we are 
investigating in this paper. The first two describe the ar- 
chitectures of two widely used web proxy servers, CERN 
and SQUID. We then describe how the SQUID architec- 
ture could be changed to improve performance. All ar- 
chitectures assume infinite cache sizes. We discuss the 
management of finite caches in section 3. 
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2.3.1 CERN 


The original web server httpd was developed at 
CERN and served as early reference implementation for 
World-Wide Web service. ht tpd can also be used as a 
web proxy server [18]. We refer to this function of httpd 
as “CERN”. 


CERN forks a new process for each request and termi- 
nates it after the request is served. The forked processes 
of CERN use the file system not only to store cached 
copies of Web objects but also to share meta-information 
about the content of the cache and to coordinate access 
to the cache. To find out whether a request can be served 
from the cache, CERN first translates the URL of the re- 
quest into a URL directory and checks whether a lock 
file for the requested URL exists. The path of the URL 
directory is the result of mapping URL components to 
directories such that the length of the file path depends 
on the number of URL components. The check for a 
lock file requires the translation of each path component 
of the URL directory into an inode. Each translation can 
cause a miss in the file system’s name cache in which 
case the translation requires information from the disk. 


The existence of a lock file indicates that another CERN 
process is currently inserting the requested object into 
the cache. Locked objects are not served from the cache 
but fetched from the Internet without updating the cache. 
If no lock file exists, CERN tries to open a meta-data 
file in the URL directory. A failure to do so indicates a 
cache miss in which case CERN fetches the object from 
the Internet and inserts it into the cache thereby creat- 
ing the necessary directories, temporary lock files, and 
meta-data file updates. All these operations require ad- 
ditional disk I/O in the case of misses in the file system’s 
name and buffer cache. If the meta-data file exists and 
it lists the object file name as not expired, CERN serves 
the request from the cache. 


2.3.2 SQUID 


The SQUID proxy [30] uses a single process to elimi- 
nate CERN’s overhead of process creation and termina- 
tion. The process keeps meta-data about the cache con- 
tents in main memory. Each entry of the the meta-data 
maps a URL to a unique file number and contains data 
about the “freshness” of the cached object. If the meta- 
data does not contain an entry for the requested URL 
or the entry indicates that the cached copy is stale, the 
object is fetched from the Internet and inserted into the 
cache. Thus, with in-memory meta-data the disk is never 
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touched to find out whether a request is a Web cache 
miss or a Web cache hit. 


A unique file number n maps to a two-level file path that 
contains the cached object. The file path follows from 
the unique file number using the formula 


(x,y,z) = (n mod ,n/l; mod lg, n) 


where (a, y, z) maps to the file path “x/y/z”, and 1, and 
ly are the numbers of first and second level directories. 
Unique file numbers for new objects are generated by ei- 
ther incrementing a global variable or reusing numbers 
from expired objects. This naming scheme ensures that 
the resulting directory tree is balanced. The number of 
first and second level directories are configurable to en- 
sure that directories do not become too large. If directory 
objects exceed the size of a file block, directory look-up 
times increase. 


2.4 Variations on the SQUID Cache Architec- 
ture 


The main difference between CERN and SQUID is that 
CERN stores all state on disk while SQUID keeps a rep- 
resentation of the content of its cache (the meta-data) 
in main memory. It would seem straightforward to as- 
sume that CERN’s architecture causes more disk I/O than 
SQUID’s architecture. However, as we showed in [19], 
CERN’s and SQUID’s disk I/O are surprisingly similar 
for the same workload. 


Our conjecture was that this is due to the fact that 
CERN’s cache architecture preserves some of the lo- 
cality of the HTTP reference stream, while SQUID’s 
unique numbering scheme destroys locality. Although 
the CERN cache has a high file system overhead, the 
preservation of the spatial locality seen in the HTTP ref- 
erence stream leads to a disk I/O performance compara- 
ble to the SQUID cache. 


We have designed two alternative cache architectures 
for the SQUID cache that improve reference locality. 
We also investigated the benefits of circumventing the 
common file system abstractions for storing and retriev- 
ing objects by implementing memory-mapped caches. 
Memory mapped caches can reduce the number of file- 
system calls and effectively use large primary memories. 
However, memory-mapped caches also introduce more 
complexity for placement and replacement policies. We 
will examine several such allocation policies. 
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Figure 2: The locality of server names in an HTTP request 
stream. The data is based on an HTTP request stream with 
495,662 requests (minus the first 100,000 to warm up the 
cache). 


2.4.1 SQUIDL 


We designed a modified SQUID cache architecture, 
SQUIDL, to determine whether a locality-preserving 
translation of an HTTP reference stream into a file sys- 
tem access stream reduces disk I/O. The only difference 
between SQUID and SQUIDL is that SQUIDL derives the 
URL directory name from the URL’s host name instead 
of calculating a unique number. The modified formula 
for the file path of a cached object is now 


(x,y,z) = (Ah(s) Ami, h(s) Am, , 2) 


where s is the host name of the requested URL, h is a 
hash function, A is the bitwise conjunction, m;, a bit 
mask for the first level directories, and m,, for the sec- 
ond level directories. 


The rationale of this design is based on observation of 
the data shown in figure 2 (based on our HTTP traces, 
see below): the temporal locality of server names in 
HTTP references is high. One explanation for this is the 
fact that a large portion of HTTP requests are for objects 
that are embedded in the rendition of a requested HTML 
object. HTTP clients request these “‘in-lined” objects im- 
mediately after they parsed the HTML object. In most 
HTML objects all in-lined objects are from the same 
server. Since SQUIDL stores cached objects of the same 
server in the same directory, cache references to linked 
objects will tend to access the same directory. This leads 
to a burst of requests to the same directory and therefore 
increases the temporal locality of file system requests. 


One drawback of SQUIDL is that a single directory may 
store many objects from a popular server. This can 
lead to directories with many entries which results in 
directory objects spanning multiple data blocks. Di- 
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rectory lookups in directory objects that are larger than 
one block can take significantly longer than directory 
lookups in single block directory objects [21]. If the disk 
cache is distributed across multiple file systems, directo- 
ries of popular servers can put some file systems under a 
significantly higher workload than others. The SQUIDL 
architecture does produce a few directories with many 
files; for our workload only about 30 directories con- 
tained more than 1000 files. Although this skewed ac- 
cess pattern was not a problem for our system configu- 
ration, recent changes to SQUID version 2.0 [10, 13] im- 
plements a strategy that may be useful for large config- 
urations. The changes balance file system load and size 
by allocating at most k files to a given directory. Once 
a directory reaches this user-configured number of files, 
SQUID switches to a different directory. The indexing 
function for this strategy can be expressed by 


(x,y,z) = (n/(k *l2),n/k mod lz,n mod k) 


where k is specified by the cache administrator. Notice 
that this formula poses an upper limit of max_objs = 
1, * ly * k objects that can be stored in the cache. Exten- 
sions to this formula could produce relatively balanced 
locality-preserving directory structures. 


2.4.2 SQUIDM 


One approach to reduce disk I/O is to circumvent the 
file system abstractions and store objects into a large 
memory-mapped file [22]. Disk space of the memory- 
mapped file is allocated once and access to the file are 
entirely managed by the virtual memory system. This 
has the following advantages: 


Naming Stored objects are identified by the offset into 
the memory-mapped file which directly translates 
into a virtual memory address. This by-passes the 
overhead of translating file names into inodes and 
maintaining and storing those inodes. 


Allocation The memory-mapped file is allocated once. 
If the file is created on a new file system, the al- 
located disk space is minimally fragmented which 
allows high utilization of disk bandwidth. As long 
as the file does not change in size, the allocated disk 
space will remain unfragmented. This one-time al- 
location also by-passes file system block and frag- 
ment allocation overhead '. Notice that memory- 


'This assumes that the underlying file system is not a log structured 
file system. File systems that log updates to data need to continually 
allocate new blocks and obliterate old blocks, thereby introducing frag- 
mentation over time. 
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mapped files does not prevent internal fragmenta- 
tion, i.e. the possible fragmentation of the content 
of the memory-mapped file due to application-level 
data management of the data stored in memory- 
mapped files. Since we assume infinite caches, 
internal fragmentation is not an issue here. See 
section 3 for the management of finite memory- 
mapped caches. 


Paging Disk I/O is managed by virtual memory which 
takes advantage of hardware optimized for paging. 
The smallest unit of disk I/O is a system page in- 
stead of the size of the smallest stored object. 


Thus, we expect that memory-mapping will benefit us 
primarily in the access of small objects by eliminating 
the opening and closing of small files. Most operat- 
ing systems have limits on the size of memory-mapped 
files, and care must be taken to appropriately choose the 
objects to store in the limited space available. In the 
cache architecture SQUIDM we therefore chose the sys- 
tem page size (8K Byte) as upper limit. Over 70% of all 
object references are less or equal than 8K bytes (see fig- 
ure | which is based on our HTTP traces). Objects larger 
than 8K Bytes are cached the same way as in SQUID. 


To retrieve an object from a memory-mapped file we 
need to have its offset into the memory-mapped file and 
its size. In SQUIDM offset and size of each object are 
stored in in-memory meta-data. Instead of keeping track 
of the actual size of an object we defined five segment 
sizes (512, 1024, 2048, 4,096, or 8,192 Bytes). This 
reduces the size information from thirteen bits down to 
three bits. Each object is padded to the smallest segment 
size. In section 3 we will show more advantages of man- 
aging segments instead of object sizes. 


These padded objects are contiguously written into the 
mapped virtual memory area in the order in which they 
are first referenced (and thus missed). Our conjecture 
was that this strategy would translate the temporal local- 
ity of the HTTP reference stream into spatial locality of 
virtual memory references. 


We will show that this strategy also tends to concen- 
trate very popular objects in the first few pages of the 
memory-mapped file; truly popular objects will be ref- 
erenced frequently enough to be at the beginning of 
any reference stream. Clustering popular objects sig- 
nificantly reduces the number of page faults since those 
pages tend to stay in main memory. Over time, the set 
of popular references may change, increasing the page 
fault rate. 
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Algorithm 1 Algorithm to pack objects without crossing sys- 
tem page boundaries. The algorithm accepts a list of objects 
sizes of < 8192 Bytes and outputs a list of offsets for packing 
each object without crossing system page boundaries (the size 
of a system page is 8192 Bytes). 


proc packer(list_object_sizes) = 
One offset pointer for each segment size: 
512, 1024, 2048, 4096, 8192 
freelist := [0, 0, 0, 0, 0); 
offset_list := (]; 
for i := 0 to length (list-of_object_sizes) — 1 do 
size := list_of_object_sizes[i]; 
Determine segment size that fits object 
for segment := 0 to 4 do 
if size < 2°*S°8™M°N" then exit fi od; 
Find smallest available segment that fits 
for free_seg := segment to 4 do 
if freelist[free_seg] > 0 V free_seg = 4 
then offset := freelist[free_seg]; 
if free.seg = 4 
Set 8192-pointer to next system page 
otherwise mark free segment as taken 
then freelist[4] := offset + 8192 
else freelist[free_seg] := 0 fi; 
Update freelist with what is left 
for rest_seg := segment to free_seg — 1 do 
new.offset := offset + 29+Test-ses . 
freelist{rest_seg] := new-offset od; 
exit fi od; 
append (offset , offset-_list) 
od; 
offset_list. 





2.4.3. SQUIDML 


The SQUIDML architecture uses a combination of 
SQUIDM for objects smaller than 8K Byte and SQUIDL 
for all other objects. 


2.4.4 SQUIDMLA 


The SQUIDMLA architecture combines the SQUIDML 
architecture with an algorithm to align objects in the 
memory mapped file such that no object crosses a page 
boundary. An important requirement of such an algo- 
rithm is that it preserves reference locality. We use a 
packing algorithm, shown in Algorithm 1 that for the 
given traces only slightly modifies the order in which 
objects are stored in the memory-mapped file. The algo- 
rithm insures that no object crosses page boundaries. 


3 Management of Memory-mapped Web 
Caches 


In the previous section we reasoned that storing small 
objects in a memory-mapped file can significantly re- 
duce disk I/O. We assumed infinite cache size and there- 
fore did not address replacement strategies. In this sec- 
tion we explore the effect of replacement strategies on 
disk I/O of finite cache architectures which use memory- 
mapped files. 


Cache architectures which use the file system to cache 
objects to either individual files or one memory-mapped 
file are really two-level cache architectures: the first- 
level cache is the buffer cache in the primary memory 
and the second-level cache is the disk. However, stan- 
dard operating systems generally do not support suf- 
ficient user-level control on buffer cache management 
to control primary memory replacement. This leaves 
us with the problem of replacing objects in secondary 
memory in such a way that disk I/O is minimized. 


In the following sections we first review relevant as- 
pects of system-level management of memory-mapped 
files. We then introduce three replacement algorithms 
and evaluate their performance. 


3.1 Memory-mapped Files 


A memory-mapped file is represented in the virtual 
memory system as a virtual memory object associated 
with a pager. A pager is responsible for filling and clean- 
ing pages from and to a file. In older Unix systems the 
pager would operate on top of the file system. Because 
the virtual memory system and the file system used to 
be two independent systems, this led to the duplication 
of each page of a memory-mapped file. One copy would 
be stored in a buffer managed by the buffer cache and 
another in a page frame managed by the virtual mem- 
ory. This duplication is not only wasteful but also leads 
to cache inconsistencies. Newer Unix implementations 
have a “unified buffer cache” where loaded virtual mem- 
ory pages and buffer cache buffers can refer to the same 
physical memory location. 


If access to a virtual memory address causes a page 
fault, the page fault handler is selecting a target page 
and passes control to the pager which is responsible for 
filling the page with the appropriate data. A pager trans- 
lates the virtual memory address which caused the page 
fault into the memory-mapped file offset and retrieves 
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the corresponding data from disk. 


In the context of memory-mapped files, a page is dirty if 
it contains information that differs from the correspond- 
ing part of the file stored on disk. A page is clean if 
its information matches the information on the associ- 
ated part of the file on disk. We call the process of writ- 
ing dirty pages to disk cleaning. If the target page of a 
page fault is dirty it needs to be cleaned before it can be 
handed to the pager. Dirty pages are also cleaned peri- 
odically, typically every 30 seconds. 


The latency of a disk transaction does not depend on the 
amount of data transferred but on disk arm reposition- 
ing and rotational delays. The file system as well as disk 
drivers and disk hardware are designed to minimize disk 
arm repositioning and rotational delays for a given ac- 
cess stream by reordering access requests depending on 
the current position of the disk arm and the current disk 
sector. However, reordering can only occur to a limited 
extent. Disk arm repositioning and rotational delays are 
still mainly dependent on the access pattern of the access 
stream and the disk layout. 


Studies on file systems (e.g. [23]) have shown that the 
majority of file system access is a sequential access of 
logically adjacent data blocks. File systems therefore es- 
tablish disk layout which is optimized for sequential ac- 
cess by placing logically adjacent blocks into physically 
adjacent sectors of the same cylinder whenever possible 
[21]. Thus, a sequential access stream minimizes disk 
arm repositioning and rotational delays and therefore re- 
duces the latency of disk transactions. 


If the entire memory-mapped file fits into primary mem- 
ory, the only disk I/O is caused by periodic page clean- 
ing and depends on the number of dirty pages per peri- 
odic page cleaning and the length of the period between 
page cleaning. The smaller the fraction of the memory- 
mapped file which fits into primary memory, the higher 
the number of page faults. Each page fault will cause 
extra disk I/O. If page faults occur randomly through- 
out the file, each page fault will require a separate disk 
I/O transaction. The larger the number of dirty pages 
the higher the likelihood that the page fault handler will 
choose dirty target pages which need to be cleaned be- 
fore being replaced. Cleaning target pages will further 
increase disk I/O. 


The challenge of using memory-mapped files as caches 
is to find replacement strategies that keep the number of 
page faults as low as possible, and that create an access 
stream as sequential as possible. 
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3.2 Cache Management 


We are looking for cache management strategies which 
optimize hit rate but minimize disk I/O. We first intro- 
duce a strategy that requires knowledge of the entire 
trace. Even though this strategy is not practical it serves 
as an illustration on how to ideally avoid disk I/O. We 
then investigate the use of the most common replace- 
ment strategy, LRU and discuss its possible drawbacks. 
This motivates the design of a third replacement strategy 
which uses a combination of cyclic and frequency-based 
replacement. 


3.3. Replacement strategies 


Before we look at specific replacement algorithms it 
is useful to review an object replacement in terms of 
disk I/O, All replacement strategies are extensions of the 
SQUIDMLA cache architecture except the *future look- 
ing” strategy which is an extension of SQUIDML. The 
replacement strategies act on segments. Thus the size 
of an object is either 512, 1K, 2K, 4K, or 8K Bytes. 
For simplicity an object can replace another object of 
the same segment size only. We call objects to be re- 
placed the target object and the page on which the target 
object resides, the target object’s page. Notice that this 
is not the same as the target page which is the page to 
be replaced in a page fault. What disk I/O is caused by a 
object replacement depends on the following factors: 


Whether the target object’s page is loaded If the tar- 
get object’s page is already loaded in primary mem- 
ory, no immediate disk I/O is necessary. Like in 
all other cases the replacement dirties the target ob- 
ject’s page. All following factors assume that the 
target object’s page is not loaded. 


Object’s size Objects of size 8K Bytes replace the en- 
tire content of the object’s target page. If the object 
is of a smaller segment size the target object’s page 
needs to be faulted into memory to correctly initial- 
ize primary memory. 


Whether the target page is dirty If the target object’s 
page needs to be loaded, it is written to a memory 
location of a target page (we assume the steady- 
state where loading a page requires to clear out a 
target page). If the target page is dirty it needs to be 
written to disk before it can be replaced. 


The best case for a replacement is when the target ob- 
ject’s page is already loaded. In the worst case a replace- 
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ment case causes two disk I/O transactions: one to write 
a dirty page to disk, and another to fault in the target ob- 
ject’s page for an object of a segment size smaller than 
8K Bytes. 


Beside the synchronous disk I/O there is also disk I/O 
caused by the periodic page cleaning of the operating 
system. If a replacement strategy creates a large number 
of dirty pages, the disk I/O of page cleaning is significant 
and can delay read and write system calls. 


3.4 ‘Future-looking” Replacement 


Our “future looking” strategy modifies the SQUIDML 
architecture to use a pre-computed placement table that 
is derived from the entire trace, including all future ref- 
erences. The intent is to build a “near optimal” alloca- 
tion policy, while avoiding the computational complex- 
ity of implementing a perfect bin-packing algorithm, 
which would take non-polynomial time. The placement 
table is used to determine whether a reference is a miss 
or a hit, whether an object should be cached, and where 
it should be placed in the cache. We use the following 
heuristics to build the placement table: 


1. All objects that occur in the workload are sorted by 
their popularity and all objects that are only refer- 
enced once are discarded, since these would never 
be re-referenced in the cache. 


2. The remaining objects are sorted by descending or- 
der of their popularity. The packer algorithm of 
SQUIDMLA (see algorithm 1) is then used to gen- 
erate offsets until objects cannot be packed without 
exceeding the cache size. 


3. Objects which do not fit into the cache during the 
second step are then placed such that they replace 
the most popular object, and the time period be- 
tween the first and last reference of the new object 
does not overlap with the time period between the 
first and last reference of the replaced object. 


The goal of the third step is to place objects in pages 
that are likely to be memory resident but without caus- 
ing extra misses. Objects that cannot be placed into the 
cache without generating extra misses to cached objects 
are dropped on the assumption that their low popularity 
will not justify extra misses to more popular objects. 


3.5 LRU Replacement 


The LRU strategy combines SQUIDMLA with LRU re- 
placement for objects stored in the memory-mapped file. 
The advantage of this strategy is that it keeps popular ob- 
jects in the cache. The disadvantage of LRU in the con- 
text of memory-mapped files is that it has no concept 
of collocating popular objects on one page and there- 
fore tends to choose target objects on pages that are very 
likely not loaded. This has two effects: First it causes a 
lot of page faults since a large percentage of target ob- 
jects are of smaller segment size than 8K. Second, the 
large number of page faults creates a large number of 
dirty pages which causes significant page cleaning over- 
head and also increases the likelihood of the worst case 
where a replacement causes two disk I/O transactions. A 
third disadvantage of LRU replacement is that the selec- 
tion of a target page is likely to generate a mostly ran- 
dom access stream instead of a more sequential access 
stream. 


3.6 Frequency-based Cyclic (FBC) Replace- 
ment 


We now introduce a new strategy we call Frequency- 
based Cyclic (FBC) replacement. FBC maintains ac- 
cess frequency counts of each cached object and a target 
pointer that points to the first object that it considers for 
replacement. Which object actually gets replaced de- 
pends on the reference frequency of that object. If the 
reference frequency is equal or greater than Cmax, the 
target pointer is advanced to the next object of the same 
segment size. If the reference frequency is less than 
Cmax, the object becomes the target object for replace- 
ment. After replacing the object the target pointer is ad- 
vanced to the next object. If the target pointer reaches 
the end of the cache it is reset to the beginning. Fre- 
quency counts are aged whenever the average reference 
count of all objects becomes greater than Amax. If the 
average value reaches this value, each frequency count 
c is reduced to [c/2]. Thus, in the steady state the sum 
of all reference counts stay between N x Amax /2 and 
N x Amax (where N is the number of cached objects). 
The ceiling function is necessary because we maintain a 
minimum reference count of one. This aging mechanism 
follows the approach mentioned in [26, 12]. 


Since Web caching has a low hit rate, most cached ob- 
jects are never referenced again. This in turns means 
that most of the time, the first object to which the target 
pointer points becomes the target object. The result is an 
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almost sequential creation of dirty pages and page faults 
which is likely to produce a sequential access stream. 
Skipping popular pages has two effects. Firstly, it avoids 
replacing popular objects, and secondly the combination 
of cyclic replacement and aging factors out references to 
objects that are only popular for a short time. Short-term 
popularity is likely to age away within a few replacement 
cycles. 


The two parameters of FBC, Cmax and Amax have 
the following intuitive meaning. Cmax determines the 
threshold below which a page is replaced if cyclic re- 
placement points to it (otherwise it is skipped). For 
high Cmax the hit rate suffers because more popular ob- 
jects are being replaced. For low Cmax more objects 
are skipped and the access stream becomes less sequen- 
tial. With the Zipf-like distribution of object popularity, 
most objects are only accessed once. This allows low 
values for Cmax without disturbing sequential access. 
Amax determines how often objects are aged. For high 
Amax aging takes place at a low frequency which leaves 
short-term-popular objects with high reference counts 
for a longer period of time. Low Amax values culls out 
short-term popularity more quickly but also make pop- 
ular objects with a low but stable reference frequency 
look indistinguishable from less popular objects. Be- 
cause of the Zipf-like distribution of object popularity, 
a high Amax will introduce only a relatively small set 
of objects that are popular for a short term only. 


4 Experimental Methodology 


In order to test these cache architectures we built a disk 
workload generator that simulates the part of a Web 
cache that accesses the file system or the virtual memory. 
With minor differences, the simulator performs the same 
disk I/O activity that would be requested by the proxy. 
However, by using a simulator, we simplified the task of 
implementing the different allocation and replacement 
policies and greatly simplified our experiments. Using a 
simulator rather than a proxy allows us to use traces of 
actual cache requests without having to mimic the full 
Internet. Thus, we could run repeatable measurements 
on the cache component we were studying — the disk 
I/O system. 


The workload generators are driven by actual HTTP 
Web proxy server traces. Each trace entry consists of 
a URL and the size of the referenced object. During an 
experiment a workload generator sequentially processes 
each trace entry — the generator first determines whether 
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a cached object exists and then either “misses” the ob- 
ject into the cache by writing data of the specified size to 
the appropriate location or “hits” the object by reading 
the corresponding data. Our workload generators pro- 
cess requests sequentially and thus our experiments do 
not account for the fact that the CERN and SQUID archi- 
tecture allow multiple files to be open at the same time 
and that access to files can be interleaved. Unfortunately 
this hides possible file system locking issues. 


We ran all infinite cache experiments on a dedicated 
Digital Alpha Station 250 4/266 with 512M Byte main 
memory. We used two 4G Byte disks and one 2G Byte 
disk to store cached objects. We used the UFS file sys- 
tem that comes with Digital Unix 4.0 for all experiments 
except those that calibrate the experiments in this paper 
to those in earlier work. The UFS file system uses a 
block size of 8192 Bytes and a fragment size of 1024 
Bytes. For the comparison of SQUID and CERN we used 
Digital’s Advanced File System (AdvFS) to validate our 
experiments with the results reported in [19]. 


UFS cannot span multiple disks so we needed a sep- 
arate file system for each disk. All UFS experiments 
measured SQUID derived architectures with 16 first- 
level directories and 256 second-level directories. These 
4096 directories were distributed over the three file sys- 
tems, 820 directories on the 2G Byte disk and 1638 di- 
rectories on each of the 4G Byte disks. When using 
memory-mapped caches, we placed 2048 directories on 
each 4G Byte disk and used the 2G Byte disk exclu- 
sively for the memory-mapped file. This also allowed us 
to measure memory-mapped-based caching separately 
from file-system-based caching. 


We ran all finite cache experiments on a dedicated Dig- 
ital Alpha Station 3000 with 64M Byte main memory 
and a 1.6G Byte disk. We set the size of the memory- 
mapped file to 160M Bytes. This size ensures ample 
exercise of the Web cache replacement strategies we are 
testing. The size is also roughly six times the size of the 
amount of primary memory used for memory-mapping 
(about 24M Bytes; the workload generator used 173M 
Bytes of virtual memory and the resident size stabilized 
at 37M Bytes). This creates sufficient pressure on pri- 
mary memory to see the influence of the tested replace- 
ment strategies on buffer cache performance. 


For the infinite cache experiments we used traces from 
Digital’s corporate gateway in Palo Alto, CA, which 
runs two Web proxy servers that share the load by using 
round-robin DNS. We picked two consecutive weekdays 
of one proxy server and removed every non-HTTP re- 
quest, every HTTP request with a reply code other than 
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200 (“OK”), and every HTTP request which contain “?” 
or “cgi-bin”. The resulting trace data consists of 522,376 
requests of the first weekday and 495,664 requests of the 
second weekday. Assuming an infinite cache, the trace 
leads to a hit rate of 59%. This is a high hit rate for a Web 
proxy trace; it is due to the omission of non-cacheable 
material and the fact that we ignore object staleness. 


For the finite cache experiments we used the same 
traces. Because we are only interested in the perfor- 
mance of memory-mapped files, we removed from the 
traces all references to objects larger than 8K Bytes since 
these would be stored as individual files and not in the 
memory-mapped file. As parameters for FBC we used 
Cmax = 3 and Amax = 100. 


Each experiment consisted of two phases: the first 
warmup phase started with a newly initialized file sys- 
tem and newly formatted disks on which the workload 
generator ran the requests of the first day. The second 
measurement phase consisted of processing the requests 
of the following day using the main-memory and disk 
state that resulted from the first phase. All measurements 
are taken during the second phase using the trace data of 
the second weekday. Thus, we can directly compare the 
performance of each mimicked cache architecture by the 
absolute values of disk I/O. 


We measured the disk I/O of the simulations using Ad- 
vFS with a tool called advfsstat using the command 
advfsstat -i 1 -v 0 cache-domain, which 
lists the number of reads and writes for every disk asso- 
ciated with the file domain. For the disk I/O of the simu- 
lations using UFS we used iostat. We used iostat 
rz3 xrz5 rz6 1, which lists the bytes and transfers 
for the three disks once per second. Unfortunately, io- 
stat does not segregate the number of reads and writes. 


5 Results 


We first compared the results of our cache simulator 
to our prior work to determine that the simulator exer- 
cised the disk subsystem with similar results to the ac- 
tual proxy caches. We measured the disk I/O of the two 
workload generators that mimic CERN and SQUID to see 
whether the generator approach reproduces the same rel- 
ative disk I/O as observed on the real counterparts [19]. 
As Figure 3 shows, the disk I/O is similar when using 
the CERN and SQUID workload generators. This agrees 
with our earlier measurements showing that CERN and 
SQUID make similar use of the disk subsystem. The 
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Figure 3: Disk I/O of the workload generators mimicking 
CERN and Squid. The measurements were taken from an 
AdvFS. In [19] we observed that The disk I/O of CERN and 
SQUID is surprisingly similar considering that SQUID main- 
tains in-memory meta-data about its cache content and CERN 
does not. Our workload generators reproduce this phenomena. 


measurements were taken using the AdvFS file system 
because the Web proxy servers measured in [19] used 
that file system. The AdvFS utilities allowed us to dis- 
tinguish between reads and writes. The data shows that 
only a third of all disk I/O are reads even though the 
cache hit rate is 59%. 


Our traces referenced less than 8G Bytes of data, and 
thus we could conduct measurements for “infinite” 
caches with the experimental hardware. Figure 4 shows 
the number of disk I/O transactions and the duration of 
each trace execution for each of the architectures. 


Comparing the performance of SQUID and SQUIDL 
shows that simply changing the function used to index 
the URL reduces the disk I/O by = 50%. 


By comparing SQUID and SQUIDM we can observe that 
memory mapping all small objects not only improves 
locality but produces a greater overall improvement in 
disk activity: SQUIDM produces 60% fewer disk I/O. 
Recall that SQUIDM stores all objects of size < 8192 in 
a memory-mapped file and all larger objects in the same 
way as SQUID. As shown in Figure 1, about 70% of 
all references are to objects < 8192. Thus, the remain- 
ing 30% of all references go to objects stored using the 
SQUID caching architecture. If we assume that these lat- 
ter references account for roughly the same disk I/O in 
SQUIDM as in SQUID, none of the benefits come from 
these 30% of references. This means that there is an 85% 
savings generated off of the remaining 70% of SQUID’s 
original disk I/O. Much of the savings occurs because 
writes to the cache are not immediately committed to 
the disk, allowing larger disk transfers. 


An analogous observation can be made by comparing 
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Figure 4: Disk I/O of SQUID derived architectures. Graph (a) breaks down the disk I/O into file system traffic and memory- 
mapped file traffic. Graph (b) compares compares the duration of the measurement phase of each experiment 


SQUIDML with SQUIDL. Here, using memory-mapping 
cache saves about 63% of SQUIDL’s original disk I/O 
for objects of size < 8192. The disk I/O savings of 
SQUIDM and SQUIDML are largely due to larger disk 
transfers that occur less frequently. The average I/O 
transfer size for SQUIDM and SQUIDML is 21K Bytes 
to the memory-mapped file, while the average transfer 
sizes to SQUID and SQUIDL style files are 8K Bytes and 
10K Bytes, respectively. 


The SQUIDMLA architecture strictly aligns segments to 
page boundaries such that no object spans two mem- 
ory pages. This optimization would be important for 
purely disk-based caches, since it reduces the number 
of “read-modify-write” disk transactions and the num- 
ber of transactions to different blocks. The results show 
that this alignment has no discernible impact on disk I/O. 
We found that SQUIDM and SQUIDML places 32% of 
the cached objects across page boundaries (30% of the 
cache hits were to objects that are crossing page bound- 
aries). 


Figure 5 confirms our conjecture that popular objects 
tend to be missed early. 70% of the references go to 25% 
of the pages to which the cache file is memory-mapped. 
Placing objects in the order of misses leads therefore to 
a higher page hit rate. 


We evaluate the performance of each replacement strat- 
egy by the amount of disk I/O and the cache hit rate. 
As expected, the LRU replacement policy causes the 
highest number of disk transactions during the measure- 
ment phase. The future-looking policy shows that the 
actual working set at any point in time is small, and that 
accurate predictions of page reuse patterns would pro- 
duce high hit rates on physical memory sized caches. 
Figure 6 show that the frequency-based cyclic replace- 
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Figure 5: The cumulative hit distribution over the virtual ad- 
dress space of the memory-mapped cache file. 70% of the hits 
occur in the first quarter of the memory-mapped cache file. 


ment causes less disk I/O than LRU replacement with- 
out changing the hit rate. The figure also shows the time 
savings caused by reduced disk I/O. The time savings are 
greater than the disk I/O savings which indicates a more 
sequential access stream where more transactions access 
the same cylinder and therefore do not require disk arm 
repositioning. 


6 Related Work 


There exist a large body of research work on application- 
level buffer control mechanisms. The external pager in 
Mach [32] allow users to implement paging between pri- 
mary memory and disk. Cao et al. investigate a mecha- 
nism to allow users to manage page replacement without 
degrading overall performance in a multi-programmed 
system [7]. 


Glass and Cao propose and evaluate in [14] a kernel- 
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Figure 6: Disk I/O and hit rate tradeoffs of different replace- 
ment strategies. The graph (a) plots disk I/O against hit rate of 
the three replacement experiments. Note that Jower x-values 
are better than higher ones. The graph (b) shows the duration 
of each experiment. 


level page replacement strategy SEQ that detects long 
sequences of page faults and applies most-recently-used 
replacement to those sequences. The frequency-based 
cyclic web cache replacement strategy proposed above 
is specifically designed to generate more sequential page 
faults. We are currently investigating the combined per- 
formance of SEQ buffer caches and cyclic-frequency- 
based web caches. 


7 Conclusions and Future Research 


We showed that some design adjustments to the SQUID 
architecture can result in a significant reduction of disk 
I/O. Web workloads exhibit much of the same refer- 
ence characteristics as file system workloads. As with 
any high performance application it is important to map 
file system access patterns so that they mimic traditional 
workloads to exploit existing operating caching features. 
Merely maintaining the first level directory reference hi- 
erarchy and locality when mapping web objects to the 
file system improved system the meta-data caching and 
reduced the number of disk I/O’s by 50%. 


The size and reuse patterns for web objects are also sim- 
ilar. The most popular pages are small. Caching small 
objects in memory mapped files allows most of the hits 
to be captured with no disk I/O at all. Using the com- 
bination of locality-preserving file paths and memory- 
mapped files our simulations resulted in disk I/O savings 
of over 70%. 


Very large memory mapped caches significantly reduce 
the number of disk I/O requests and produce high cache 
hit rates. Future work will concentrate on replacement 
techniques that further reduce I/O from memory mapped 


caches while maintaining high hit rates. Our experience 
with the future-looking algorithm shows that there is an 
additional 10% reduction possible. Our experience with 
the LRU algorithm suggests that managing small mem- 
ory mapped caches requires a tighter synchronization 
with the operating system memory management system. 
Possibilities include extensions that allow application 
management of pages, or knowledge of the current state 
of page allocation. 


Our experiments do not account for overhead due to stal- 
eness of cached objects and cache replacement strate- 
gies. However, our results should be encouraging 
enough to motivate an implementation of some of the 
described cache architectures in an experimental version 
of SQUID. 
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Abstract 


In this paper, we propose a new adaptive buffer 
management scheme called DEAR (DEtection 
based Adaptive Replacement) that automatically 
detects the block reference patterns of applications 
and applies different replacement policies to differ- 
ent applications based on the detected reference pat- 
tern. The proposed DEAR scheme uses a periodic 
process. Detection is made by associating block at- 
tribute values such as backward distance and fre- 
quency gathered at the (i — 1)-th invocation with 
forward distances of blocks referenced between the 
(i — 1)-th and i-th invocations. We implemented 
the DEAR scheme in FreeBSD 2.2.5 and measured 
its performance using several real applications. The 
results show that compared with the LRU buffer 
management scheme, the proposed scheme reduces 
the number of disk I/Os by up to 51% (with an av- 
erage of 23%) and the response time by up to 35% 
(with an average of 12%) in the case of single ap- 
plication executions. For multiple applications, the 
proposed scheme reduces the number of disk I/Os 
by up to 20% (with an average of 12%) and the over- 
all response time by up to 18% (with an average of 


8%). 


1 Introduction 


The speed gap between processors and disks contin- 
ues to increase as VLSI technologies advance at an 
enormous rate. This speed gap has resulted in disk 
I/O becoming a serious performance bottleneck for 
many computer systems [1, 2]. Hence, the role of the 


Hong-Ik University 
Seoul 121-791, Korea 
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buffer cache located in main memory and managed 
by the operating system is becoming increasingly 
important. Judicious use of the buffer cache can 
improve the response time of individual applications 
and also the throughput of the system by reducing 
the number of disk I/Os. To this end, study of ef- 
fective block replacement policies has been the focus 
of much research both in the systems and database 
areas [3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8]. 


There also have been a number of studies on predict- 
ing future access for prefetching purposes [9, 10, 11). 
They make use of past access history to predict files 
or blocks that are likely to be referenced in the near 
future. This prediction information is used to issue 
prefetch requests in order to hide disk I/O latency. 


Recently, buffer management schemes based on 
user-level hints such as _ application-controlled 
file caching [12] and informed prefetching and 
caching [13] have been proposed. User-level hints 
in these schemes provide information about which 
blocks are good candidates for replacement, allow- 
ing different replacement policies to be applied to 
different applications. 


However, to obtain user-level hints, users need to ac- 
curately understand the characteristics of block ref- 
erence patterns of applications. This requires con- 
siderable effort from users limiting its applicability. 
For a sequential reference pattern, a simple heuris- 
tic method can be used to detect the pattern and 
the MRU replacement policy can be used to improve 
the buffer cache performance [14]. Such hints can 
also be obtained by the compiler for implicit I/Os 
to manage paged virtual memory [15]. As we will 
see later, our proposed approach is complementary 
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to this approach since our approach is targeted for 
explicit I/Os. 


In this paper, we propose a new buffer management 
scheme that we call DEAR (DEtection based Adap- 
tive Replacement). Without any user intervention, 
the DEAR scheme detects the reference pattern of 
each application and classifies the pattern as sequen- 
tial, looping, temporally-clustered, or probabilistic. 
After the detection, the scheme applies an appro- 
priate replacement policy to the application. As 
the reference pattern of an application may change 
during its execution, the DEAR scheme periodically 
detects the reference pattern and applies a different 
replacement policy, if necessary. 


We implemented the DEAR scheme in FreeBSD 
2.2.5 and evaluated its performance with several real 
applications. The scheme is implemented at the ker- 
nel level without any modification to the system call 
interface, so the applications may run as-is. Per- 
formance measurements with real applications show 
that in the case of single application executions the 
DEAR scheme reduces the number of disk I/Os by 
up to 51% (with an average of 23%) and the re- 
sponse time by up to 35% (with an average of 12%), 
compared with the LRU buffer management scheme 
in FreeBSD. For multiple applications, the reduction 
in the number of disk I/Os is by up to 20% (with an 
average of 12%) while the reduction in the overall 
response time is by up to 18% (with an average of 


8%). 


We also compared the performance of the DEAR 
scheme with that of application-controlled file 
caching [12] through trace-driven simulations with 
the same set of application traces used in [12]. The 
results showed that the DEAR scheme without any 
use-level hints performs comparably to application- 
controlled file caching for the traces considered. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In 
Section 2, we explain the DEAR scheme in detail. 
Then, we describe the implementation of the DEAR 
scheme in FreeBSD in Section 3. In Section 4, we 
evaluate the performance of the DEAR scheme. Fi- 
nally, we conclude with a summary and a discussion 
of future work in Section 5. 


2 The DEAR Scheme 


Recent research has shown that most applications 
show regular block reference patterns and that these 
patterns vary depending on the nature of the appli- 
cation. For example, a large class of scientific ap- 
plications show a looping reference pattern where 
blocks are referenced repeatedly with regular in- 
tervals [16]. On the other hand, many database 
applications show a probabilistic reference pattern 
with different probabilities for index blocks and data 
blocks [17]. Unix applications tend to show either a 
sequential or a temporally-clustered reference pat- 
tern {12, 18]. Applications that deal with continu- 
ous media generally show a sequential or a looping 
reference pattern [19]. 


From these observations, we classify an application’s 
reference pattern into one of the following: sequen- 
tial, looping, temporally-clustered, or probabilis- 
tic reference pattern [20]. In the proposed DEAR 
scheme, the detection of an application’s reference 
pattern is made by associating attributes of blocks 
with their forward distances, which are defined as 
the time intervals between the current time and the 
times of the next references. An attribute of a block 
can be anything that can be obtained from its past 
reference behavior including backward distance, fre- 
quency, inter-reference gap (IRG) [6], and k-th back- 
ward distance [4]. In this paper, we consider only 
two block attribute types: backward distance, which 
is the time interval between the current time and the 
time of the last reference!, and frequency, which is 
the number of past references to the block. 


The detection is performed by a monitoring process 
that is invoked periodically. At the time of its i-th 
invocation (we denote this time by m;), the moni- 
toring process calculates the forward distances (as 
seen from the standpoint of m;_,) of the blocks ref- 
erenced between mj;—; and m;. From the block at- 
tribute values of those blocks, also as seen from the 
standpoint of m;—1, the monitoring process builds 
two ordered lists using those blocks, one according 
to backward distance and the other according to 
frequency. Each ordered list is divided into a fixed 
number of sublists of equal size. Based on the rela- 
tionship between the attribute value of each sublist 
and the average forward distance of blocks in the 
sublist, the block reference pattern of the applica- 
tion is deduced. 


1In this paper, we assume that the (virtual) time is incre- 
mented at each block reference. 
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Figure 1: Detection process: two-stage pipeline with one-level look-behind. 


After the detection, the block attributes of the 
blocks referenced between mj;_; and m; are updated 
for the next detection at mj4i. As shown in Fig- 
ure 1, the detection process is essentially a two-stage 
pipeline with one-level look-behind since the detec- 
tion at m; is made based on the relationship between 
the block attribute values and the forward distance 
at Mj-1. 


As an example, consider Figure 2. Assume that the 
period of the monitoring process (i.e., detection pe- 
riod) is 10 as measured in the number of block refer- 
ences made by the associated application. Also as- 
sume that between m;_; = 40 and m; = 50, blocks 
ba, be, be, bi2, ba, bg, bi; be, ba, and be were ref- 
erenced in the given order (see Figure 2-(b)). Note 
that there are 10 block references since the detec- 
tion period is 10. Finally, assume that at mj_ the 
backward distance and frequency of the six distinct 
blocks b4, be, bg, bie, bg, b11 were 15, 12, 25, 4, 20, 9 
and 6, 4, 5, 2, 1, 1, respectively (see Figure 2-(a)). 
Note that these distinct blocks have forward dis- 
tances of 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, respectively as seen at mj_-1. 
From the information about the block attribute val- 
ues and the forward distance as seen at mj_1, at mj; 
the DEAR scheme constructs two ordered lists, one 
according to backward distance and the other ac- 
cording to frequency (see Figure 2-(c)). Each list is 
divided into a number of sublists of equal size (3 sub- 
lists of size 2, in this example). Then various rules 
for detecting reference patterns, which are explained 
below, are applied to the two lists. In this particular 
example, blocks with higher frequency have smaller 
forward distance, which allows us to deduce that 
the block reference pattern of the given application 
follows a probabilistic reference pattern. The detec- 
tion rules for all the reference patterns we consider 
are as follows: 


Sequential Pattern: A sequential reference pat- 
tern has the property that all blocks are ref- 
erenced one after the other and never ref- 
erenced again. In this pattern, the aver- 
age forward distance of all the sublists is oo. 
Therefore, a reference pattern is sequential 
if Avg_fd(sublist?*) = Avg _fd(sublist*) = 
.-. = Avg -fd(sublist{") = Avg_fd(sublist{”) 
= --- = co where sublist}4 and sublist{” are 
the i-th sublist for the backward distance and 
frequency block attribute types, respectively, 
and Avg_fd(sublist) is the average forward dis- 
tance of blocks in sublist. 


Looping Pattern: A looping reference pattern 
has the property that blocks are referenced 
repeatedly with a regular interval. In this 
pattern, a block with a larger backward dis- 
tance has a smaller forward distance. There- 
fore, a reference pattern is looping if the fol- 
lowing relationship holds: if i < j then 
Avg-fd(sublist?*) > Avg_fd(sublist$*). 


Temporally-clustered Pattern: A  temporally- 
clustered reference pattern has the property 
that a block referenced more recently will be 
referenced sooner in the future. Thus, a 
block with a smaller backward distance has 
a smaller forward distance. Therefore, a ref- 
erence pattern is temporally-clustered if the 
following relationship holds: if i < j then 
Avg-fd(sublist?*) < Avg_fd(sublist**). 


Probabilistic Pattern: A probabilistic reference 
pattern has a non-uniform block reference be- 
havior that can be modeled by the Indepen- 
dent Reference Model (IRM) [21]. Each block 
b; has a stationary probability p; and all blocks 
are independently referenced with the associ- 
ated probabilities. Under the stationary and 
independent condition, the expected forward 
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Figure 2: Example of block reference pattern detection. 


distance of b; is proportional to 1/p;. Thus, 
a block with a higher frequency has a smaller 
forward distance. Therefore, a reference pat- 
tern is probabilistic if the following relation- 
ship holds: if i < j then Avg_fd(sublist{") > 
Avg-fd(sublist! ay, 


In the DEAR scheme, different replacement poli- 
cies are used for different applications depending on 
the detected reference pattern. For the sequential 
and looping reference patterns, the MRU replace- 
ment policy is used where the block with the small- 
est backward distance is always selected for replace- 
ment. For the temporally-clustered reference pat- 
tern, the LRU replacement policy, which replaces 
the block with the largest backward distance, is 
used. Finally, for the probabilistic reference pat- 
tern, the LFU replacement policy that replaces the 
block with the lowest reference frequency is used. 


3 Implementation of the DEAR 


Scheme in FreeBSD 


Figure 3 shows the overall structure of the buffer 
cache manager for the DEAR scheme as imple- 
mented in FreeBSD 2.2.5. The DEAR scheme 
applies different replacement policies for different 
applications. This requires a split of the buffer 
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cache management module into two parts, one for 
block allocation and the other for block replace- 
ment. The module responsible for block allocation 
is the System Cache Manager (SCM). There is one 
SCM in the system. The module responsible for 
block replacement is the Application Cache Man- 
ager (ACM). There is one ACM for each applica- 
tion. This organization is similar to that proposed 
for application-controlled file caching [12]. Both of 
the modules are located in the VFS (Virtual File 
System) layer and collaborate with each other for 
buffer allocation and block replacement. 


An ACM is allocated to each process when the pro- 
cess is forked. When a block is referenced from 
the process, the associated ACM is called by the 
bread() or bwrite() procedure in the SCM (1) to lo- 
cate the information about the referenced block us- 
ing a hash table, (2) to update the block attribute 
that is changed by the current reference, (3) to place 
the block into a linked list that maintains the blocks 
referenced in the current detection period, and (4) 
to adjust the replacement order according to the 
application-specific replacement policy. To main- 
tain the replacement order, the current implementa- 
tion uses the linked list data structure for the LRU 
and MRU replacement policies and the heap data 
structure for the LFU replacement policy. 


After the steps (1)-(4) are performed, a check is 
made to see whether the current detection period 
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Figure 3: Overall structure of the DEAR scheme in 
FreeBSD 2.2.5. 


is over. If so, the monitoring process explained in 
the previous section is invoked to detect the appli- 
cation’s reference pattern. The detected reference 
pattern dictates the replacement policy of the ACM. 
If none of the detection conditions previously ex- 
plained is satisfied, the default LRU replacement 
policy is used. 


The structure of information maintained for 
each block by the ACM is <vnode #, block 
#, backward distance, frequency, forward 
distance, hp, bp, fp, cp>. The pointer hp is 
used to place the block into the hash table that is 
used to locate the information about the currently 
referenced block. The pointers bp and fp are used 
to place the block into the ordered lists for the 
backward distance and frequency block attribute 
types, respectively, which are constructed when the 
monitoring process is invoked. Finally, the pointer 
cp is used to place the block into the list of blocks 
referenced in the current detection period. This 
data structure is the main space overhead of the 
DEAR scheme. 


The main time overhead of the DEAR scheme is 
that needed to order the blocks according to each 
block attribute value, which has an O(n logn) time 
complexity where n is the number of distinct blocks 
referenced in the detection period. This operation 
is invoked once at the end of each detection period 
for each block attribute type. Other time overheads 
include those needed to calculate the forward dis- 
tance, backward distance, and frequency of blocks 
at the end of each detection period, which has a 
time complexity of O(n) where n is the number of 
distinct blocks referenced in the detection period. 


(3) select a victim block 
using the application-specific block replacement policy 





App Application, Application, 
(4) llocate buffer space 
he victim block (1) request n¢w buffer space 
(2) Send a replacement request (5) alldcate new 1 space 
[ SCM 





Figure 4: Interaction between ACM and SCM. 


The ACM and SCM interact with each other as de- 
picted in Figure 4. When an application misses in 
the buffer cache, the ACM for the application makes 
a request to the SCM for additional buffer space 
(step (1) in Figure 4). If the SCM does not have any 
free buffer space, it sends a replacement request to 
one of the ACMs (step (2)). This operation is per- 
formed in the getnewbuf() procedure in the SCM, 
and the selected ACM is the one associated with an 
application whose current reference pattern is se- 
quential. If there is no such application, the SCM 
simply chooses the ACM of the application with the 
global LRU block. The selected ACM decides the 
victim block to be replaced using its current replace- 
ment policy (step (3)) and deallocates its space to 
the SCM (step (4)). The SCM allocates this space 
to the ACM that requested the space (step (5)). 


4 Performance Evaluation 


In this section, we present the results of the perfor- 
mance evaluation of the DEAR scheme. We first 
describe the experimental setup. Then, we give 
the results of reference pattern detection followed 
by the performance measurement results for both 
single applications and multiple applications. We 
also give results from sensitivity analysis for dif- 
ferent cache sizes and detection periods. Finally, 
we compare the performance of the DEAR scheme 
with that of application-controlled file caching [12] 
through trace-driven simulations with the same set 
of application traces used in [12]. 
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Table 1: Characteristics of the applications. 


Application Taput data (MB 

















4.1 Experimental Setup 


The experiments were conducted with FreeBSD 
2.2.5 on a 166MHZ Intel Pentium PC with 64MB 
RAM and a 2.1GB Quantum Fireball hard disk. 
The applications we used are described below and 
are summarized in Table 1. 


cscope Cscope is an interactive C-source exami- 
nation tool. It creates an index file named 
cscope.out from C sources and answers interac- 
tive queries like searching C symbols or finding 
specific functions or identifiers. We used cscope 
on kernel sources of roughly 9MB in size and 
executed queries that search for five literals. 


glimpse Glimpse is a text information retrieval 
utility. It builds indexes for words and allows 
fast searching. Text files of roughly 50MB in 
size were indexed resulting in about 5MB of in- 
dexes. A search was done for lines that contain 
the keywords multithread, realtime, DSM, con- 
tinuous media, and diskspace. 


sort Sort is a utility that sorts lines of text files. A 
4.5MB text file was used as input, and this file 
was sorted numerically using the first field as 
the key. 


link Link is the UNIX link-editor. We used this 
application to build the FreeBSD kernel from 
about 2.5MB of object files. 


cpp Cpp is the GNU C-compatible compiler pre- 
processor. The kernel source was used as input 
with the size of header files and C-source files 
of about 1MB and 10MB, respectively. 


gnuplot Gnuplot is a command-line driven inter- 
active plotting program. Using 8MB raw data, 
we plotted three-dimensional plots four times 
with different points of view. 
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postgresl and postgres2 Postgres is a relational 
database system from the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley. PostgresSQL version 
6.2 and relations from a scaled-up Wiscon- 
sin benchmark such as thoustup and _ tent- 
houstup were used. Postgres] is a join between 
the hundredthoustup and twohundredthoustup 
relations while postgres2 is a join among 
four relations, namely, fivehundredup, twot- 
houstup, twentythoustup, and twohundredt- 
houstup. The sizes of fivehundredup, twot- 
houstup, twentythoustup, hundredthoustup, 
and twohundredthoustup are approximately 
50KB, 150KB, 1.5MB, 7.5MB, and 15MB, re- 
spectively. 


4.2 Detection Results 


Figure 5 shows the results of the detection by the 
DEAR scheme for the cscope and cpp applications. 
In each graph, the z-axis is the virtual time and the 
y-axis is the logical block numbers of those refer- 
enced at the given time. The detection results are 
given at the top of the graph assuming a detection 
period of 500 references. For cscope, the DEAR 
scheme initially detects a sequential reference pat- 
tern but changes its detection to a looping reference 
pattern after the sequentially referenced blocks are 
re-accessed. This results from cscope always read- 
ing the file cscope.out sequentially whenever it re- 
ceives a query about the C source. For cpp, the 
DEAR scheme detects a probabilistic reference pat- 
tern throughout the execution since as we can see 
from the graph, some blocks are more frequently 
accessed than others. This reference pattern results 
from the characteristic of cpp that header files are 
more frequently referenced than C files. 


Figure 6 shows the detection results of the other 
applications. Although the result shows that the 
DEAR scheme performs reasonably well for the 
other applications, it also reveals the limitation of 
the current DEAR scheme, notably for the sort and 
postgres2 applications. They have either parallel or 
nested reference streams, which indicates a need for 
the proposed DEAR scheme to address more general 
reference patterns with arbitrary control structures 
such as parallel, sequence, and nested. 
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Figure 5: Block reference patterns and detection results for cscope and cpp. 


4.3 Performance Measurements: Single 
Applications 


We compared the performance of each application 
under the DEAR scheme with not only that under 
the LRU scheme in FreeBSD but also with those 
under the LFU and MRU schemes. For this pur- 
pose, we implemented the DEAR scheme as well as 
the LFU and MRU schemes in FreeBSD. We mea- 
sured both the number of disk I/Os and the re- 
sponse time of each application for a 6MB buffer 
cache with block size set to 8KB. For the DEAR 
scheme, we set the length of the detection period 
to 500 and the number of sublists in the ordered 
lists to 5 for both the backward distance and fre- 
quency block attribute types. The performance of 
the DEAR scheme for different cache sizes, different 
detection periods, and different numbers of sublists 
in the ordered lists is discussed in Section 4.5. 


Figure 7 shows the number of disk I/Os and the 
response time of the four schemes. The values re- 
ported here are the average of three separate exe- 
cutions and before each execution, the system was 
rebooted. From the results we observe the following: 


e The DEAR scheme performs almost as good as 
the best of the other three schemes for all the 
applications we considered. Also, when com- 
pared with the LRU scheme in FreeBSD, the 
number of disk I/Os is reduced by up to 51% 
(for the cscope application) with an average of 
23% and the response time by up to 35% (also 


for the cscope application) with an average of 
12%. 


For the link application, there is no perfor- 
mance difference among the four schemes. This 
is because the input data to the link applica- 
tion is small (2.5MB), and thus all the blocks 
reside in the buffer cache after they are initially 
loaded. 


Postgresl and postgres2 do not show as much 
improvement in the response time as that in 
the number of disk I/Os when using the DEAR 
scheme. This is because of the constant syn- 
chronization between the client (the psql utility 
that provides the user interface) and the server 
(the postgres process that performs the query 
processing and database management). For the 
gnuplot application, much time was spent for 
user mode computation and thus reduction in 
the number of disk I/Os also has a limited im- 
pact on the response time. 


Except for the above three applications, the ra- 
tio between the reduction in the number of disk 
I/Os and that in the response time is consis- 
tent. This indicates that the DEAR scheme 
incurs little extra overhead compared to those 
in the other schemes. 


The last point is more evident in Figure 8 where 
the response time is divided into three components: 
I/O stall time, system time, and user time. For 
the LRU scheme of FreeBSD, the system time con- 
sists of VFS processing time, buffer cache manage- 
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Figure 6: Block reference patterns and detection results for the other applications. 
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Figure 7: Single application performance. 
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Figure 8: Decomposition of response time. 


ment time, disk driver processing time, disk inter- 
rupt handling time and, data copy time from buffer 
cache to user space. On top of those, the DEAR 
scheme requires additional processing time such as 
those for sorting blocks according to block attribute 
values and maintaining block attribute values and 
forward distances. From Figure 8, we can notice 
that the system times of the two schemes are com- 
parable meaning that the DEAR scheme incurs little 
additional overheads. 


4.4 Performance Measurements: Multi- 
ple Applications 


In real systems, multiple applications execute con- 
currently competing for limited buffer space. To 
test the DEAR scheme in such an environment, we 


ran several combinations of two or more of the ap- 
plications with a buffer cache of 6MB and measured 
the total number of disk I/Os and the overall re- 
sponse time for both the DEAR scheme and the 
LRU scheme in FreeBSD. Again, we set the length 
of the detection period to 500 and the number of 
sublists in the ordered lists to 5. 


The results in Figure 9 show that the number 
of disk I/Os is reduced by up to 20% (for the 
cscope+sort+link case) with an average of 12% and 
the overall response time by up to 18% (for the 
glimpse+link case) with an average of 8%. 


In the multiple application case, there are two possi- 
ble benefits from using the proposed DEAR scheme. 
The first is from applying different replacement poli- 
cies to different applications based on their detected 
reference patterns. The second is from giving prefer- 
ence to blocks that belong to an application with the 
sequential reference pattern when a replacement is 
needed. To quantify these benefits, we performed an 
experiment where even the LRU replacement policy 
gives preference to blocks belonging to an applica- 
tion with the sequential reference pattern, which we 
call the LRU-SEQ replacement policy. 


Table 2: Performance comparison between the 
LRU-SEQ and the DEAR schemes. 


Scheme Response Time (seconds) 

ee cdl cdree cclete 89.97 
[TRU-SEQ || _70.72_| 87.24 | 71.75 _| 86.88 _| 
DEAR [66.61 [7430 —[ 6288-82-30 
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Figure 9: Multiple application performance. 


Table 2 shows the results of the LRU-SEQ scheme 
for the 6MB buffer cache size. In the case of 
cscope+sort and glimpse+link, there is little differ- 
ence between the LRU and the LRU-SEQ schemes, 
since the reference pattern of the four component 
applications is not sequential in the steady state. 
We is a utility that displays the numbers of lines, 
words, and characters in a file. Its steady state ref- 
erence pattern is sequential. Replacing sort and link 
with wc, produces a significant difference in the re- 
sponse time between the LRU and the LRU-SEQ 
schemes. This results from the LRU-SEQ scheme 
allocating more buffer space to cscope (or glimpse) 
by replacing blocks of the we application earlier than 
the usual LRU order. Still, there is a substantial dif- 
ference in the response time between the LRU-SEQ 
scheme and the DEAR scheme indicating that the 
benefit from applying different replacement polices 
tailored for different applications is significant. 


4.5 Sensitivity Analysis 


4.5.1 Cache Size 


Tables 3 and 4 compare the performance of the 
DEAR scheme against the LRU scheme for various 
buffer cache sizes for the single and multiple ap- 
plication cases, respectively. The results from the 
single application case show that as long as the to- 
tal number of distinct blocks accessed by an ap- 
plication is greater than the number of blocks in 
the buffer cache, there is a substantial difference in 
the response time between the DEAR and the LRU 
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schemes. However, when the number of distinct 
blocks of an application is smaller than the num- 
ber of blocks in the buffer cache, all the blocks are 
cached in the buffer cache and the two schemes show 
similar performance. The latter behavior is most 
visible for the link application that has the small- 
est number of distinct blocks (about 310 blocks). 
For link, the DEAR and the LRU schemes provide 
similar response times. 


Table 3: Single application performance for various 


buffer cache sizes. 
Application Response Time (seconds) 
| 2MB | 4MB ]_ 6) MB | 8MB | 
cescope DEAR |[ 16.99 | 14.90 | 12.87 | 11.17 
DEAR || 39.12 | 35.68 | 33.73 | 32.87 


PERU || 40.70_| 39.72 | 39.55 _| 37.49 
DEAR_||_18.16_| 15.54 | 13.60_| 12.10 | 


PERU | 1850_| 17.t6 | 16.50 | 1A.08 
eee Bees area ie 





























glimpse 





link 
[29.65 | 23.35 | 23.35 | 23.55 | 
pean [assoc | one [ar er [rae 
PERU || 159.59 [97.94 | 93.39 | 91.82 | 
gnuplot eed Se ae ae 





postgres1 


CDBART[ 383 96.6-[ stay [I 
TRU |[-39.72_| 38.91 | 38.82 | 38.76 | 
| erent [Dea ADT Pa ae | eae 

CLRU__|| 82.93_| 74.93 | 74.75 | 73.93 | 





For the multiple application case, the case where 
the total number of distinct blocks accessed by the 
component applications is smaller than the number 
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Table 5: The effect of the detection period on the performance of the DEAR scheme for the single application 


case. 


Scheme | Detection 
Period 


30 













33.68 





Table 4: Multiple application performance for vari- 


ous buffer cache sizes. 
Applications | Scheme Response Time (seconds 


erst [DEAR || 704 | 666 | 629 | 53.5 | 

















PERO | r5 | 708 | 68a | 78 
gifimk [DEAR || 79.1 | 742 | 71.6 | 701 
PERU [94.5 | 89.8 | 79.1 | 779 _| 
epptpsl | DEAR_|| 222.2 | 216.7 | 209.8 | 2024 | 
PER 236.8 | 290.0 | 290.6 | 226.1 
gitps2 [DEAR _|[ 145.6 | 139.8 | 132.5 | 128.3 _| 
PERU | 165.5 | 155.2 | 146.7 | 138.8 


estsorepink [DEAR || 116.1 | 112.7 | 106.7 | 101.8 | 
PERU [121.3 [118.0-| 112.8 | 105.3 | 
gitsorttepp [DEAR | 716.9 | 996.5 | aise | 2072 | 
PERU —[[246.3-[245.3-| 225.9 | 292.9 | 








of blocks in the buffer cache does not occur and 
the DEAR scheme shows consistently better perfor- 
mance than the LRU scheme. 


4.5.2 Detection Period and the number of 
Sublists 


Determining the length of the detection period is an 
important design issue that requires a trade-off. If 
the detection period is too long, the scheme will not 
be adaptive to possible changes of the reference pat- 
tern within a detection period. On the other hand, 
if the period is too short, the scheme would incur 
too much overhead to be practical. Moreover, if the 
period is too short, a short burst of references may 
mislead the detection. For example, a probabilistic 
reference pattern may be mistaken for a looping ref- 
erence pattern when a small number of blocks are 
repeatedly accessed over two detection periods while 
satisfying the detection condition for a looping ref- 
erence pattern. 


Hao tarse|a085—[ 3418] 78.30 

DEAR [800] 1287 | 33.73] 13.60_| 91.61 | 41.39 | 34.22 [71.15 
i sen_perrpee eat eee_| a 
2000 Tea S66 | Te B88 | “ese SE 

FERU [| N/A |. 19.77 | 39.55 | 1659 | 93.39 | 44.30 74.75 


Response Time ——— 
_escope [ glimpse [sort _[_epp__[ enurlot_[ posrres? [ posters 
r 100 J] 12.85 | 33.70 | 13.72] 9881] 40.92 | 3462 | 76.56 | 
[12.79 






The above trade-off relationship is evident in Ta- 
ble 5 that gives the response time of all but the link 
application as the detection period varies from 100 
to 2000. We exclude the link application since as 
we mentioned earlier all of its blocks fit into the 
buffer cache. Thus different detection periods do 
not make any difference. For most applications, the 
best performance was obtained when the detection 
period is either 250 or 500. The results also show 
that even with detection periods that are consid- 
erably smaller or larger than these optimal values, 
the DEAR scheme performs better than the LRU 
scheme in FreeBSD. The exceptions are with the cpp 
and postgres2 applications when the detection pe- 
riod is 100. In the two cases, the performance degra- 
dation is considerably larger than the others at the 
detection period of 100. A careful inspection of the 
results revealed that when the detection period is 
100 the DEAR scheme mistakenly detects both ap- 
plications to have a looping reference pattern when 
in reality it was part of a probabilistic reference pat- 
tern. The multiple application case shows a similar 
effect of the detection period on the performance as 
we can see in Table 6. 


The number of sublists used in the detection process 
can also affect the detection results of the DEAR 
scheme. Table 7 gives the detection results of the 
DEAR scheme as the number of sublists increases 
from three to seven. From the results, we can no- 
tice that the number of sublists hardly affects the 
detection results although there is a slight increase 
in the number of undetected cases as the number 
of sublists increases due to a more strict detection 
rule. Remember that to detect a reference pattern 
the associated detection rule should be held for all 
the sublists. 
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Table 6: The effect of the detection period on the performance of the DEAR scheme for the multiple 


application case. 


Scheme | Detection 
Period 








| 65.84 | 


[1000 67.37 


peated | reat aaa | aves | 
DEAR a 66.61 | 74.29 | 216.73 112. ms 335.56 
[216.91 [139.27] 
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Response Time (seconds 
epp-+psl gl-tsort-Fepp 
al 66.68 73.54 | 236.29 | 144.67 









108.86 251.54 
108.62 





738.70 


[TRU | N/A || 7096 | 89.87 | 29.09 | 166.27 | 118.03 | 945.34 





Table 7: The effect of the number of sublists on the detection results of the DEAR scheme. 


Application 





postgres! || seq[5],loop[16 
postgres2 || prob(13],loop[5],seq[2],undetect[1 





4.6 Comparison with  Application- 
controlled File Caching 


To compare the performance of the DEAR scheme 
with that of application-controlled file caching 
(ACFC) [12], we performed trace-driven simulations 
with the same set of three application traces used 
in [12]. The characteristics of the three applications 
and their traces can be found in [12]. Figure 10 
shows the miss ratio of the three applications for 
the LRU, ACFC, DEAR, and OPT (off-line opti- 
mal) schemes when cache size increases from 1MB 
to 16MB. The results for the LRU, ACFC, and 
OPT schemes were borrowed from [12] and those 
for the DEAR scheme were obtained by simulat- 
ing the DEAR scheme with detection period equal 
to 500 and the number of sublists in the ordered 
list equal to 5 for both backward distance and fre- 
quency block attribute types. The results show that 
the miss ratio of the DEAR scheme is comparable to 
that of the ACFC scheme, which utilizes user-level 
hints to guide the replacement decisions. The small 
difference between the two schemes results from the 
misses that occur before the DEAR scheme has a 
chance to detect the reference pattern. 
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5 Conclusions and Future Work 


In this paper, we proposed a new buffer manage- 
ment scheme called DEAR (DEtection based Adap- 
tive Replacement) that automatically detects the 
block reference pattern of applications as sequential, 
looping, temporally-clustered, or probabilistic with- 
out any user intervention. Based on the detected 
reference pattern, the proposed DEAR scheme ap- 
plies an appropriate replacement policy to each ap- 
plication. 


We implemented the DEAR scheme in FreeBSD 
2.2.5 and measured its performance using several 
real applications. The results showed that compared 
with the buffer management scheme in FreeBSD the 
proposed scheme reduces the number of disk I/Os 
by up to 51% (with an average of 23%) and the re- 
sponse time by up to 35% (with an average of 12%) 
in the case of single application executions. For mul- 
tiple applications, the reduction in the number of 
disk I/Os is by up to 20% (with an average of 12%) 
while the reduction in the overall response time is 
by up to 18% (with an average of 8%). 


We also compared the performance of the DEAR 
scheme with that of application-controlled file 
caching [12] through trace-driven simulations with 
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the same set of application traces used in [12]. The 
results showed that the DEAR scheme performs 
comparably to application-controlled file caching for 
the traces considered. 


As we noted in Section 4.2, some applications have 
block reference behavior that cannot be character- 
ized by a single reference pattern. One direction 
for future research is to extend the current DEAR 
scheme so that it can detect more complex refer- 
ence patterns with parallel, sequence, and nested 
structures as well as to develop appropriate replace- 
ment policies for them. Another direction for future 
research is ,to study more advanced buffer alloca- 
Size of Bulfer Cache (MB) tion strategies for the DEAR scheme than the sim- 
ple strategy explained in Section 3. A good buffer 
allocation strategy for the DEAR scheme should re- 
(a) cscope ward more to applications with larger reductions 
in the number of disk I/Os while preventing any 
one application from monopolizing the buffer space. 
Other directions for future research include apply- 
ing the detection capability of the DEAR scheme 
to prefetching and considering block attribute types 
other than backward distance and frequency. 


Miss Ratio(%) 
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All the source code for the DEAR scheme and the 
applications run for the experiments can be found at 
http://ssrnet.snu.ac.kr/~choijm/cache.html. 
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Abstract 


UNIX applications not wishing to block when do- 
ing I/O often use the select() system call, to wait for 
events on multiple file descriptors. The se/ect() mech- 
anism works well for small-scale applications, but scales 
poorly as the number of file descriptors increases. Many 
modern applications, such as Internet servers, use hun- 
dreds or thousands of file descriptors, and suffer greatly 
from the poor scalability of select(). Previous work has 
shown that while the traditional implementation of se- 
lect() can be improved, the poor scalability is inherent in 
the design. We present a new event-delivery mechanism, 
which allows the application to register interest in one or 
more sources of events, and to efficiently dequeue new 
events. We show that this mechanism, which requires 
only minor changes to applications, performs independ- 
ently of the number of file descriptors. 


1 Introduction 


An application must often manage large numbers of 
file descriptors, representing network connections, disk 
files, and other devices. Inherent in the use of a file 
descriptor is the possibility of delay. A thread that in- 
vokes a blocking I/O call on one file descriptor, such as 
the UNIX read() or write() systems calls, risks ignoring 
all of its other descriptors while it is blocked waiting for 
data (or for output buffer space). 

UNIX supports non-blocking operation for read() and 
write(), but a naive use of this mechanism, in which the 
application polls each file descriptor to see if it might be 
usable, leads to excessive overheads. 

Alternatively, one might allocate a single thread to 
each activity, allowing one activity to block on I/O 
without affecting the progress of others. Experience with 
UNIX and similar systems has shown that this scales 
badly as the number of threads increases, because of 
the costs of thread scheduling, context-switching, and 
thread-state storage space[6, 9]. The use of a single pro- 
cess per connection is even more costly. 

The most efficient approach is therefore to allocate 
a moderate number of threads, corresponding to the 


amount of available parallelism (for example, one per 
CPU), and to use non-blocking I/O in conjunction with 
an efficient mechanism for deciding which descriptors 
are ready for processing[17]. We focus on the design of 
this mechanism, and in particular on its efficiency as the 
number of file descriptors grows very large. 

Early computer applications seldom managed many 
file descriptors. UNIX, for example, originally suppor- 
ted at most 15 descriptors per process[14]. However, the 
growth of large client-server applications such as data- 
base servers, and especially Internet servers, has led to 
much larger descriptor sets. 

Consider, for example, a Web server on the Inter- 
net. Typical HTTP mean connection durations have been 
measured in the range of 2-4 seconds[8, 13]; Figure 1 
shows the distribution of HTTP connection durations 
measured at one of Compaq's firewall proxy servers. In- 
ternet connections last so long because of long round- 
trip times (RTTs), frequent packet loss, and often be- 
cause of slow (modem-speed) links used for download- 
ing large images or binaries. On the other hand, mod- 
ern single-CPU servers can handle about 3000 HTTP 
requests per second[19], and multiprocessors consider- 
ably more (albeit in carefully controlled environments). 
Queueing theory shows that an Internet Web server hand- 
ling 3000 connections per second, with a mean duration 
of 2 seconds, will have about 6000 open connections to 
manage at once (assuming constant interarrival time). 

In a previous paper[4], we showed that the BSD 
UNIX event-notification mechanism, the select() system 
call, scales poorly with increasing connection count. We 
showed that large connection counts do indeed occur in 
actual servers, and that the traditional implementation of 
select() could be improved significantly. However, we 
also found that even our improved select() implementa- 
tion accounts for an unacceptably large share of the over- 
all CPU time. This implies that, no matter how carefully 
it is implemented, select() scales poorly. (Some UNIX 
systems use a different system call, poll(), but we believe 
that this call has scaling properties at least as bad as those 
of select(), if not worse.) 
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Fig. 1: Cumulative distribution of proxy connection durations 


The key problem with the select() interface is that it 
requires the application to inform the kernel, on each 
call, of the entire set of “interesting” file descriptors: i.e., 
those for which the application wants to check readiness. 
For each event, this causes effort and data motion propor- 
tional to the number of interesting file descriptors. Since 
the number of file descriptors is normally proportional 
to the event rate, the total cost of select() activity scales 
roughly with the square of the event rate. 

In this paper, we explain the distinction between state- 
based mechanisms, such as select(), which check the 
current status of numerous descriptors, and event-based 
mechanisms, which deliver explicit event notifications. 
We present a new UNIX event-based API (application 
programming interface) that an application may use, in- 
stead of select(), to wait for events on file descriptors. 
The API allows an application to register its interest in 
a file descriptor once (rather than every time it waits for 
events). When an event occurs on one of these interest- 
ing file descriptors, the kernel places a notification on a 
queue, and the API allows the application to efficiently 
dequeue event notifications. 

We will show that this new interface is simple, easily 
implemented, and performs independently of the number 
of file descriptors. For example, with 2000 connections, 
our API improves maximum throughput by 28%. 


2 The problem with select() 
We begin by reviewing the design and implementation 
of the select() API. The system call is declared as: 


int select ( 
int nfds, 
fd_set *readfds, 
fd_set *writefds, 
fd_set *exceptfds, 
struct timeval *timeout) ; 


An fd_set is simply a bitmap; the maximum size (in 
bits) of these bitmaps is the largest legal file descriptor 


value, which is a system-specific parameter. The read- 
fds, writefds, and exceptfds are in-out arguments, respect- 
ively corresponding to the sets of file descriptors that are 
“interesting” for reading, writing, and exceptional con- 
ditions. A given file descriptor might be in more than 
one of these sets. The nfds argument gives the largest 
bitmap index actually used. The timeout argument con- 
trols whether, and how soon, select() will return if no file 
descriptors become ready. 

Before select() is called, the application creates one 
or more of the readfds, writefds, or exceptfds bitmaps, by 
asserting bits corresponding to the set of interesting file 
descriptors. On its return, select() overwrites these bit- 
maps with new values, corresponding to subsets of the 
input sets, indicating which file descriptors are available 
for I/O. A member of the readfds set is available if there 
is any available input data; a member of writefds is con- 
sidered writable if the available buffer space exceeds a 
system-specific parameter (usually 2048 bytes, for TCP 
sockets). The application then scans the result bitmaps 
to discover the readable or writable file descriptors, and 
normally invokes handlers for those descriptors. 

Figure 2 is an oversimplified example of how an ap- 
plication typically uses select(). One of us has shown[15] 
that the programming style used here is quite inefficient 
for large numbers of file descriptors, independent of the 
problems with select(). For example, the construction 
of the input bitmaps (lines 8 through 12 of Figure 2) 
should not be done explicitly before each call to select(); 
instead, the application should maintain shadow copies 
of the input bitmaps, and simply copy these shadows to 
readfds and writefds. Also, the scan of the result bit- 
maps, which are usually quite sparse, is best done word- 
by-word, rather than bit-by-bit. 

Once one has eliminated these inefficiencies, however, 
select() is still quite costly. Part of this cost comes from 
the use of bitmaps, which must be created, copied into 
the kernel, scanned by the kernel, subsetted, copied out 
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fd_set readfds, writefds; 
struct timeval timeout; 


int i, numready; 
timeout.tv_usec = 0; 
while (TRUE) [ 


FD_ZERO(&readfds); FD_ZERO(&writefds) ; 
i <= maxfd; i++) [( 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 timeout.tv_sec = 1; 
6 
7 
8 


9 for (i = 0; 


10 if (WantToReadFD(i)) FD_SET(i, &readfds); 

11 if (WantToWriteFD(i)) FD_SET(i, &writefds) ; 

12 } 

13 numready = select(maxfd, &readfds, 

14 &writefds, NULL, &timeout) ; 

15 if (numready <1) { 

16 DoTimeoutProcessing(); 

A I continue; 

18 } 

19 

20 for (i = 0; i <= maxfd; itt) [{ 

21 if (FD_LISSET(i, &readfds)) InvokeReadHandler(i) ; 
22 if (FD_ISSET(i, &writefds)) InvokeWriteHandler(i) ; 
23 } 

286} 


Fig. 2: Simplified example of how select() is used 


of the kernel, and then scanned by the application. These 
costs clearly increase with the number of descriptors. 

Other aspects of the select() implementation also scale 
poorly. Wright and Stevens provide a detailed discussion 
of the 4.4BSD implementation[23]; we limit ourselves 
to a sketch. In the traditional implementation, select() 
starts by checking, for each descriptor present in the in- 
put bitmaps, whether that descriptor is already available 
for I/O. If none are available, then select() blocks. Later, 
when a protocol processing (or file system) module's 
state changes to make a descriptor readable or writable, 
that module awakens the blocked process. 

In the traditional implementation, the awakened pro- 
cess has no idea which descriptor has just become read- 
able or writable, so it must repeat its initial scan. This is 
unfortunate, because the protocol module certainly knew 
what socket or file had changed state, but this informa- 
tion is not preserved. In our previous work on improv- 
ing select() performance[4], we showed that it was fairly 
easy to preserve this information, and thereby improve 
the performance of select() in the blocking case. 

We also showed that one could avoid most of the ini- 
tial scan by remembering which descriptors had previ- 
ously been interesting to the calling process (i.e., had 
been in the input bitmap of a previous select() call), 
and scanning those descriptors only if their state had 
changed in the interim. The implementation of this tech- 
nique is somewhat more complex, and depends on set- 
manipulation operations whose costs are inherently de- 
pendent on the number of descriptors. 

In our previous work, we tested our modifications us- 
ing the Digital UNIX V4.0B operating system, and ver- 


sion 1.1.20 of the Squid proxy software[S, 18]. After 
doing our best to improve the kernel's implementation 
of select(), and Squid's implementation of the procedure 
that invokes select(), we measured the system's perform- 
ance on a busy non-caching proxy, connected to the In- 
ternet and handling over 2.5 million requests/day. 

We found that we had approximately doubled the sys- 
tem's efficiency (expressed as CPU time per request), but 
select() still accounted for almost 25% of the total CPU 
time. Table 1 shows a profile, made with the DCPI [1] 
tools, of both kernel and user-mode CPU activity during 
a typical hour of high-load operation. 

In the profile comm_select(), the user-mode proced- 
ure that creates the input bitmaps for select() and that 
scans its output bitmaps, takes only 0.54% of the non- 
idle CPU time. Some of the 2.85% attributed to mem- 
Copy() and memSet() should also be charged to the cre- 
ation of the input bitmaps (because the modified Squid 
uses the shadow-copy method). (The profile also shows a 
lot of time spent in malloc()-related procedures; a future 
version of Squid will use pre-allocated pools to avoid the 
overhead of too many calls to malloc() and free()[22].) 

However, the bulk of the select()-related overhead is 
in the kernel code, and accounts for about two thirds of 
the total non-idle kernel-mode CPU time. Moreover, this 
measurement reflects a select() implementation that we 
had already improved about as much as we thought pos- 
sible. Finally, our implementation could not avoid costs 
dependent on the number of descriptors, implying that 
the select()-related overhead scales worse than linearly. 
Yet these costs did not seem to be related to intrinsically 
useful work. We decided to design a scalable replace- 
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CPU % | Non-idle | Procedure 
eae | 
34.57% |__| allidle time 
kernel 
kernel 
kernel 
[15.45% | 23.61% | malloc-related code | user _| 
kernel 


Profile on 1998-09-09 from 11:00 to 12:00 PDT 
mean load = 56 requests/sec. 
peak load ca. 131 requests/sec 













= 





Table 1: Profile - modified kernel, Squid on live proxy 


ment for select(). 


2.1 The poll() system call 

In the System V UNIX environment, applications use 
the poll() system call instead of select(). This call is de- 
clared as: 


struct pollfd [{ 


int fd; 
short events; 
short revents; 
}; 
int poll( 


struct pollfd filedes[]; 
unsigned int nfds; 
int timeout /* in milliseconds */); 


The filedes argument is an in-out array with one ele- 
ment for each file descriptor of interest; nfds gives the 
array length. On input, the events field of each element 
tells the kernel which of a set of conditions are of in- 
terest for the associated file descriptor fd. On return, the 
revents field shows what subset of those conditions hold 
true. These fields represent a somewhat broader set of 
conditions than the three bitmaps used by select(). 

The poll() API appears to have two advantages over 
select(): its array compactly represents only the file 
descriptors of interest, and it does not destroy the input 
fields of its in-out argument. However, the former ad- 
vantage is probably illusory, since select() only copies 


3 bits per file descriptor, while poll() copies 64 bits. If 
the number of interesting descriptors exceeds 3/64 of the 
highest-numbered active file descriptor, poll() does more 
copying than select(). In any event, it shares the same 
scaling problem, doing work proportional to the number 
of interesting descriptors rather than constant effort, per 
event. 


3 Event-based vs. state-based notification 
mechanisms 


Recall that we wish to provide an application with an 
efficient and scalable means to decide which of its file 
descriptors are ready for processing. We can approach 
this in either of two ways: 


1. A state-based view, in which the kernel informs 
the application of the current state of a file 
descriptor (e.g., whether there is any data currently 
available for reading). 


2. An event-based view, in which the kernel informs 
the application of the occurrence of a meaningful 
event for a file descriptor (e.g., whether new data 
has been added to a socket's input buffer). 


The select() mechanism follows the state-based ap- 
proach. For example, if select() says a descriptor is ready 
for reading, then there is data in its input buffer. If the ap- 
plication reads just a portion of this data, and then calls 
select() again before more data arrives, select() will again 
report that the descriptor is ready for reading. 

The state-based approach inherently requires the ker- 
nel to check, on every notification-wait call, the status 
of each member of the set of descriptors whose state is 
being tested. As in our improved implementation of se- 
lect(), one can elide part of this overhead by watching for 
events that change the state of a descriptor from unready 
to ready. The kernel need not repeatedly re-test the state 
of a descriptor known to be unready. 

However, once se/ect() has told the application that a 
descriptor is ready, the application might or might not 
perform operations to reverse this state-change. For ex- 
ample, it might not read anything at all from a ready- 
for-reading input descriptor, or it might not read all of 
the pending data. Therefore, once select() has reported 
that a descriptor is ready, it cannot simply ignore that 
descriptor on future calls. It must test that descriptor's 
state, at least until it becomes unready, even if no fur- 
ther I/O events occur. Note that elements of writefds are 
usually ready. 

Although select() follows the state-based approach, 
the kernel's I/O subsystems deal with events: data pack- 
ets arrive, acknowledgements arrive, disk blocks arrive, 
etc. Therefore, the select() implementation must trans- 
form notifications from an internal event-based view to 
an external state-based view. But the “event-driven” ap- 
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plications that use select() to obtain notifications ulti- 
mately follow the event-based view, and thus spend ef- 
fort tranforming information back from the state-based 
model. These dual transformations create extra work. 
Our new API follows the event-based approach. In 
this model, the kernel simply reports a stream of events to 
the application. These events are monotonic, in the sense 
that they never decrease the amount of readable data (or 
writable buffer space) for a descriptor. Therefore, once 
an event has arrived for a descriptor, the application can 
either process the descriptor immediately, or make note 
of the event and defer the processing. The kernel does not 
track the readiness of any descriptor, so it does not per- 
form work proportional to the number of descriptors; it 
only performs work proportional to the number of events. 
Pure event-based APIs have two problems: 


1. Frequent event arrivals can create excessive com- 
munication overhead, especially for an application 
that is not interested in seeing every individual 
event. 


2. If the API promises to deliver information about 
each individual event, it must allocate storage pro- 
portional to the event rate. 


Our API does not deliver events asynchronously (as 
would a signal-based mechanism; see Section 8.2), 
which helps to eliminate the first problem. Instead, 
the API allows an application to efficiently discover 
descriptors that have had event arrivals. Once an event 
has arrived for a descriptor, the kernel coalesces sub- 
sequent event arrivals for that descriptor until the applic- 
ation learns of the first one; this reduces the communica- 
tion rate, and avoids the need to store per-event informa- 
tion. We believe that most applications do not need expli- 
cit per-event information, beyond that available in-band 
in the data stream. 

By simplifying the semantics of the API (compared 
to select()), we remove the necessity to maintain inform- 
ation in the kernel that might not be of interest to the 
application. We also remove a pair of transformations 
between the event-based and state-based views. This im- 
proves the scalability of the kernel implementation, and 
leaves the application sufficient flexibility to implement 
the appropriate event-management algorithms. 


4 Details of the programming interface 


An application might not be always interested in 
events arriving on all of its open file descriptors. For 
example, as mentioned in Section 8.1, the Squid proxy 
server temporarily ignores data arriving in dribbles; it 
would rather process large buffers, if possible. 

Therefore, our API includes a system call allowing a 
thread to declare its interest (or lack of interest) in a file 
descriptor: 


#define EVENT_READ Ox1 
#define EVENT_WRITE 0x2 
#define EVENT_EXCEPT Ox4 


int declare_interest(int fd, 
int interestmask, 
int *statemask) ; 


The thread calls this procedure with the file descriptor 
in question. The interestmask indicate whether or not 
the thread is interested in reading from or writing to the 
descriptor, or in exception events. If interestmask is zero, 
then the thread is no longer interested in any events for 
the descriptor. Closing a descriptor implicitly removes 
any declared interest. 

Once the thread has declared its interest, the kernel 
tracks event arrivals for the descriptor. Each arrival is 
added to a per-thread queue. If multiple threads are inter- 
ested in a descriptor, a per-socket option selects between 
two ways to choose the proper queue (or queues). The 
default is to enqueue an event-arrival record for each in- 
terested thread, but by setting the SO.WAKEUP_ONE 
flag, the application indicates that it wants an event ar- 
rival delivered only to the first eligible thread. 

If the statemask argument is non-NULL, then de- 
clare_interest() also reports the current state of the file 
descriptor. For example, if the EVENT_READ bit is set 
in this value, then the descriptor is ready for reading. 
This feature avoids a race in which a state change occurs 
after the file has been opened (perhaps via an accept() 
system call) but before declare_interest() has been called. 
The implementation guarantees that the statemask value 
reflects the descriptor's state before any events are ad- 
ded to the thread's queue. Otherwise, to avoid missing 
any events, the application would have to perform a non- 
blocking read or write after calling declare_interest(). 

To wait for additional events, a thread invokes another 
new system call: 


typedef struct [{ 
int fd; 
unsigned mask; 

} event_descr_t; 


int get_next_event(int array_max, 
event_descr_t *ev_array, 
struct timeval *timeout) ; 


The ev_array argument is a pointer to an array, of 
length array_max, of values of type event_descr-_t. If any 
events are pending for the thread, the kernel dequeues, 
in FIFO order, up to array_max events!. It reports these 
dequeued events in the ev_array result array. The mask 
bits in each event_descr_t record, with the same defin- 
itions as used in declare_interest(), indicate the current 


1 A FIFO ordering is not intrinsic to the design. In another paper[3], 
we describe a new kernel mechanism, called resource containers, 
which allows an application to specify the priority in which the ker- 
nel enqueues events. 
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state of the corresponding descriptor fd. The function re- 
turn value gives the number of events actually reported. 

By allowing an application to request an arbitrary 
number of event reports in one call, it can amortize the 
cost of this call over multiple events. However, if at least 
one event is queued when the call is made, it returns im- 
mediately; we do not block the thread simply to fill up its 
ev_array. 

If no events are queued for the thread, then the call 
blocks until at least one event arrives, or until the timeout 
expires. 

Note that in a multi-threaded application (or in an ap- 
plication where the same socket or file is simultaneously 
open via several descriptors), a race could make the 
descriptor unready before the application reads the mask 
bits. The application should use non-blocking operations 
to read or write these descriptors, even if they appear to 
be ready. The implementation of get_next_event() does 
attempt to try to report the current state of a descriptor, 
rather than simply reporting the most recent state trans- 
ition, and internally suppresses any reports that are no 
longer meaningful; this should reduce the frequency of 
such races. 

The implementation also attempts to coalesce mul- 
tiple reports for the same descriptor. This may be of 
value when, for example, a bulk data transfer arrives 
as a series of small packets. The application might 
consume all of the buffered data in one system call; it 
would be inefficient if the application had to consume 
dozens of queued event notifications corresponding to 
one large buffered read. However, it is not possible to en- 
tirely eliminate duplicate notifications, because of races 
between new event arrivals and the read, write, or similar 
system calls. 


5 Use of the programming interface 


Figure 3 shows a highly simplified example of how 
one might use the new API to write parts of an event- 
driven server. We omit important details such as error- 
handling, multi-threading, and many procedure defini- 
tions. 

The main_loop() procedure is the central event dis- 
patcher. Each iteration starts by attempting to dequeue 
a batch of events (here, up to 64 per batch), using 
get_next_event() at line 9. If the system call times out, 
the application does its timeout-related processing. Oth- 
erwise, it loops over the batch of events, and dispatches 
event handlers for each event. At line 16, there is a spe- 
cial case for the socket(s) on which the application is 
listening for new connections, which is handled differ- 
ently from data-carrying sockets. 

We show only one handler, for these special listen- 
sockets. In initialization code not shown here, these 
listen-sockets have been set to use the non-blocking op- 
tion. Therefore, the accept() call at line 30 will never 
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block, even if a race with the get_next_event() call some- 
how causes this code to run too often. (For example, a 
remote client might close a new connection before we 
have a chance to accept it.) If accept() does successfully 
return the socket for a new connection, line 31 sets it to 
use non-blocking I/O. At line 32, declare_interest() tells 
the kernel that the application wants to know about future 
read and write events. Line 34 tests to see if any data be- 
came available before we called declare_interest(): if so, 
we read it immediately. 


6 Implementation 


We implemented our new API by modifying Digital 
UNIX V4.0D. We started with our improved select() im- 
plementation [4], reusing some data structures and sup- 
port functions from that effort. This also allows us to 
measure our new API against the best known select() im- 
plementation without varying anything else. Our current 
implementation works only for sockets, but could be ex- 
tended to other descriptor types. (References below to 
the “protocol stack” would then include file system and 
device driver code.) 

For the new API, we added about 650 lines of code. 
The get_next_event() call required about 320 lines, de- 
clare_interest() required 150, and the remainder covers 
changes to protocol code and support functions. In con- 
trast, our previous modifications to select() added about 
1200 lines, of which we reused about 100 lines in imple- 
menting the new API. 

For each application thread, our code maintains four 
data structures. These include INTERESTED.read, IN- 
TERESTED.write, and INTERESTED.except, the sets 
of descriptors designated via declare_interest() as “‘inter- 
esting” for reading, writing, and exceptions, respectively. 
The other is HINTS, a FIFO queue of events posted by 
the protocol stack for the thread. 

A thread's first call to declare_interest() causes cre- 
ation of its INTERESTED sets; the sets are resized as ne- 
cessary when descriptors are added. The HINTS queue is 
created upon thread creation. All four sets are destroyed 
when the thread exits. When a descriptor is closed, it is 
automatically removed from all relevant INTERESTED 
sets. 

Figure 4 shows the kernel data structures for an ex- 
ample in which a thread has declared read interest in 
descriptors 1 and 4, and write interest in descriptor 0. 
The three INTERESTED sets are shown here as one- 
byte bitmaps, because the thread has not declared interest 
in any higher-numbered descriptors. In this example, 
the HINTS queue for the thread records three pending 
events, one each for descriptors 1, 0, and 4. 

A call to declare_interest() also adds an element to 
the corresponding socket's “reverse-mapping” list; this 
element includes both a pointer to the thread and the 
descriptor's index number. Figure 5 shows the kernel 
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1 #define MAX_EVENTS 64 
2 struct event_descr_t event_array [(MAX_EVENTS] ; 
3 
4 main_loop(struct timeval timeout) 
a 6 
6 int. iy By 
7 
8 while (TRUE) { 
9 n = get_next_event (MAX_EVENTS, &event_array, &timeout) ; 
10 if (n <1) { 
11 DoTimeoutProcessing(); continue; 
12 } 
13 
14 for (i = 03 i <= a; i+*¥) ( 
15 if (event_array[i].mask & EVENT_READ) 
16 if (ListeningOn(event_array[i].fd)) 
17 InvokeAcceptHandler(event_array [i] .fd) ; 
18 else 
19 InvokeReadHandler(event_array[i].fd)j; 
20 if (event_array[i].mask & EVENT_WRITE) 
21 InvokeWriteHandler(event_array[i].fd); 
22 } 
23 } 
24 } 
25 
26 InvokeAcceptHandler(int listenfd) 
27:1 *f 
28 int newfd, statemask; 
29 
30 while ((newfd = accept(listenfd, NULL, NULL)) >= 0) { 
31 SetNonblocking(newfd) ; 
32 declare_interest(newfd, EVENT_READ|EVENT_WRITE, 
33 &statemask); 
34 if (statemask & EVENT_READ) 
35 InvokeReadHandler(newfd) ; 
36 } 
37} 
Fig. 3: Simplified example of how the new API might be used 
data structures for an example in which Process 1 and 
Thread Process 2 hold references to Socket A via file descriptors 
Control 2 and 4, respectively. Two threads of Process | and 
Block 0 7 one thread of Process 2 are interested in Socket A, so 
the reverse-mapping list associated with the socket has 
pointers to all three threads. 

When the protocol code processes an event (such as 
data arrival) for a socket, it checks the reverse-mapping 
list. For each thread on the list, if the index number is 
found in the thread's relevant INTERESTED set, then 
a notification element is added to the thread's HINTS 
queue. 

To avoid the overhead of adding and deleting the 
reverse-mapping lists too often, we never remove a 
reverse-mapping item until the descriptor is closed. This 
means that the list is updated at most once per descriptor 
lifetime. It does add some slight per-event overhead for 
a socket while a thread has revoked its interest in that 

HINTS queue descriptor; we believe this is negligible. 
Fig. 4: Per-thread data structures We attempt to coalesce multiple event notifications for 
a Single descriptor. We use another per-thread bitmap, in- 
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Fig. 5: Per-socket data structures 


dexed by file descriptor number, to note that the HINTS 
queue contains a pending element for the descriptor. The 
protocol code tests and sets these bitmap entries; they 
are cleared once get_next_event() has delivered the cor- 
responding notification. Thus, N events on a socket 
between calls to get_next-event() lead to just one noti- 
fication. 

Each call to get-next-event(), unless it times out, 
dequeues one or more notification elements from the 
HINTS queue in FIFO order. However, the HINTS queue 
has a size limit; if it overflows, we discard it and de- 
liver events in descriptor order, using a linear search of 
the INTERESTED sets — we would rather deliver things 
in the wrong order than block progress. This policy 
could lead to starvation, if the arraysmax parameter to 
get_next_event() is less than the number of descriptors, 
and may need revision. 

We note that there are other possible implementations 
for the new API. For example, one of the anonymous re- 
viewers suggested using a linked list for the per-thread 
queue of pending events, reserving space for one list ele- 
ment in each socket data structure. This approach seems 
to have several advantages when the SO.WAKEUP_ONE 
option is set, but might not be feasible when each event 
is delivered to multiple threads. 


7 Performance 

We measured the performance of our new API using 
a simple event-driven HTTP proxy program. This proxy 
does not cache responses. It can be configured to use 
either select() or our new event API. 

In all of the experiments presented here, we gener- 
ate load using two kinds of clients. The “hot” connec- 
tions come from a set of processes running the S-Client 
software [2], designed to generate realistic request loads, 


characteristic of WAN clients. As in our earlier work [4], 
we also use a load-adding client to generate a large num- 
ber of “cold” connections: long-duration dummy con- 
nections that simulate the effect of large WAN delays. 
The load-adding client process opens as many as several 
thousand connections, but does not actually send any re- 
quests. In essence, we simulate a load with a given ar- 
rival rate and duration distribution by breaking it into two 
pieces: S-Clients for the arrival rate, and load-adding cli- 
ents for the duration distribution. 

The proxy relays all requests to a Web server, a single- 
process event-driven program derived from thttpd [20], 
with numerous performance improvements. (This is an 
early version of the Flash Web server [17].) We take care 
to ensure that the clients, the Web server, and the net- 
work itself are never bottlenecks. Thus, the proxy server 
system is the bottleneck. 


7.1 Experimental environment 

The system under test, where the proxy server runs, is 
a 500MHz Digital Personal Workstation (Alpha 21164, 
128MB RAM, SPECint95 = 15.7), running our modified 
version of Digital UNIX V4.0D. The client processes run 
on four identical 166Mhz Pentium Pro machines (64MB 
RAM, FreeBSD 2.2.6). The Web server program runs on 
a 300 MHz Pentium II (128MB RAM, FreeBSD 2.2.6). 

A switched full-duplex 100 Mbit/sec Fast Ethernet 
connects all machines. The proxy server machine has 
two network interfaces, one for client traffic and one for 
Web-server traffic. 


7.2 API function costs 

We performed experiments to find the basic costs of 
our new API calls, measuring how these costs scale with 
the number of connections per process. Ideally, the costs 
should be both low and constant. 
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In these tests, S-Client software simulates HTTP cli- 
ents generating requests to the proxy. Concurrently, a 
load-adding client establishes some number of cold con- 
nections to the proxy server. We started measurements 
only after a dummy run warmed the Web server's file 
cache. During these measurements, the proxy's CPU 
is saturated, and the proxy application never blocks in 
get_next_event(); there are always events queued for de- 
livery. 

The proxy application uses the Alpha's cycle counter 
to measure the elapsed time spent in each system call; we 
report the time averaged over 10,000 calls. 

To measure the cost of get_next_event(), we used S- 
Clients generating requests for a 40 MByte file, thus 
causing thousands of events per connection. We ran tri- 
als with array_max (the maximum number of events de- 
livered per call) varying between | and 10; we also varied 
the number of S-Client processes. Figure 6 shows that 
the cost per call, with 750 cold connections, varies lin- 
early with array_max, up to a point limited (apparently) 
by the concurrency of the S-Clients. 

For a given array_max value, we found that varying 
the number of cold connections between 0 and 2000 has 
almost no effect on the cost of get_next_event(), account- 
ing for variation of at most 0.005% over this range. 

We also found that increasing the hot-connection 
rate did not appear to increase the per-event cost of 
get_next_event(). In fact, the event-batching mechanism 
reduces the per-event cost, as the proxy falls further be- 
hind. The cost of all event API operations in our imple- 
mentation is independent of the event rate, as long as the 
maximum size of the HINTS queue is configured large 
enough to hold one entry for each descriptor of the pro- 
cess. 

To measure the cost of the declare_interest() system 
call, we used 32 S-Clients making requests for a 1 KByte 
file. We made separate measurements for the “declar- 
ing interest” case (adding a new descriptor to an INTER- 
ESTED set) and the “revoking interest” case (removing 
a descriptor); the former case has a longer code path. 
Figure 7 shows slight cost variations with changes in the 
number of cold connections, but these may be measure- 
ment artifacts. 


7.3 Proxy server performance 


We then measured the actual performance of our 
simple proxy server, using either select() or our new API. 
In these experiments, all requests are for the same (static) 
1 Kbyte file, which is therefore always cached in the Web 
server's memory. (We ran additional tests using 8 Kbyte 
files; space does not permit showing the results, but they 
display analogous behavior.) 

In the first series of tests, we always used 32 hot 
connections, but varied the number of cold connections 
between 0 and 2000. The hot-connection S-Clients are 


configured to generate requests as fast as the proxy sys- 
tem can handle; thus we saturated the proxy, but never 
overloaded it. Figure 8 plots the throughput achieved 
for three kernel configurations: (1) the “classical” im- 
plementation of select(), (2) our improved implementa- 
tion of select(), and (3) the new API described in this 
paper. All kernels use a scalable version of the ufalloc() 
file-descriptor allocation function [4]; the normal version 
does not scale well. The results clearly indicate that our 
new API performs independently of the number of cold 
connections, while select() does not. (We also found that 
the proxy's throughput is independent of array_max.) 

In the second series of tests, we fixed the number of 
cold connections at 750, and measured response time (as 
seen by the clients). Figure 9 shows the results. When us- 
ing our new API, the proxy system exhibits much lower 
latency, and saturates at a somewhat higher request load 
(1348 requests/sec., vs. 1291 request/sec. for the im- 
proved select() implementation). 

Table 2 shows DCPI profiles of the proxy server in the 
three kernel configurations. These profiles were made 
using 750 cold connections, 50 hot connections, and a 
total load of 400 requests/sec. They show that the new 
event API significantly increases the amount of CPU idle 
time, by almost eliminating the event-notification over- 
head. While the classical select() implementation con- 
sumes 34% of the CPU, and our improved select() im- 
plementation consumes 12%, the new API consumes less 
than 1% of the CPU. 


8 Related work 


To place our work in context, we survey other invest- 
igations into the scalability of event-management APIs, 
and the design of event-management APIs in other oper- 
ating systems. 


8.1 Event support in NetBIOS and Win32 


The NetBIOS interface[12] allows an application to 
wait for incoming data on multiple network connections. 
NetBIOS does not provide a procedure-call interface; in- 
stead, an application creates a “Network Control Block” 
(NCB), loads its address into specific registers, and then 
invokes NetBIOS via a software interrupt. NetBIOS 
provides a command's result via a callback. 

The NetBIOS “receive any” command returns (calls 
back) when data arrives on any network “session” (con- 
nection). This allows an application to wait for arriving 
data on an arbitrary number of sessions, without having 
to enumerate the set of sessions. It does not appear pos- 
sible to wait for received data on a subset of the active 
sessions, 

The “receive any” command has numerous limita- 
tions, some of which are the result of a non-extensible 
design. The NCB format allows at most 254 sessions, 
which obviates the need for a highly-scalable implement- 
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ation. The command does not allow an application to dis- 
cover when a once-full output buffer becomes writable, 
nor does it apply to disk files. 

In the Win32 programming environment[10], the use 
of NetBIOS is strongly discouraged. Win32 includes a 
procedure named WaitForMultipleObjects(), declared as: 


DWORD WaitForMultipleObjects( 
DWORD cObjects, 
// number of handles in handle array 
CONST HANDLE * lphObjects, 
// address of object-handle array 
BOOL fWaitAll, 
// flag: wait for all or for just one 
DWORD dwTimeout 
// time-out interval in milliseconds 


di 


This procedure takes an array of Win32 objects 
(which could include I/O handles, threads, processes, 
mutexes, etc.) and waits for either one or all of them 
to complete. If the fWaitAll flag is FALSE, then the re- 
turned value is the array index of the ready object. It is 
not possible to learn about multiple objects in one call, 
unless the application is willing to wait for completion 
on all of the listed objects. 

This procedure, like select(), might not scale very well 
to large numbers of file handles, for a similar reason: 
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it passes information about all potential event sources 
every time it is called. (In any case, the object-handle ar- 
ray may contain no more than 64 elements.) Also, since 
WaitForMultipleObjects must be called repeatedly to ob- 
tain multiple events, and the array is searched linearly, a 
frequent event rate on objects early in the array can starve 
service for higher-indexed objects. 

Windows NT 3.5 added a more advanced mechanism 
for detecting I/O events, called an I/O completion port 
(IOCP)[10, 21]. This ties together the threads mech- 
anism with the I/O mechanism. An application calls 
CreateloCompletionPort() to create an IOCP, and then 
makes an additional call to CreateloCompletionPort() 
to associate each interesting file handle with that IOCP. 
Each such call also provides an application-specified 
“CompletionKey” value that will be associated with the 
file handle. 

An application thread waits for I/O completion events 
using the GetQueuedCompletionStatus() call: 

BOOL GetQueuedCompletionStatus ( 

HANDLE CompletionPort, 
LPDWORD lpNumberOfBytesTransferred, 
LPDWORD CompletionKey, 


LPOVERLAPPED *lpOverlapped, 
DWORD dwMillisecondTimeout) ; 


Upon return, the CompletionKey variable holds the 
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Table 2: Effect of event API on system CPU profile 


value associated, via CreateloCompletionPort(), with the 
corresponding file handle. Several threads might be 
blocked in this procedure waiting for completion events 
on the same IOCP. The kernel delivers the I/O events 
in FIFO order, but selects among the blocked threads in 
LIFO order, to reduce context-switching overhead. 

The IOCP mechanism seems to have no inherent lim- 
its on scaling to large numbers of file descriptors or 
threads. We know of no experimental results confirming 
its scalability, however. 

Once a handle has been associated with an IOCP, 
there is no way to disassociate it, except by closing the 
handle. This somewhat complicates the programmer's 
task; for example, it is unsafe to use as the Completion- 
Key the address of a data structure that might be realloc- 
ated when a file handle is closed. Instead, the applica- 
tion should use a nonce value, implying another level of 
indirection to obtain the necessary pointer. And while 
the application might use several IOCPs to segregate file 
handles into different priority classes, it cannot move a 
file handle from one IOCP to another as a way of adjust- 
ing its priority. 

Some applications, such as the Squid proxy[5, 18], 
temporarily ignore I/O events on an active file descriptor, 
to avoid servicing data arriving as a lengthy series of 
small dribbles. This is easily done with the UNIX se- 


lect() call, by removing that descriptor from the input 
bitmap; it is not clear if this can be done using an IOCP. 

Hu et al.[11] discuss several different NT event dis- 
patching and concurrency models in the context of a Web 
server, and show how the server's performance varies 
according to the model chosen. However, they did not 
measure how performance scales with large numbers of 
open connections, but limited their measurements to at 
most 16 concurrent clients. 

In summary, the IOCP mechanism in Windows NT is 
similar to the API we propose for UNIX, and predates 
our design by several years (although we were initially 
unaware of it). The differences between the designs may 
or may not be significant; we look forward to a careful 
analysis of IOCP performance scaling. Our contribution 
is not the concept of a pending-event queue, but rather its 
application to UNIX, and our quantitative analysis of its 
scalability. 


8.2 Queued I/O completion signals in POSIX 

The POSIX[16] API allows an application to request 
the delivery of a signal (software interrupt) when I/O is 
possible for a given file descriptor. The POSIX Realtime 
Signals Extension allows an application to request that 
delivered signals be queued, and that the signal handler 
be invoked with a parameter giving the associated file 
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descriptor. The combination of these facilities provides 
a scalable notification mechanism. 

We see three problems that discourage the use of sig- 
nals. First, signal delivery is more expensive than the 
specialized event mechanism we propose. On our test 
system, signal delivery (for SIGIO) requires 10.7 usec, 
versus about 8.4 usec for get_next_event() (see figure 6), 
and (unlike get_next_event()) the signal mechanism can- 
not batch notifications for multiple descriptors in one 
invocation. Second, asynchronous invocation of hand- 
lers implies the use of some sort of locking mechanism, 
which adds overhead and complexity. Finally, the use of 
signals eliminates application control over which thread 
is invoked. 


8.3 Port sets in Mach 


The Mach operating system[24] depends on message- 
based communication, using “ports” to represent mes- 
sage end-points. Ports are protected with capability-like 
“send rights” and “receive rights.” All system opera- 
tions are performed using messages; for example, vir- 
tual memory faults are converted into messages sent to 
the backing-store port of the associated memory object. 
Other communication models, such as TCP byte streams, 
are constructed on top of this message-passing layer. 

Each port has a queue of pending messages. A thread 
may use the msg_receive() system call to retrieve a mes- 
sage from the queue of a single port, or wait for a mes- 
sage to arrive if the queue is empty. 

A thread with receive rights for many ports may cre- 
ate a “port set”, a first-class object containing an arbit- 
rary subset of these receive rights[7]. The thread may 
then invoke msg_receive() on that port set (rather than on 
the underlying ports), receiving messages from all of the 
contained ports in FIFO order. Each message is marked 
with the identity of the original receiving port, allowing 
the thread to demultiplex the messages. The port set ap- 
proach scales efficiently: the time required to retrieve a 
message from a port set should be independent of the 
number of ports in that set. 

Port sets are appropriate for a model in which all com- 
munication is done with messages, and in which the sys- 
tem provides the necessary facilities to manage message 
ports (not necessarily a simple problem[7]). Introducing 
port sets into UNIX, where most communication follows 
a byte-stream model, might require major changes to ap- 
plications and existing components. 


9 Future work 

The select() mechanism can be confusing in multi- 
threaded programs, especially on multiprocessors. Be- 
cause select() returns the state of a descriptor, instead 
of an event notification, two threads blocked in se- 
lect() could awaken at the same time, and would need 
additional synchronization to avoid handling the same 


descriptor. Our event-based API should make writing 
threaded applications more natural, because (with the 
SO_WAKEUP-_ONE option described in Section 4) it de- 
livers each event at most once. We have not yet explored 
this area in detail. 

Our existing API requires each thread in a process to 
call declare_interest() for each descriptor that it is inter- 
ested in. This requirement might add excessive overhead 
for a multi-threaded program using a large pool of inter- 
changeable worker threads. We could augment the API 
with another system call: 


int declare_processwide_interest(int fd, 
int interestmask, 
int *statemask) ; 


The result of this system call would be the equivalent 
of invoking declare_interest() in every existing and future 
thread of the calling process. (It might also implicitly set 
SO_WAKEUP-_ONE for the descriptor.) After this call, 
any thread of the process could wait for events on this 
descriptor using get_next_event(). 

An application handling thousands of descriptors 
might want to set event-delivery priorities, to control the 
order in which the kernel delivers events. In another pa- 
per [3], we introduced the resource container abstrac- 
tion, which (among other benefits) allows an application 
to set kernel-level priorities for descriptor processing. In 
that paper we showed how an event-based API, such as 
the one presented here, is a useful component of end-to- 
end priority control in networked applications. We look 
forward to gaining experience with the combination of 
priority control and an event-based API in complex ap- 
plications. 


10 Summary 

We showed that the scalability of an operating sys- 
tem's event notification mechanism has a direct effect on 
application performance scalability. We also showed that 
the select() API has inherently poor scalability, but that 
it can be replaced with a simple event-oriented API. We 
implemented this API and showed that it does indeed im- 
prove performance on a real application. 
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Abstract 


Pebble is a new operating system designed with the 
goals of flexibility, safety, and performance. Its architec- 
ture combines a set of features heretofore not found in a 
single system, including (a) a minimal privileged mode 
nucleus, responsible for switching between protection 
domains, (b) implementation of all system services by 
replaceable user-level components with minimal privi- 
leges (including the scheduler and all device drivers) 
that run in separate protection domains enforced by 
hardware memory protection, and (c) generation of code 
specialized for each possible cross-domain transfer. The 
combination of these techniques results in a system with 
extremely inexpensive cross-domain calls that makes it 
well-suited for both efficiently specializing the operat- 
ing system on a per-application basis and supporting 
modern component-based applications. 


1 Introduction 


A new operating system project should address a real 
problem that is not currently being addressed; construct- 
ing yet another general purpose POSIX- or Windows32- 
compliant system that runs standard applications is not a 
worthwhile goal in and of itself. The Pebble operating 
system was designed with the goal of providing flexibil- 
ity, safety, and high performance to applications in ways 
that are not addressed by standard desktop operating 
systems. 


Flexibility is important for specialized systems, often 
referred to as embedded systems. The term is a misno- 
mer, however, as embedded systems run not just on 
microcontrollers in cars and microwaves, but also on 
high-performance general purpose processors found in 





Safety is important when living in today’s world of 
mobile code and component-based applications. 
Although safe languages such as Java [Gosling96] and 
Limbo [Dorward97] can be used for many applications, 
hardware memory protection is important when code is 
written in unsafe languages such as C and C++. 


High performance cannot be sacrificed to provide safety 
and flexibility. History has shown us that systems are 
chosen primarily for their performance characteristics; 
safety and flexibility almost always come in second 
place. Any system structure added to support flexibility 
and safety cannot come at a significant decrease in per- 
formance; if possible, a new system should offer better 
performance than existing systems. 


Early in the project, the designers of Pebble decided that 
to maximize system flexibility Pebble would run as little 
code as possible in its privileged mode nucleus. If a 
piece of functionality could be run at user level, it was 
removed from the nucleus. This approach makes it easy 
to replace, layer, and offer alternative versions of operat- 
ing system services. 


Each user-level component runs in its own protection 
domain, isolated by means of hardware memory protec- 
tion. All communication between protection domains is 
done by means of a generalization of interrupt handlers, 
termed portals. Only if a portal exists between protec- 
tion domain A and protection domain B can A invoke a 
service offered by B. Because each protection domain 
has its own portal table, by restricting the set of portals 
available to a protection domain, threads in that domain 
are efficiently isolated from services to which they 
should not have access. 


Portals are not only the basis for flexibility and safety in 
Pebble, they are also the key to its high performance. 
Specialized, tamper-proof code can be generated for 
each portal, using a simple interface definition lan- 
guage. Portal code can thus be optimized for its portal, 
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saving and restoring the minimum necessary state, or 
encapsulating and compiling out demultiplexing deci- 
sions and run-time checks. 


The remainder of this paper is structured as follows. In 
Section 2 we discuss related work. In Section3 we 
describe the architecture of Pebble, and in Section 4 we 
discuss the portal mechanism and its uses in more detail. 
Section 5 covers several key implementation issues of 
Pebble. Section 6 introduces the idea of implementing a 
protected, application-transparent “sandbox” via portal 
interposition, and shows the performance overhead of 
such a sandbox. Section 7 compares the performance of 
Pebble and OpenBSD on our test hardware, a MIPS 
R5000 processor. Section 8 reviews the current status of 
Pebble and discusses our plans for future work. We 
summarize in Section 9, and include a short code exam- 
ple that implements the sandbox discussed in Section 6. 


2 Related Work 


Pebble has the same general structure as classical micro- 
kernel operating systems such as Mach [Acetta86], Cho- 
rus [Rozer88], and Windows NT [Custer92], consisting 
of a privileged mode kernel and a collection of user 
level servers. Pebble’s protected mode nucleus is much 
smaller and has fewer responsibilities than the kernels 
of these systems, and in that way is much more like the 
L4 microkernel [Liedtke95]. L4 and Pebble share a 
common philosophy of running as little code in privi- 
leged mode as possible. Where L4 implements IPC and 
minimal virtual memory management in privileged 
mode, Pebble’s nucleus includes only code to transfer 
threads from one protection domain to another and a 
small number of support functions that require kernel 
mode. 


Mach provides a facility to intercept system calls and 
service them at user level [Golub90]. Pebble’s portal 
mechanism, which was designed for high-performance 
cross-protection-domain transfer, can be used in a simi- 
lar way, taking an existing application component and 
interposing one or more components between the appli- 
cation component and the services it uses. 


Pebble’s architecture is closer in spirit to the nested pro- 
cess architecture of Fluke [Ford96]. Fluke provides an 
architecture in which virtual operating systems can be 
layered, with each layer only affecting the performance 
of the subset of the operating system interface it imple- 
ments. For example, the presence of multiple virtual 
memory management “nesters” (e.g., to provide demand 
paging, distributed shared memory, and persistence) 
would have no effect on the cost of invoking file system 
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operations such as read and write. The Fluke model 
requires that system functionality be replaced in groups; 
a memory management nester must implement all of the 
functions in the virtual memory interface specification. 
Pebble portals can be replaced piecemeal, which permits 
finer-grained extensibility. 


The Exokernel model [Engler95, Kaashoek97] attempts 
to “exterminate all OS abstractions,” with the privileged 
mode kernel in charge of protecting resources, but leay- 
ing resource abstraction to user level application code. 
As with the Exokernel approach, Pebble moves the 
implementation of resource abstractions to user level, 
but unlike the Exokernel, Pebble provides a set of 
abstractions, implemented by user-level operating sys- 
tem components. Pebble OS components can be added 
or replaced, allowing alternate OS abstractions to coex- 
ist or override the default set. 


Pebble can use the interposition technique discussed in 
Section 6 to wrap a “sandbox” around untrusted code. 
Several extensible operating system projects have stud- 
ied the use of software techniques, such as safe lan- 
guages (e.g., Spin [Bershad95]) and software fault 
isolation (e.g., VINO [Seltzer96]), for this purpose. 
Where software techniques require faith in the safety of 
a compiler, interpreter, or software fault isolation tool, a 
sandbox implemented by portal interposition and hard- 
ware memory protection provides isolation at the hard- 
ware level, which may be simpler to verify than 
software techniques. 


Philosophically, the Pebble approach to sandboxing is 
akin to that provided by the Plan 9 operating system 
[Pike90]. In Plan 9, nearly all resources are modeled as 
files, and each process has its own file name space. By 
restricting the namespace of a process, it can be effec- 
tively isolated from resources to which it should not 
have access. In contrast with Plan 9, Pebble can restrict 
access to any service, not just those represented by files. 


Pebble applies techniques developed by Bershad et al. 
[Bershad89], Massalin [Massalin92], and Pu et al. 
[Pu95] to improve the performance of IPC. Bershad’s 
results showed that IPC data size tends to be very small 
(which fits into registers) or large (which is passed by 
sharing memory pages). Massalin’s work on the Synthe- 
sis project, and, more recently, work by Pu et al. on the 
Synthetix project, studied the use of generating special- 
ized code to improve performance. 


Pebble was inspired by the SPACE project [Probert91]. 
Many of the concepts and much of the terminology of 
the project come from Probert’s work; e.g., SPACE pro- 
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vided us with the idea of cross-domain communication 
as a generalization of interrupt handling. 


The Spring kernel [Mitchell94] provided cross-protec- 
tion domain calls via doors, which are similar to Peb- 
ble’s portals. However, Spring’s doors are used only for 
implementing operations on objects, and do not include 
general purpose parameter manipulations. 


The Kea system [Veitch96] is very similar to Pebble. It 
provides protection domains, inter-domain calls via por- 
tals and portal remapping. However, Kea’s portals do 
not perform general parameter manipulations like Peb- 
ble. Parameter manipulations, such as sharing memory 
pages, are essential for efficient communication 
between components. 


The MMLite system [Helander98] is a component- 
based system that provides a wide selection of object- 
oriented components that are assembled into an applica- 
tion system. MMLite’s components are space efficient. 
However, MMLite does not use any memory protection, 
and all components execute in the same protection 
domain. 


Like Dijkstra’s THE system [Dijkstra68], Pebble hides 
the details of interrupts from higher level components 
and uses only semaphores for synchronization. 


Some CISC processors provide a single instruction that 
performs a full context switch. A notable example is the 
Intel x86 task switch via a call gate [Intel94]. However, 
this instruction takes more than 100 machine cycles. 


3 Philosophy and Architecture 


The Pebble philosophy consists of the following four 
key ideas. 


The privileged-mode nucleus is as small as possible. If 
something can be run at user level, it is. 


The privileged-mode nucleus is only responsible for 
switching between protection domains. In a perfect 
world, Pebble would include only one privileged-mode 
instruction, which would transfer control from one pro- 
tection domain to the next. By minimizing the work 
done in privileged mode, we reduce both the amount of 
privileged code and the time needed to perform essential 
privileged mode services. 


The operating system is built from fine-grained replace- 
able components, isolated through the use of hardware 
memory protection. 
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Figure 1. Pebble architecture. Arrows denote portal 
traversals. On the right, an interrupt causes a device 
driver’s semaphore to be incremented, unblocking the 
device driver’s thread (see Section ). 


The functionality of the operating system is imple- 
mented by trusted user-level components. The compo- 
nents can be replaced, augmented, or layered. 


The architecture of Pebble is based around the availabil- 
ity of hardware memory protection; Pebble, as described 
here, requires a memory management unit. 


The cost of transferring a thread from one protection 
domain to another should be small enough that there is 
no performance-related reason to co-locate services. 


It has been demonstrated that the cost of using hardware 
memory protection on the Intel x86 can be made 
extremely small [Liedtke97], and we believe that if it 
can be done on the x86, it could be done anywhere. Our 
results bear us out—Pebble can perform a one-way IPC 
in 114 machine cycles on a MIPS R5000 processor (see 
Section 7 for details). 


Transferring a thread between protection domains is 
done by a generalization of hardware interrupt han- 
dling, termed portal traversal. Portal code is generated 
dynamically and performs portal-specific actions. 


Hardware interrupts, IPC, and the Pebble equivalent of 
system calls are all handled by the portal mechanism. 
Pebble generates specialized code for each portal to 
improve run-time efficiency. Portals are discussed in 
more detail in the following section. 


3.1 Protection Domains, Portals and Threads 


Each component runs in its own protection domain 
(PD). A protection domain consists of a set of pages, 
represented by a page table, and a set of portals, which 
are generalized interrupt handlers, stored in the protec- 
tion domain’s portal table. A protection domain may 
share both pages and portals with other protection 
domains. Figure 1 illustrates the Pebble architecture. 
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Portals are used to handle both hardware interrupts and 
software traps and exceptions. The existence of a portal 
from PD, to PDp means that a thread running in PD, 


can invoke a specific entry point of PDg (and then 


return). Associated with each portal is code to transfer a 
thread from the invoking domain to the invoked domain. 
Portal code copies arguments, changes stacks, and maps 
pages shared between the domains. Portal code is spe- 
cific to its portal, which allows several important opti- 
mizations to be performed (described below). 


Portals are usually generated in pairs. The call portal 
transfers control from domain PD, to PD g, and the 


return portal allows PD, to return to PD,. In the follow- 
ing discussion we will omit the return portal for brevity. 


Portals are generated when certain resources are created 
(e.g. semaphores) and when clients connect to servers 
(e.g. when files are opened). Some portals are created at 
the system initialization time (e.g. interrupt and excep- 
tion handling portals). 


A scheduling priority, a stack, and a machine context are 
associated with each Pebble thread. When a thread 
traverses a portal, no scheduling decision is made; the 
thread continues to run, with the same priority, in the 
invoked protection domain. Once the thread executes in 
the invoked domain, it may access all of the resources 
available in the invoked domain, while it can no longer 
access the resources of the invoking domain. Several 
threads may execute in the same protection domain at 
the same time, which means that they share the same 
portal table and all other resources. 


As part of a portal traversal, the portal code can manipu- 
late the page tables of the invoking and/or invoked pro- 
tection domains. This most commonly occurs when a 
thread wishes to map, for the duration of the IPC, a 
region of memory belonging to the invoking protection 
domain into the virtual address space of the invoked 
protection domain; this gives the thread a window into 
the address space of the invoking protection domain 
while running in the invoked protection domain. When 
the thread returns, the window is closed. 


Such a memory window can be used to save the cost of 
copying data between protection domains. Variations 
include windows that remain open (to share pages 
between protection domains), windows that transfer 
pages from the invoking domain to the invoked domain 
(to implement tear-away write) and windows that trans- 
fer pages from the invoked domain to the invoker (to 
implement tear-away read). 
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Note that although the portal code may modify VM data 
structures, only the VM manager and the portal manager 
(which generates portal code) share the knowledge 
about these data structures. The Pebble nucleus itself is 
oblivious to those data structures. 


3.2. Safety 


Pebble implements a safe execution environment by a 
combination of hardware memory protection that pre- 
vents access to memory outside the protection domain, 
and by limiting the access to the domain’s portal table. 
An protection domain may access only the portals it 
inherited from its parent and new portals that were gen- 
erated on its behalf by the portal manager. The portal 
manager may restrict access to new portals in conjunc- 
tion with the name server. A protection domain cannot 
transfer a portal it has in its portal table to an unrelated 
domain. Moreover, the parent domain may intercept all 
of its child portal calls, including calls that indirectly 
manipulate the child’s portal table, as described in 
Section 6. 


3.3 Server Components 


As part of the Pebble philosophy, system services are 
provided by operating system server components, which 
run in user mode protection domains. Unlike applica- 
tions, server components are trusted, so they may be 
granted limited privileges not afforded to application 
components. For example, the scheduler runs with inter- 
rupts disabled, device drivers have device registers 
mapped into their memory region, and the portal man- 
ager may add portals to protection domains (a protection 
domain cannot modify its portal table directly). 


There are many advantages of implementing services at 
user level. First, from a software engineering standpoint, 
we are guaranteed that a server component will use only 
the exported interface of other components. Second, 
because each server component is only given the privi- 
leges that it needs to do its job, a programming error in 
one component will not directly affect other compo- 
nents. If a critical component fails (e.g., WM) the system 
as a whole will be affected—but a bug in console device 
driver will not overwrite page tables. 


Additionally, as user-level servers can be interrupted at 
any time, this approach has the possibility of offering 
lower interrupt latency time. Given that server compo- 
nents run at user level (including interrupt-driven 
threads), they can use blocking synchronization primi- 
tives, which simplifies their design. This is in contrast 
with handlers that run at interrupt level, which must not 
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block, and require careful coding to synchronize with 
the upper parts of device drivers. 


3.4 The Portal Manager 


The Portal Manager is the operating system component 
responsible for instantiating and managing portals. It is 
privileged in that it is the only component that is permit- 
ted to modify portal tables. 


Portal instantiation is a two-step process. First, the 
server (which can be a Pebble system component or an 
application component) registers the portal with the por- 
tal manager, specifying the entrypoint, the interface def- 
inition, and the name of the portal. Second, a client 
component requests that a portal with a given name be 
opened. The portal manager may call the name server to 
identify the portal and to verify that the client is permit- 
ted to open the portal. If the name server approves the 
access, the portal manger generates the code for the por- 
tal, and installs the portal in the client’s portal table. The 
portal number of the newly generated portal is returned 
to the client. A client may also inherit a portal from its 
parent as the result of a domain_fork(), as 
described in Section 4.5. 


To invoke the portal, a thread running in the client loads 
the portal number into a register and traps to the 
nucleus. The trap handler uses the portal number as an 
index into the portal table and jumps to the code associ- 
ated with the portal. The portal code transfers the thread 
from the invoking protection domain to the invoked pro- 
tection domain and returns to user level. As stated 
above, a portal transfer does not involve the scheduler in 
any way. (Section 5.4 describes the only exception to 
this rule.) 


Portal interfaces are written using a (tiny) interface defi- 
nition language, as described in Section 4.4. Each portal 
argument may be processed or transformed by portal 
code. The argument transformation may involve a func- 
tion of the nucleus state, such as inserting the identity of 
the calling thread or the current time. The argument 
transformation may also involve other servers. For 
example, a portal argument may specify the address of a 
memory window to be mapped into the receiver’s 
address space. This transformation requires the manipu- 
lation of data structures in the virtual memory server. 


The design of the portal mechanism presents the follow- 
ing conflict: on one hand, in order to be efficient, the 
argument transformation code in the portal may need to 
have access to private data structures of a trusted server 
(e.g., the virtual memory system); on the other hand, 


trusted servers should be allowed to keep their internal 
data representations private. 


The solution we advocate is to allow trusted servers, 
such as the virtual memory manager, to register argu- 
ment transformation code templates with the portal 
manager. (Portals registered by untrusted services would 
be required to use the standard argument types.) When 
the portal manager instantiates a portal that uses such an 
argument, the appropriate type-specific code is gener- 
ated as part of the portal. This technique allows portal 
code to be both efficient (by inlining code that trans- 
forms arguments) and encapsulated (by allowing servers 
to keep their internal representations private). Although 
portal code that runs in kernel mode has access to 
server-specific data structures, these data structures can- 
not be accessed by other servers. The portal manager 
currently supports argument transformation code of a 
single trusted server, the virtual memory server. 


3.5 Scheduling and Synchronization 


Because inter-thread synchronization is intrinsically a 
scheduling activity, synchronization is managed entirely 
by the user-level scheduler. When a thread creates a 
semaphore, two portals (for P and V) are added to its 
portal table that transfer control to the scheduler. When 
a thread in the domain invokes P, the thread is trans- 
ferred to the scheduler; if the P succeeds, the scheduler 
returns. If the P fails, the scheduler marks the thread as 
blocked and schedules another thread. A V operation 
works analogously; if the operation unblocks a thread 
that has higher priority than the invoker, the scheduler 
can block the invoking thread and run the newly-awak- 
ened one. 


3.6 Device Drivers and Interrupt Handling 


Each hardware device in the system has an associated 
semaphore used to communicate between the interrupt 
dispatcher component and the device driver component 
for the specific device. 


In the portal table of each protection domain there are 
entries for the portals that corresponds to the machine’s 
hardware interrupts. The Pebble nucleus includes a short 
trampoline function that handles all exceptions and 
interrupts. This code first determines the portal table of 
the current thread and then transfers control to the 
address that is taken from the corresponding entry in 
this portal table. The nucleus is oblivious to the specific 
semantics of the portal that is being invoked. The portal 
that handles the interrupt starts by saving the processor 
state on the invocation stack (see Section 5.1), then it 
switches to the interrupt stack and jumps to the interrupt 
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dispatcher. In other words, this mechanism converts 
interrupts to portal calls. 


The interrupt dispatcher determines which device gener- 
ated the interrupt and performs a V operation on the 
device’s semaphore. Typically, the device driver would 
have left a thread blocked on that semaphore. The V 
operation unblocks this thread, and if the now-runnable 
thread has higher priority than the currently running 
thread, it gains control of the CPU, and the interrupt is 
handled immediately. Typically, the priority of the inter- 
rupt handling threads corresponds to the hardware inter- 
rupt priority in order to support nested interrupts. The 
priority of the interrupt handling threads is higher than 
all other threads to ensure short handling latencies. In 
this way, Pebble unifies interrupt priority with thread 
priority, and handles both in the scheduler. A pictorial 
example of this process is found in Figure 1. 


Note that Pebble invokes the interrupt dispatcher 
promptly for all interrupts, including low priority ones. 
However, the interrupt handling thread is scheduled 
only if its priority is higher than the currently running 
thread. 


Only a small portion of Pebble runs with interrupts dis- 
abled, namely portal code, the interrupt dispatcher, and 
the scheduler. This is necessary to avoid race conditions 
due to nested exceptions. 


3.7 Low and Consistent Interrupt Latency 


Pebble provides low and consistent interrupt latency by 
design, since most servers (except the interrupt dis- 
patcher and the scheduler) run with interrupts enabled. 
The interrupt-disabled execution path in Pebble is short, 
since portal code contain no loops, and the interrupt dis- 
patcher and the scheduler are optimized for speed. User 
code cannot increase the length of the longest interrupt- 
disabled path, and thus cannot increase the interrupt 
latency. In previous work we included details on the 
interrupt handling mechanism in Pebble, along with 
measurements of the interrupt latency on machines with 
differering memory hierarchies [Bruno99]. In particular, 
the interrupt latency on the MIPS R5000 processor that 
is used in this paper is typically 1200-1300 cycles from 
the exception until the scheduling of the user-level han- 
dling thread. 


3.8 Non-Stop Systems 


Non-stop (or high-availability) systems are character- 
ized by the ability to run continuously over extended 
periods of time and support dynamic updates. For exam- 
ple, some systems, such as telephone switches, are 


expected to run for years without unscheduled down 
time. Pebble is especially suited for these systems, since 
most system functionality may be replaced dynamically 
by loading new servers and modifying portal tables. The 
only component that cannot be replaced is the nucleus, 
which provides only minimal functionality. 


4 Portals and Their Uses 


Portals are used for multiple purposes in Pebble. In this 
section, we describe a few of their applications. 


4.1 Interposition and Layering 


One technique for building flexible system is to factor it 
into components with orthogonal functionality that can 
be composed in arbitrary ways. For example, distributed 
shared memory or persistent virtual memory can be 
implemented as a layer on top of a standard virtual 
memory service. Or, altered semantics can be offered by 
layering: the binary interface of one operating system 
can be emulated on another operating system by inter- 
cepting system calls made by an application written for 
the emulated system and implementing them through 
the use of native system calls. 


The portal mechanism supports this development meth- 
odology very nicely. Because the portal mechanism is 
used uniformly throughout the system, and a portal per- 
forms a user-level to user-level transfer, service compo- 
nents can be designed to both accept and use the same 
set of portals. 


For example, the primary task of a virtual memory man- 
ager is to accept requests for pages from its clients and 
service them by obtaining the pages from the backing 
store. When a client requests a page, the virtual memory 
manager would read the page from the backing store 
and return it to the client via a memory window opera- 
tion. A standard virtual memory service implementation 
would support just this protocol, and would typically be 
configured with a user application as its client and the 
file system as its backing store server. 


However, the backing store could be replaced with a dis- 
tributed shared memory (DSM) server, which would 
have the same interface as the virtual memory manager: 
it would accept page requests from its client, obtain the 
pages from its backing store (although in this case the 
backing store for a page might be the local disk or 
another remote DSM server) and return the page to its 
client via a memory window operation. By implement- 
ing the DSM server using the standard virtual memory 
interface, it can be layered between the VM and the file 
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system. Other services, such as persistent virtual mem- 
ory and transactional memory, can be added this way as 
well. 


When a page fault takes place, the faulting address is 
used to determine which portal to invoke. Typically a 
single VM fault handler is registered for the entire range 
of an application’s heap, but this need not be the case. 
For example, a fault on a page in a shared memory 
region should be handled differently than a fault on a 
page in a private memory region. By assigning different 
portals to subranges of a protection domain’s address 
space, different virtual memory semantics can be sup- 
ported for each range. 


4.2 Portals Can Encapsulate State 


Because portal code is trusted, is specific to its portal, 
and can have private data, portal code can encapsulate 
state associated with the portal that need not be exposed 
to either endpoint. The state of the invoking thread is a 
trivial example of this: portal code saves the thread’s 
registers on the invocation stack (see Section 5.1), and 
restores them when the thread returns. On the flip side, 
data used only by the invoked protection domain can be 
embedded in the portal where the invoker cannot view 
or manipulate it. Because the portal code cannot be 
modified by the invoking protection domain, the 
invoked protection domain is ensured that the values 
passed to it are valid. This technique frequently allows 
run-time demultiplexing and data validation code to be 
removed from the code path. 


As an example, in Pebble, portals take the place of file 
descriptors. An open() call creates four portals in the 
invoking protection domain, one each for reading, writ- 
ing, seeking and closing. The code for each portal has 
embedded in it a pointer to the control block for the file. 
To read the file, the client domain invokes the read 
portal; the portal code loads the control block pointer 
into a register and transfers control directly to the spe- 
cific routine for reading the underlying object (disk file, 
socket, etc.). No file handle verification needs to be 
done, as the client is never given a file handle; nor does 
any demultiplexing or branching based on the type of 
the underlying object need to be done, as the appropriate 
read routine for the underlying object is invoked directly 
by the portal code. In this way, portals permit run-time 
checks to be “compiled out,” shortening the code path. 


To be more concrete, the open() call generates four 
consecutive portals in the caller’s portal table. Open () 
returns a file descriptor, which corresponds to the index 
of the first of the four portals. The read(), write(), 


read(fd, buf, n) 


= invoke_portal(fd, buf, n) 


write(fd, buf, n) 


Le: invoke_portal(fd+1, buf, n) 


seek(fd, offset, whence) 


Lge invoke_portal(fd+2, offset, whence) 


close(fd) 


Lie invoke_portal(fd+3) 


Figure 2. Implementing file descriptors with portals 


seek() and close() calls are implemented by 
library routines, which invoke the appropriate portals, as 
seen in Figure2. invoke_portal() invokes the 
portal that is specified in its first argument. (Note that 
the portal code of read and write may map the buffer 
argument in a memory window to avoid data copying. ) 


4.3 Short-Circuit Portals 


In some cases the amount of work done by portal tra- 
versal to a server is so small that the portal code itself 
can implement the service. A short-circuit portal is one 
that does not actually transfer the invoking thread to a 
new protection domain, but instead performs the 
requested action inline, in the portal code. Examples 
include simple “system calls” to get the current thread’s 
ID and read the high resolution cycle counter. The TLB 
miss handler (which is in software on the MIPS archi- 
tecture, the current platform for Pebble) is also imple- 
mented as a short-circuit portal. 


Currently, semaphore synchronization primitives are 
implemented by the scheduler and necessitate portal tra- 
versals even if the operation does not block. However, 
these primitives are good candidates for implementation 
as hybrid portals. When a P operation is done, if the 
semaphore’s value is positive (and thus the invoking 
thread will not block), the only work done is to decre- 
ment the semaphore, and so there is no need for the 
thread to transfer to the scheduler. The portal code could 
decrement the semaphore directly, and then return. Only 
in the case where the semaphore’s value is zero and the 
thread will block does the calling thread need to transfer 
to the scheduler. Similarly, a V operation on a sema- 
phore with a non-negative value (i.e., no threads are 
blocked waiting for the semaphore) could be performed 
in a handful of instructions in the portal code itself. 


Although these optimizations are small ones (domain 
transfer takes only a few hundred cycles), operations 
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that are on the critical path can benefit from even these 
small savings. 


4.4 Portal Specification 


The portal specification is a string that describes the 
behavior of the portal. It controls the generation of por- 
tal code by the portal manager. The portal specification 
includes the calling conventions of the portal, which 
registers are saved, whether the invoking domain shares 
a stack with the invoked domain, and how each argu- 
ments is processed. 


The first character in the specification encodes the por- 
tal’s stack manipulation. For example, “s” denotes that 
the invoking domain shares its stack with the invoked 
domain. “n” denotes that the invoked domain allocated 
a new stack. The second character specifies the amount 
of processor state that is saved or restored. For example, 
“m” denotes that only minimal state is saved, and that 
the invoking domain trusts the invoked domain to obey 
the C calling convention. “p” denotes that partial state 
is saved, and that the invoking domain does not trust the 
invoked domain to retain the values of the registers 
required by the C calling convention. The rest of the 
specification contains a sequence of single character 
function codes, that specify handling of the correspond- 
ing parameters. For example, the template “smcwi” 
specifies a shared stack, saving minimal state, passing a 
constant in the first parameter, passing a one-page mem- 
ory window in the second parameter, and passing a word 
without transformation in the third parameter. This tem- 
plate is used by the read and write portals. 


4.5 Portal Manipulations 


As described earlier, portals are referred to by their 
index in the local portal table. A portal that is available 
in a particular portal table cannot be exported to other 
protection domains using this index. A protection 
domain may access only the portals in its portal table. 
These properties are the basis for Pebble safety. When a 
thread calls fork(), it creates a new thread that exe- 
cutes in the same protection domain as the parent. When 
a thread calls domain_fork(), it creates a new pro- 
tection domain that has a copy of the parent domain’s 
portal table. The parent may modify the child’s portal 
table to allow portal interposition, which is described in 
Section 6. 


5 Implementation Issues 


In this section we discuss some of the more interesting 
implementation details of Pebble. 


currently 
running 
thread 


thread 
data structure 






invocation 
stack 


user 
stack 


interrupt 
stack 


Figure 3. Pebble nucleus data structures 


portal 
table 


5.1 Nucleus Data Structures 


The Pebble nucleus maintains only a handful of data 
structures, which are illustrated in Figure 3. Each thread 
is associated with a Thread data structure. It contains 
pointer to the thread’s current portal table, user stack, 
interrupt stack and invocation stack. The user stack is 
the normal stack that is used by user mode code. The 
interrupt stack is used whenever an interrupt or excep- 
tion occurs while the thread is executing. The interrupt 
portal switches to the interrupt stack, saves state on the 
invocation stack and calls the interrupt dispatcher 
server. 


The invocation stack keeps track of portal traversals and 
processor state. The portal call code saves the invoking 
domain’s state on this stack. It also saves the address of 
the corresponding return portal on the invocation stack. 
The portal return code restores the state from this stack. 


The portal table pointer in the Thread data structure is 
portal table of the domain that the thread is currently 
executing in. It is changed by the portal call and restored 
by the portal return. 


5.2 Virtual Memory and Cache 


The virtual memory manager is responsible for main- 
taining the page tables, which are accessed by the TLB 
miss handler and by the memory window manipulation 
code in portals. The virtual memory manager is the only 
component that has access to the entire physical mem- 
ory. The current implementation of Pebble does not sup- 
port demand-paged virtual memory. 


Pebble implementation takes advantage of the MIPS 
tagged memory architecture. Each protection domain is 
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allocated a unique ASID (address space identifier), 
which avoids TLB and cache flushes during context 
switches. Portal calls and returns also load the mapping 
of the current stack into TLB entry 0 to avoid a certain 
TLB miss. 


On the flip side, Pebble components run in separate pro- 
tection domains in user mode, which necessitates care- 
ful memory allocation and cache flushes whenever a 
component must commit values to physical memory. 
For example, the portal manager must generate portal 
code so that it is placed in contiguous physical memory. 


5.3 Memory Windows 


The portal code that opens a memory window updates 
an access data structure that contains a vector of 
counters, one counter for each protection domain in the 
system. The vector is addressed by the ASID of the cor- 
responding domain. The counter keeps track of the num- 
ber of portal traversals into the corresponding domain 
that passed this page in a memory window. This counter 
is incremented by one for each portal call, and is decre- 
mented by one for each portal return. The page is acces- 
sible if the counter that corresponds with the domain is 
greater than zero. We must use counters and not bit val- 
ues for maintaining page access rights, since the same 
page may be handed to the same domain by multiple 
concurrent threads. 


The page table contains a pointer to the corresponding 
access data structure, if any. Only shared pages have a 
dedicated access data structure. 


The portal code does not load the TLB with the mapping 
of the memory window page. Rather, the TLB miss han- 
dler consults this counter vector in order to verify the 
access rights to this page. This arrangement saves time 
if the shared window is passed to another domain with- 
out being touched by the current domain. The portal 
return code must remove the corresponding TLB entry 
when the counter reaches zero. 


5.4 Stack Manipulations 


The portal call may implement stack sharing, which 
does not require any stack manipulations. The invoked 
domain just uses the current thread’s stack. 


If the portal call requires a new stack, it obtains one 
from the invoked domain’s stack queue. In this case, the 
invoked protection domain must pre-allocate one or 
more stacks and notify the portal manger to place them 
in the domain’s stack queue. The portal call dequeues a 
new stack from the invoked domain’s stack queue. If the 


stacks queue is empty, the portal calls the scheduler and 
waits until a stack becomes available. The portal return 
enqueues the released stack back in the stack queue. If 
there are any threads waiting for the stack, the portal 
return calls the scheduler to pick the first waiting thread 
and allow it to proceed in its portal code. 


The portal that calls the interrupt dispatcher after an 
interrupt switches the stack to the interrupt stack, which 
is always available in every thread. 


5.5 Footprint 


The Pebble nucleus and the essential components (inter- 
rupt dispatcher, scheduler, portal manager, real-time 
clock, console driver and the idle task) can fit into about 
70 pages (8KB each). Pebble does not support shared 
libraries yet, which cause code duplication among com- 
ponents. Each user thread has three stacks (user, inter- 
rupt and invocation) which require three pages, although 
the interrupt and invocation stacks could be placed on 
the same page to reduce memory consumption. In addi- 
tion, fixed size pages inherently waste memory. This 
could be alleviated on segmented architectures. 


6 Portal Interposition 


An important aspect of component-based system is the 
ability to interpose code between any client and its serv- 
ers. The interposed code can modify the operation of the 
server, enforce safety policies, enable logging and error 
recovery services, or even implement protocol stacks 
and other layered system services. 


Pebble implements low-overhead interposition by modi- 
fying the portal table of the controlled domain. Since all 
interactions between the domain and its surroundings 
are implemented by portal traversals, it is possible to 
place the controlled domain in a comprehensive sand- 
box by replacing the domain’s portal table. All of the 
original portals are replaced with portal stubs, which 
transfer to the interposed controlling domain. The con- 
trolling domain intercepts each portal traversal that 
takes place, performs whatever actions it deems neces- 
sary, and then calls the original portal. Portal stubs pass 
their parameters in the same way as the original portals, 
which is necessary to maintain the semantics of the 
parameter passing (e.g. windows). Actually, portal stubs 
are regular portals that pass the corresponding portal 
index in their first argument. The controlling domain 
does not have to be aware of the particular semantics of 
the intercepted portals; it can implement a transparent 
sandbox by passing portal parameters verbatim. 
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Figure 4. Original portal configuration (above) 
and with portal interposition (below) 
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The top diagram of Figure 4 illustrates the configuration 
of the original portal table without interposition, where 
the domain calls its servers directly. The bottom dia- 
gram shows the operation of portal interposition. In this 
case, all of the portals in the controlled domain call the 
controlling domain, which makes the calls to the serv- 
ers. 


However, one-time modification of the controlled 
domain’s portal table is not enough. Many servers create 
new portals dynamically in their client’s portal table, 
and then return an index to the newly created portal 
back to the client. Since the controlling domain calls the 
server, the server creates new portals in the controlling 
domain’s table. The controlling domain is notified by 
the portal manager that a new portal was created in its 
portal table. The notification portal completes the pro- 
cess by creating a portal stub in the controlled domain’s 
table with the same index as in controlling domain table. 


The portal stub calls the controlling domain and passes 
the parameters in the same way as the original portal. In 
this way, the controlling domain implements a robust 
sandbox around the controlled domain, without actually 
understanding the semantics of the controlled domain 
portals. 


There are a few comments about this interposition 
mechanism. First, the controlled domain cannot detect 
that its portals are diverted nor can it thwart the interpo- 
sition in any way. This mechanism is similar to the Unix 
I/O redirection, in which a child process accesses stan- 
dard file descriptor (e.g., 0, 1 and 2), which are redi- 
rected by the parent process. Second, portal 
interposition is more comprehensive than Unix I/O redi- 
rection, since we can control ail interactions between 
the controlled domain and its environment. Third, inter- 
position can be recursive: a controlling domain inter- 
poses the portals of a child domain, which does the same 
to its child, ad infinitum. The last comment deals with 
the semantics of certain system services, like fork () 
and sbrk(), which change the internal state of the 
calling domain; these are somewhat tricky to implement 
in the face of transparent interposition. We have had to 
make special accommodations to allow the controlling 
domain to issue them on behalf of the controlled 
domain. 


6.1 Implementing a Transparent Sandbox by Portal 
Interposition 


The Appendix contains a code excerpt from a program 
that implements a transparent sandbox around its child 
domain. The program counts the number of times each 
portal was called by the child domain, and completes all 
child portal traversals by calling the appropriate server. 
It is a fully functional program; we omitted only error 
handling code, due to space constraints. When run on 
our test hardware (see Section 7, below) the overhead of 
this process is 1511 machine cycles for one iteration 
(two sem_wait() and two sem_post()), which is 
roughly twice the execution time of the original code 
without interposition. 


The program starts by calling portal_notify(), 
which registers the routine notify() with the portal 
manager. Any modification to the calling domain’s por- 
tal table will call notify() immediately even before 
the portal that caused it has returned. 
Portal_notify() is necessary to handle any portal 
call that the parent executed on behalf of the child which 
created a new portal in the parent’s portal table. This 
new portal should be replicated also in the child’s portal 
table to ensure correct operation. The above situation 
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occurs in the example when the parent executes 
sem_create() on behalf of the child. 


The notify() routine receives the template of the 
newly created portal and its position in the portal table. 
It creates a portal in the child’s portal table at the same 
position. The portal’s template is modified to pass the 
portal number as the first argument. 


The program proceeds to create a child domain by 
domain_fork(). The child starts with a copy of the 
parent’s portal table. However, all of the entries in the 
child’s portal table now point at the intercept () 
routine in the parent domain. The first argument to the 
intercept () routine is the index of the called portal 
in the portal table. This routine increments the counters 
and then performs the required action by invoking the 
portal with the same index in the parent domain. 
invoke_portal() let applications invoke a specific 
portal in the caller’s portal table. The intercept () 
routine assumes that portals have no more than five 
parameters. 


The child domain executes the measure() routine, 
which measures the execution time of a semaphore 
ping-pong between two threads in the same domain. The 
hrtime() function returns the current value of the 
high-resolution timer, which is incremented every two 
machine cycles. Measure() creates two semaphores 
by calling sem_create(). The scheduler creates two 
new portals for each semaphore in the parent domain, 
which calls notify() to create the corresponding 
stubs in the child domain’s portal table. 


7 Performance Measurements 


In this section we measure the performance of Pebble 
and, where possible, compare it with OpenBSD running 
on the same hardware. The test hardware is an Algorith- 
mics P-5064 board, which includes a 166 MHz MIPS 
R5000 processor with 32 KB instruction + 32 KB data 
level one cache (two way set associative), one megabyte 
integrated level two cache and 64MB of memory. We 
ran version 2.4 of OpenBSD. 


Times were measured using the high-resolution on-chip 
timer, which is incremented every two clock cycles. All 
results are presented in terms of elapsed machine cycles, 
not elapsed time, as our tests generally fit into the level 
one or level two cache. As long as cache memory speed 
scales with processor speed, cycle-based results will 
remain meaningful. To convert cycle counts to elapsed 
time, multiply by the cycle time (6 ns). 


As the code size of Pebble is very small, and the cache 
associativity of the level one cache is low (two-way), 
the performance of Pebble is very dependent on how 
code and data is placed in the cache. Out of a sense of 
fairness, in our experiments we specifically do not make 
any attempt to control cache layout. We believe that 
with careful tuning of the cache layout, we could reduce 
the number of cache misses and conflicts. Given the per- 
formance results we have seen to date, we have felt little 
need to go to this effort. 


The context switch, pipe latency, and semaphore latency 
tests were adapted from the hBench:OS test suite 
[Brown98]. All tests on Pebble were run 10,000 times. 
The context switch and pipe latency times presented. for 
OpenBSD were the 80% trimmed mean (excluding the 
smallest 10% and largest 10% of the measurements) of 
twenty results of 10,000 iterations, as per the 
hBench:OS measurement methodology. In all cases the 
standard deviation for Pebble measurements was less 
than 1%. 


7.1 IPC 


A naive implementation of inter-process communication 
(IPC) will emulate the behavior of a remote procedure 
call (RPC), marshalling all arguments into a buffer, 
copying the buffer from the invoking protection domain 
to the invoked protection domain, unmarshalling them, 
and then calling the server function. Several common 
optimizations can be performed that greatly improve the 
performance of IPC. 


First, the amount of data transmitted in an IPC follows a 
bimodal distribution [Bershad89]; either a small number 
of bytes are sent (in which case they can be passed in 
registers) or a large number of bytes are sent (in which 
case it may make more sense to transfer the data using 
virtual memory mapping operations). 


In this test we measure the cost of performing an IPC 
when all data fits into registers, when a one-page mem- 
ory window is passed to the invoked domain (but the 
invoked domain does not access the page), and when the 
one-page memory window is written by the invoked 
domain. Because virtual memory and the TLB are man- 
aged in software on the MIPS, the memory management 
unit is not involved if when passing a memory window 
if the window is never used, although there is some 
additional portal overhead. When the window is used in 
the invoked domain, a TLB fault takes place, and the 
memory management unit comes into play. Moreover, 
the portal code may have to remove the resulting TLB 
entry on return. 
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Simply measuring the per-leg cost of an IPC between 
two domains does not tell the entire story. In a system 
that has been factored into components, we may find 
that a client request to service A causes A to make a 
request of A’, A’ to make a request of A”, and so on, until 
the initial request is finally satisfied. For example, a cli- 
ent page fault generates a request to its VM service, then 
makes a request of the file system, which then makes a 
request the disk driver to bring the page into memory. 
Although simple IPC between two protection domains 
must be cheap, it is also critical that when a cascade of 
IPCs takes place performance does not drop precipi- 
tously. 


In this test. we measure the time to perform an IPC to the 
same domain and return (A—A-—A), the time required 
to perform an IPC to a second domain and return 
(A—>B-A), an IPC involving three domains 
(A—B-—>C-B-A) and so on, up to a total of eight 
domains. We used the portal specification “npciii” 
(no window) and “npcwii” (with memory window), 
which means that a new stack was allocated on call and 
reclaimed on the return. Also, all processor registers that 
should be preserved across calls according to the C call- 
ing convention were saved on call and restored on 
return. See Section 4.4 for a description of portal speci- 
fication. The results are presented as the per-leg (one- 
way) time, in cycles. 


As a point of comparison, we included the time required 
to perform a “null” short-circuit portal traversal (user 
level — nucleus — user level). This is the Pebble equiv- 
alent to a “null” system call, and can be thought of as the 
minimum time required to enter and leave the nucleus. 
Results of these tests are found in Table 1. In all cases. 








window + 


n domains fault 


circuit 


Table 1. IPC in Pebble, new stack and partial save, 
All times in CPU cycles, the mean of 10,000 runs. 





parameters are passed only in registers and not on the 
stack. 


We see that the times per leg with no window and with 
an unused window remains roughly constant as the 
number of domains traversed increases, at about 114 and 
135 cycles; the overhead of passing a window through a 
portal is thus 21 machine cycles. The time per leg 
increases above 4 domains due to cache contention. 
When the memory window is used, the cost increases by 
about 50 cycles, which is the time required to handle a 
TLB fault and then remove the TLB entry on return 
from the IPC. The one outlier is in the single domain 
case, where there is no TLB fault at all; this is because 
the page is already mapped in the domain (as there is 
only one domain). 


An optimization can be performed if the invoking 
domain trusts the invoked domain (as would be the case 
with an application invoking a system service). The two 
can share a stack, saving the costs of allocating a stack 
from a pool in the invoked protection domain and copy- 
ing data to the new stack. Also, no additional processor 
registered are saved on the call, since the invoking 
domain trusts the invoked domain to save and restore 
those registers. We used the portal specifications 
“smciii” and “smcwii”. Even in the tested case, 
where no data is passed on the stack, this optimization 
has a significant performance benefit, as seen in Table 2. 





Table 2. IPC in Pebble, shared stack and minimal 
save. In CPU cycles, the mean of 10,000 runs 


The savings of this optimization are measured here to be 
about 20 cycles, which reduces the per-leg time by 17%. 
In addition, by sharing stacks between invoking and 
invoked protection domains, the number of stacks, and 
hence amount of memory, needed by the system is 
decreased, which is an absolute good. 


Pebble IPC time is slightly higher than Aegis, an exok- 
ernel, on MIPS processors [Engler95]. Aegis performs a 
minimal one-way protected control transfer in about 36 
cycles on MIPS R2000 and R3000 processors, and per- 
forms a null system call without a stack in about 40 
cycles. Pebble’s IPC takes longer since it maintains an 
invocation stack, which enables easy scheduling of the 
thread. 
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7.2 Context Switch 


As described above, portal traversal does not involve a 
scheduling decision. In this section we show the cost of 
a context switch in Pebble. 


We measure Pebble context switch cost in two ways, 
first using Pebble’s explicit yield primitive, and then by 
passing a one-byte token around a ring of pipes. The lat- 
ter test was derived from hBench:OS, and was used to 
compare the performance of Pebble with OpenBSD. In 
both cases a number of protection domains, with a sin- 
gle thread each, are arranged in a ring, and scheduled in 
turn. Measurements are found in Table 3. 







Pebble 
pipe 


OpenBSD 
pipe 





n domains 





Table 3. Context switch times, Pebble vs. OpenBSD. 
In CPU cycles, the mean of at least 10,000 runs. 


We see that the cost of an explicit yield increases with 
the number of protection domains, up to a certain point, 
and then levels off. As the work done by the scheduler 
in this case is independent of the number of processes (it 
simply selects the next thread from the ready queue), the 
increase in time is due to cache effects: as we grow out 
of the level one cache, we rely more on the level two 
cache, to the point where we are running almost entirely 
out of the level two cache (at six protection domains). 
We would expect to see a similar jump at the point 
where we begin to overflow the one-megabyte level two 
cache. 


The OpenBSD pipe test shows similar behavior, level- 
ing off at four protection domains and roughly 2200 
machine cycles. 


7.3 Pipe Latency 


This test measures the time required to pass a single 
byte through pipes connecting a ring of processes. Each 
value represents the time to transfer one byte between 
two adjacent processes, and includes the context switch 
time. By measuring the time required to transmit a sin- 
gle byte, we capture the overhead associated with using 
pipes; the more data that is sent, the more the data copy 
time will mask pipe costs. Results are found in Table 4. 


OpenBSD pipe 


n domains Pebble pipe 





Table 4. Pipe latency, Pebble vs. OpenBSD. In CPU 
cycles, the mean of at least 10,000 runs. 


We see that, as with the context switch times, the Open- 
BSD pipe time increases up to five domains, and then 
levels off. The difference between the numbers in 
Table 4 and Table 3 gives us the time required to trans- 
fer data through a pipe on each system. On OpenBSD 
the pipe overhead is roughly 2000 cycles; on Pebble it is 
approximately half that. 


7.4 Semaphore Acquire/Release 


This test is very similar to the test in Section 7.3, but 
instead of using pipes we use semaphores. A number of 
processes are arranged in a ring, and are synchronized 
by means of n semaphores. Each process performs a V 
operation on its right semaphore and then a P operation 
on its left semaphore. Each value in the table represents 
the time to release a semaphore in process p and acquire 
it in process (p + 1) mod n around a ring of n processes, 
including the context switch time. Results are found in 
Table 5. 










Pebble 
semaphore 


OpenBSD 


n domains 
semaphore 





Table 5. Semaphore acquire/release, Pebble vs. 
OpenBSD. In CPU cycles, the mean of 10,000 runs. 


When there are two processes the difference between 
Pebble and OpenBSD is roughly 1500 cycles, 1000 
cycles of which can be attributed to the difference in 
context switch times. As the number of domains (and 
thus semaphores) increases, the difference widens; 
because Pebble’s semaphores are a highly optimized 
key system primitive, and OpenBSD’s semaphores are 
not, we believe that this is due to a restriction in the 
implementation of OpenBSD semaphores, and is not a 
reflection of the difference in system structure. 
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7.5 Portal Generation 


Table 6 shows the portal generation time for two typical 
portals. This is the time measured by an application pro- 
gram, including all overheads incurred by the portal 
manager. The first portal (with specification “smcii”) 
is typically used to call a trusted server with only integer 
arguments. The second portal (with specification 
“npcwi”) is typically used to call an untrusted server 
with a memory window argument. See Section 4.4 for 
additional explanations of portal specifications. 












time 
(cycles) 


portal len 
(instr.) 


cycles per 
instr. 





Table 6. Portal generation time. 


Table 6 indicates that portal generation time is relatively 
fast. An examination of the portal manager reveals that 
portal generation time includes a large fixed overhead 
for interpretation of the specification string and for 
cache flushing. We can reduce this time by employing 
various techniques used for run-time code generation, 
e.g., the techniques used by VCODE [Engler96]. 


8 Status and Future Work 


The Pebble nucleus and a small set of servers (sched- 
uler, portal manager, interrupt dispatcher, and minimal 
VM) and devices (console and clock) currently run on 
MIPS-based single-board computers from Algorithmics. 
We support both the P-4032 (with QED RM5230 pro- 
cessor) and P-5064 (with IDT R5000 or QED RM7000 
processors). We are currently porting Ethernet and SCSI 
device drivers to Pebble. 


Next we plan to port Pebble to the Intel x86 to verify 
that Pebble mechanisms and performance advantages 
are indeed architecture independent. We also plan to 
implement a demand-paged virtual memory system. 
Building a high-performance VM system for Pebble is a 
challenge, since the servers cannot (and should not) 
share data structures freely. We also plan to port a TCP/ 
IP stack to Pebble and compare its performance with 
similar user-level protocol stacks. 


In addition to the Intel x86 port, we plan to port to a 
symmetric multiprocessor and to an embedded proces- 
sor such as the StrongARM. We also plan to investigate 
the various processor architecture support for compo- 
nent-based systems such as Pebble. 


9 Summary 


Pebble provides a new engineering trade-off for the con- 
struction of efficient component-based systems, using 
hardware memory management to enforce protection 
domain boundaries, and reducing the cross domain 
transfer time by synthesizing custom portal code. Pebble 
enhances flexibility by maintaining a private portal table 
for each domain. This table can be used to provide dif- 
ferent implementations of system services, servers and 
portal interposition for each domain. In addition, portal 
interposition allows running untrusted code in a robust 
sandbox with an acceptable overhead while using 
unsafe languages such as C. 


Having a small nucleus with minimal functionality 
enhances system modularity, while it enables non-stop 
systems to modify their behavior by integrating new 
servers on-the-fly. 


In this paper we showed that Pebble is much faster than 
OpenBSD for a limited set of system-related micro- 
benchmarks. Pebble efficiency does not stem from 
clever low-level highly-optimized code; rather it is a 
natural consequence of custom portal synthesis, judi- 
cious processor state manipulations at portal traversals, 
encapsulating state in portal code, and direct transfer of 
control from clients to their servers without scheduler 
intervention. 


Pebble can be used to build systems that are more flexi- 
ble, as safe as, and have higher performance than con- 
ventionally constructed systems. 
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Appendix: Implementing a Transparent 
Sandbox by Portal Interposition 


/* see Section 6.1 for explanations */ 
#include <pebble.h> 


#define N 10000 


int child_asid; 
int count [NPORTALS] ; 


/* child domain runs this routine */ 
void measure (void) 
{ 
int code, i; 
unsigned long long start, elapsed; 
int sem_idl, sem_id2; 


/* create semaphores */ 
sem_idl = sem_create(0); 
sem_id2 = sem_create(0) ; 


/* create child thread in the same 
domain */ 

if ((code = fork()) == 0) { 
/* child thread wakes parent */ 
sem_post (sem_id2) ; 


for (i = O;; itt) { 
sem_wait (sem_id1) ; 
sem_post (sem_id2) ; 


} 


/* never reached */ 
exit(1); 
} 


/* parent thread waits until child 
is active for accurate timing */ 
sem_wait (sem_id2) ; 


/* time semaphore ping-pong with 
child */ 
start = hrtime(); 


for (i = 0; i < N; i++) { 
sem_post (sem_idl) ; 
sem_wait (sem_id2) ; 

} 

elapsed = 2*(hrtime() - start); 

printf(“each iteration: %d \ 
cycles\n”, (int) (elapsed/N) ); 
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void dump_counters (void) 
{ 


IHG ae 


for (i = 1; i < NPORTALS; i++) 
1£ (count [i] != 0) 
printf(“portal %d called %d\ 
times\n”, i, count[i]); 


} 


/* parent domain intercepts child por- 
tal call */ 
int intercept(int id, int pl, int p2, 
int p3, int p4, int p5) 
{ 
count [id]++; 
Lf (ad == SYS. EXIT) 
dump_counters () ; 


return invoke_portal(id, pl, p2, 
p3, p4, p5); 
} 


/* parent domain gets notification */ 
int notify(int asid, int id, 
char *template) 
{ 
char s[NAMELEN] ; 


sprintf(s, “sm=%s”, template+3) ; 

portal_create_child(child_asid, 
id, s, 0, intercept); 

return 0; 


} 


void main(void) 
{ 
portal_notify (notify) ; 


child_asid = 
domain_fork(intercept) ; 
if (child_asid == 0) { 
/* child domain */ 
measure () ; 
exit(0); 
} 


/* parent waits here until child 
exits */ 


sem_wait (sem_create(0)); 


exit (0); 
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Abstract 


Linking and loading are the final steps in preparing a 
program for execution. This paper assesses issues con- 
cerning dynamic and static linking in traditional as well 
as single-address-space operating systems (SASOS). 
Related loading issues are also addressed. We present 
the dynamic linking model implemented in the Mungi 
SASOS and discuss its strengths and limitations. Bench- 
marking shows that dynamic linking in a SASOS car- 
ries significantly less overhead than dynamic linking in 
SGI’s Irix operating system. The same performance ad- 
vantages could be achieved in Unix systems, if they re- 
served a portion of the address space for dynamically 
linked libraries, and ensured that each library is always 
mapped at the same address. 


1 Introduction 


Single-address-space operating systems (SASOS) make 
use of the wide address spaces offered by modern mi- 
croprocessor architectures to greatly simplify sharing of 
data between processes [WSO* 92,CLBHL92,RSE*92, 
CLFL94]. This is done by allocating a// data in the sys- 
tem, whether transient or persistent, at a unique and im- 
mutable virtual address. As a result, all data is visible 
to every process, and no pointer translations are nec- 
essary for sharing arbitrary data structures. While the 
global address space makes all data addressable, a pro- 
tection system ensures that access only succeeds when 
authorised. Protection relies on the fact that a process 
can only access a page if it has been mapped to a RAM 
frame, by the operating system loading an appropriate 
entry into the translation lookaside buffer (TLB). The 
operating system thus has full control over which parts 
of the single address space are accessible to a given pro- 
cess. 


As persistent data, i.e., data whose lifetime is indepen- 
dent of that of the creating process, is always mapped 
into the virtual address space (at an immutable address), 
SASOS do not need a file system. For compatibility with 
other systems, a file system interface can be provided, 
of course, but it represents nothing more than a different 
way to access virtual memory. All disk I/O is done by 
the virtual memory paging system. 


Such a SASOS is rather different from a system like 
MacOS, which also shares an address space between all 
executing programs. The main difference (other than the 
absence of memory protection) is that the latter system 
does not ensure that a data item has a unique address for 
its lifetime. For example, files can be mapped into mem- 
ory, but each time a file is opened, it will be mapped 
at a different address. As each object in a SASOS has 
an immutable address, pointers are perfect object ref- 
erences which do not lose their meaning when passed 
between processes or stored in files. This greatly facili- 
tates sharing of data between programs in a SASOS, as 
any data item can always be uniquely identified by its 
virtual memory address. 


Besides sharing, the single address space also signifi- 
cantly simplifies system implementation [WM96] and 
improves performance even for applications which are 
not aware of the single address space [HEV~* 98]. How- 
ever, the changed notion of address spaces makes it nec- 
essary to rethink a number of issues relating to how the 
system is used in practice. These include preparing pro- 
grams for execution: how to bind together separately 
compiled program components (“linking”), and how to 
get an executable program into a state where the CPU 
can execute its instructions (“loading”). 


In this paper we examine the issues of linking and load- 
ing of programs in traditional Unix systems, as well as 
in SASOS. We present the model of (dynamic) linking 
used in the Mungi SASOS [HEV*98] which is under 
development at UNSW. The implementation of dynamic 
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linking in Mungi is discussed and its performance com- 
pared to that of Unix operating systems. 


2 Linking in traditional operating systems 


Traditional operating systems, such as Unix systems, 
generally feature two forms of linkage, static and dy- 
namic. 


During static linking, all code modules are copied into a 
single executable file. The location of the various mod- 
ules within that file implies their location in the memory 
image (and hence in the address space) during execution, 
and therefore target addresses for all cross-module refer- 
ences can be determined and inserted into the executable 
file by the linker. 


A dynamic linker, in contrast, inserts symbolic refer- 
ences to (library) modules in the executable file, and 
leaves these to be resolved at run time. In operat- 
ing systems conforming to the Unix System-V inter- 
face [X/O90], such as SGI’s Irix, DEC’s Digital Unix 
or Sun’s Solaris-2, this works as follows. 


For each library module to be linked, the linker allo- 
cates a global offset table (GOT).'! The GOT contains 
the addresses of all dynamically linked external sym- 
bols (functions and variables) referenced by the mod- 
ule.2 When a program referencing such a dynamically 
linked module is loaded into memory for execution, the 
imported module is loaded (unless already resident) and 
a region in the new process’ address space is allocated 
in which to map the module. The loader then initialises 
the module’s GOT (which may require first loading other 
library modules referenced by the module just loaded). 


A variant of this is /azy loading, where library modules 
are not actually loaded until accessed by the process. 
If lazy loading is used, a module’s GOT is initialised 
at module load time with pointers to stub code. These 
stubs, when called, invoke the dynamic loader, which 
loads the referenced module and then replaces the re- 
spective entries in the GOT by the addresses of the actual 
variables and functions within the newly loaded module. 


Dynamic linking has a number of advantages over static 


' The “global offset table” is Irix terminology, Digital Unix calls it 
global address table. 

2A further level of indirection is used when an entry references a 
module exporting a large number of symbols, and for efficiency rea- 
sons local symbols are also included. 


linking: 


1. Library code is not duplicated in every exe- 
cutable image referencing it. This saves significant 
amounts of disk space (by reducing the size of ex- 
ecutable files) and physical memory (by sharing li- 
brary code between all invocations). These savings 
can be very substantial and have significant impact 
on the performance of the virtual memory system. 


2. New (and presumably improved) versions of li- 
braries can be installed and are immediately us- 
able by client programs without requiring explicit 
relinking. 


3. Library code which is already resident can be 
linked immediately, thus reducing process startup 
latency. 


Lazy loading further reduces startup cost, at the expense 
of briefly stalling execution when a previously unac- 
cessed library module requires loading. For libraries 
which are only occasionally used by the program, this 
results in an overall speedup for runs which do not ac- 
cess the library. However, this comes at a cost: Should 
the referenced library be unavailable (e.g., by having 
been removed since program link time) this may only 
become evident well into the execution of the program. 
Many users will prefer finding out about such error con- 
ditions at program startup time. 


The main drawbacks of dynamic linking are: 


1. Extra work needs to be done at process instantiation 
to set up the GOT. However, this overhead is easily 
amortised by loading much less code in average, as 
some libraries will already be resident. 


2. Ifa dynamic library is (re)moved between link and 
load time, execution will fail. This is the main rea- 
son that Unix systems keep static linking as an op- 
tion. 


3. The location of a dynamically linked module in 
the process’ address space is not known until run 
time, and the same module will, in general, re- 
side at different locations in different clients’ ad- 
dress spaces. This requires that dynamically linked 
libraries only contain position-independent code. 
Position independence requires that all jumps must 


5This is different from relocatable code normally produced by 
compilers. Relocatable code contains addresses which are relative to 
some yet unresolved symbols. The linker resolves these and replaces 
them by absolute addresses. 
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be PC-relative, relative to an index-register contain- 
ing the base address of the module, or indirect (via 
the GOT). 


The main cost associated with position- 
independent code is that of locating the GOT. 
Every exported (“public”) function in the module 
must first locate the module’s GOT. The GOT is 
allocated at a constant offset from the function’s 
entry point (determined by the linker) so the 
function can access it using PC-relative addressing. 
This code must be executed at the beginning of 
every exported function. In addition, there is an 
overhead (of one cycle) for calling the function, 
as an indirect jump must be used, rather than 
jumping to an absolute address. These costs will 
be examined further in Section 6. 


Note that the GOT is an example of private static data, 
ie., data belonging to a module but not shared between 
different instantiations of the module. Any variable de- 
clared “extern” or “static” in the library and not used 
read-only falls into that category. 


It is interesting to note that Digital Unix’ quickstart fa- 
cility [DEC94] tries to avoid some of the problems of 
dynamic linking by reserving a system-wide unique vir- 
tual address range for dynamically linked libraries in 
the Alpha’s large address space. This reduces process 
startup costs by the ability to easily share an already 
loaded library without address conflicts. However, ad- 
dress clashes cannot be completely avoided, as there is 
nothing to enforce unique virtual address for every li- 
brary — only a SASOS can give such a guarantee. Con- 
sequently, Digital Unix still needs to use position-inde- 
pendent code and pay the overhead this implies. How- 
ever, Digital’s attempt to simulate a single address space 
for libraries is a good indication of some of the advan- 
tages a SASOS offers. 


3 Linking in single-address-space systems 


A single address space simplifies many things and com- 
plicates a few; linking is no exception. Generally speak- 
ing, the single address space makes it easy to share data, 
and difficult not to share. The latter implies some special 
effort to avoid sharing of private static data. 


3.1 Static linking ina SASOS 


Static linking by copying all libraries into a single exe- 
cutable is possible in a SASOS exactly as in Unix sys- 
tems. Consequently, standard static linking in Mungi 
has the same drawbacks as in Unix: excessive disk and 
memory use, as well as the requirement to re-link in or- 
der to utilise new library versions. Therefore, alternative 
linking schemes are desirable. 


Owing to the fact that all objects in the single address 
space are at any time fully and uniquely identified by 
their unchanging address, copying library modules is 
unnecessary when creating an executable program. In- 
stead, libraries can be executed in-place, and the linker 
only needs to replace references to library modules with 
(absolute) addresses. No position-independent code is 
needed, avoiding that source of efficiency loss. This 
scheme, called global static linking was proposed by 
Chase [Cha95] for the Opal SASOS. 


Global static linking is fast and has some of the attractive 
features of dynamic linking in Unix systems, in partic- 
ular automatic code-sharing. However, the scheme has 
two significant drawbacks which limit its applicability in 
practice: 


e As it is a form of static linking, new versions of 
libraries cannot be used unless programs are re- 
linked. Note that it is not possible to update a li- 
brary in-place, as this would break entrypoint ad- 
dresses in all programs which linked that library. 
While this could be circumvented by accessing all 
entrypoints via a jump table, that would not help 
with currently executing programs which use the 
library — they would have to terminate prior to re- 
placing the library. To maintain smooth operation, 
a new library version must be created at a different 
virtual address, with a naming service pointing to 
the latest version to be used by the linker. 


Global static linking does not allow private static 
data. Such data needs to reside at an address where 
it can be found by the library code, but that address 
must be different for different instantiations of the 
library (or the data would not be private to the in- 
voking process). 


Private static data must reside in a separate data segment, 
which must be set up separately for each client process. 
Similar to dynamic linking in Unix, the problem is how 
to tell the library code where to find the data segment. 
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Chase suggests a variation of the GOT used by Unix dy- 
namic linkers: Each process allocates a table for each 
module containing the addresses of that module’s pri- 
vate static data. A dedicated register, the global pointer, 
is loaded with the base address of the address table of 
the presently executing library module. The difficulty 
is in loading the global pointer with the correct address. 
Unlike the Unix case, this cannot be done by PC-relative 
addressing, as the offset differs between instantiations. 


Chase favours (but apparently did not implement) an ap- 
proach where the called function looks up the correct 
global-pointer value in a process-specific table (accessed 
via its thread descriptor, which in Opal is reachable from 
the stack pointer). The table is indexed by a slot num- 
ber which is statically assigned to the module contain- 
ing the function. Given that it is impractical to make this 
(per-process) table very big, this imposes serious limi- 
tations on the use of modules containing private static 
data — each process can only use a small number of 
such libraries and even then, clashes between the stati- 
cally assigned slot numbers preclude importing certain 
combinations of library modules. Furthermore, at least 
two memory reads plus some arithmetic is required to 
obtain the global pointer value on each call across mod- 
ule boundaries. 


3.2 Dynamic linking ina SASOS 


Even if the problem with private static data is resolved 
(or ignored), any form of static linking retains one major 
drawback: A new version of a library cannot be incor- 
porated without relinking client programs. This can only 
be achieved by dynamic linking. 


The IBM AS/400, a SASOS which, in its former guise 
as System/38 [Ber80], goes back to the mid 1970’s, orig- 
inally only supported dynamic linking (“late binding” in 
IBM terminology) [Sol96]. Static linking (“early bind- 
ing by copy”) was only introduced in 1993 for perfor- 
mance reasons resulting from the calling overhead. At 
the same time they introduced “early binding by ref- 
erence” which essentially is global static linking. Ac- 
cording to Soltis, while there is some initialisation over- 
head when first accessing a bound-by-reference library 
module, performance of subsequent calls are “about the 
same” as in the bound-by-copy case. No further infor- 
mation could be found on how the AS/400 implements 
dynamic linking, but the reference to performance prob- 
lems of dynamic linking seems to indicate that it does 
not have a particularly good solution. 


Roscoe [Ros95] presents a dynamic linking scheme for 
Nemesis. Each invocation of a library modules has its 
own state buffer, containing private static data. Modules 
are accessed via interface references, which are instan- 
tiated from module interfaces when resolving the sym- 
bolic reference to the module. An interface reference 
points to a structure containing a pointer to an opera- 
tions table and the state buffer. A function is invoked 
by an indirect jump via the operations table, and the in- 
terface reference is passed as a parameter. As a result, 
three memory reads are required to find the address of 
the function to be called. 


4 Linking in Mungi 


Mungi supports static linking (by copying) as well as a 
version of dynamic linking, designed to retain the full 
flexibility dynamic linking offers in Unix system while 
minimising run-time overheads. 


During execution of a program in Mungi, a data segment 
containing private static variables is associated with ev- 
ery instantiation of a dynamically linked module. While 
executing such a module’s code, its data segment’s ad- 
dress is held in the data segment register. The data 
segment also contains module descriptors of imported 
modules. A module descriptor contains pointers to all 
functions imported from the module, plus a pointer to 
the data segment of the exporting module. This is shown 
in Figure 1. 


4.1 Initialisation of module descriptors 


Module descriptors are allocated in the importing mod- 
ule’s data segment by the linker. To initialise a module 
descriptor at run time, the importing module calls the 
exporting module’s constructor, passing the address of 
the descriptor as a parameter. In order to avoid multiple 
instantiation of modules which are imported by several 
other modules (such as 1 ibc in Figure 1), the construc- 
tor is also passed a pointer to a table of already instan- 
tiated modules. This table is held in the main module’s 
data segment. 


After verifying that its module is not already instanti- 
ated, the constructor 
4On the SGI Indy we use the global pointer register which Irix 


uses to point to the GOT, hence the number of registers available to the 
compiler does not change with respect to Irix. 
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void main() { ... } 


libc code 
size_t strlen() {... } 
int atoi() {... } 


libz code 
void aa() {... } 






int bb() {... } 
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Figure 1: Memory objects (bold boxes) and module descriptors (other boxes) during execution of a dynamically 


linked Mungi program. 





e allocates and initialises a new data segment, 


e initialises the module descriptor passed by the 
caller, and 


e updates the table of instantiated modules. 


Only the second step needs to be performed for a module 
which has already been instantiated, in which case the 
address of the module’s data segment is obtained from 
the table of instantiated modules. 


The constructor is passed a third parameter, the expected 
size of the module descriptor. The constructor will only 
initialise the descriptor up to this specified size. This 
supports evolution of library modules — further entry- 
points can be added to a library without breaking ex- 
isting applications, provided that new entrypoints are 
added at the end. 


Initialisation of the main module is somewhat different. 
Like a constructor, the startup code needs to allocate and 
initialise a data segment. In addition, the startup code 
must initialise the table of already instantiated modules. 
There is no problem with a module having startup code 
as well as a constructor, such a module can then be im- 


ported by other modules as well as being executed as a 
program. 


4.2 Lazy initialisation 


The first step above, allocation and initialisation of the 
new data segment, involves calling the constructors of 
all imported modules. To avoid the obvious recursion 
problem with cyclic reference, the constructor must at 
this stage mark its module’s entry in the table of instan- 
tiated modules as partially initialised. 


Alternatively, modules can be instantiated lazily, in anal- 
ogy to “lazy loading” of library modules in Unix sys- 
tems. As lazy loading in Unix, this reduces task startup 
cost and reduces total overhead if a module is linked but 
not actually accessed at run time (at the cost of delay- 
ing fatal “module not found” errors until well into the 
execution). 





5While there is some similarity to lazy loading, it is important to 
note that there is no explicit “loading” step in a SASOS — everything 
is already in virtual memory, and is made resident by the demand pag- 
ing system on access. As far as physical memory is concerned, lazy 
loading is normal in a SASOS, but does not have the same drawback 
of delaying irrecoverable errors when libraries are removed. 
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A lazily initialised module has its descriptor point to ini- 
tialisation stubs rather than module entry points. Each 
stub calls the lazy initialisation routine (which is stati- 
cally linked to the module), passing it an index to its own 
position in the module descriptor. On the MIPS R4600, 
such a stub looks as follows: 


L2 La 
2: b 


$reg, constIndex 
lazyInitialiser 


The initialiser, after setting up the module’s data seg- 
ment, replaces the pointer to the stub by the address of 
the appropriate entrypoint in the library module. The 
stubs require an extra 8 bytes of space per entrypoint — 
really a negligible space overhead. 


4.3. Invoking library functions 


To invoke a function called printf imported from the 
library module 1 ibc, the following code is executed on 
the MIPS R4600: 


1: 1d $temp, libc_descr+\ 
printf_index ($dseg) 

2: sd $dseg,const ($sp) 

3: ld $dseg, libc_descr ($¢dseg) 

4: jalr $¢temp 

5: ld $dseg, const ($sp) 


The first line loads the address of the printf func- 
tion into a temporary register. This address (relative to 
the beginning of the data segment) is determined by the 
linker, and is at a constant offset from the data segment 
register. The next line saves the data segment register of 
the calling module on the stack, and line 3 sets up the 
segment register for the called module. Line 4 invokes 
the library function and line 5 restores the data segment 
register after its return. This code executes in 5 cycles 
on the R4600 (single-issue) CPU. 


Note that on the R4600, a jump to a constant immediate 
64-bit address (as would be used in a naive implementa- 
tion of static linking) takes 7 cycles. Irix reduces this to 
2-3 cycles (depending on the ability to make use of load 
delay slots) by using a global pointer register pointing to 
a table of entry point addresses. Comparing this with the 
5 cycles required to call a dynamically linked function in 
Mungi indicates that the run-time overhead of dynamic 
linking in Mungi is only an additional 2—3 cycles per call 
of an imported function. This is a very small overhead. 


The above invocation code only works if the printf 
entry is less than 64kB from the beginning of the data 
segment. This allows for about 8,000 imported func- 
tions (actually less, as some space is required for private 
static data). If the table becomes bigger, a somewhat 
longer code sequence is required, which takes 7 cycles 
to execute: 


13 ld $temp,libc_interf_ptr 
($dseg) 

2: sd $dseg, const ($sp) 

i ld $tmp2,printf_index ($temp) 

4: jalr $tmp2 

5s ld $dseg, 0 ($temp) 

6: ld $dseg, const ($sp) 


Note that the CPU stalls after line 3, although the com- 
piler may be able to schedule some other instruction into 
the load delay slot. 


We found that the biggest libraries generally used in 
Unix systems, 1ibc and 1ibX11, have between 1,000 
and 1,500 entry points. (Many of these are actually in- 
ternal and would not be exported if the C language pro- 
vided better control over export of functions from li- 
braries. Mungi’s module descriptors, described in Sec- 
tion 5 provide such control and will therefore result in 
smaller interfaces for the same functionality.) We there- 
fore expect that the shorter code sequence will almost 
always suffice. 


5 Discussion 


One remaining issue is that of modules exporting vari- 
ables. For example, POSIX [POS90] specifies that the 
global variable errno is used to inform clients of the 
reason for the failure of an operation. This cannot be 
supported by Mungi’s dynamic linking scheme. 


It is, of course, always possible to avoid this problem by 
resorting to static linking —a highly unsatisfactory way 
out. However, exporting global variables from library 
modules is very bad practice, as it is not multi-threading 
safe. For that reason, Unix systems must break POSIX 
compliance if they want to support multithreaded pro- 
cesses. Modern Unix systems inevitably® use a construct 
like 


6 We checked Irix, Digital Unix, Solaris and Linux. 
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extern int *__errno(); 
#define errno (*(__errno())) 


to declare errno when multithreading is supported. 
The same works in Mungi without problems. 


Another issue concerns function pointers, which are 
used, for example, by the C qsort() utility and to 
implement virtual functions in C++. Function pointers 
can no longer be simply entrypoint addresses, as invok- 
ing a function requires loading the data segment register 
prior to branching to the entry point. Hence a “function 
pointer” must consist of an (address, global pointer) pair. 
This does not cause problems with portability of prop- 
erly written application code, as the C standard [ISO90] 
makes no assumption about the size of function pointers 
and explicitly prohibits casts between function pointers 
and other pointers. Unfortunately, most compilers do not 
enforce this rule and, consequently, there exists plenty 
of non-conforming code. However, “bug-compatibility” 
is not a design goal of Mungi, and we therefore do not 
consider this a significant problem. The format change 
of function pointers is the only change required to stan- 
dard Unix compilers to allow them to support Mungi’s 
dynamic linking scheme. 


More changes are required for linking. We decided not 
much was to be gained by porting a Unix linker, and 
instead implemented a Mungi linker from scratch. Its 
size is about 4,000 lines of C. 


The mechanics of preparing code for execution differs 
somewhat between Mungi and Unix. The main reason 
for this is the need to generate a different calling se- 
quence for functions exported by dynamically linked li- 
braries. In order to do this, the assembler must know 
which entrypoints will be loaded from a dynamic library. 


This is supported by a module description object (MDO) 
associated with each library module. The MDO is a sim- 
ple text object (which is presently created manually, al- 
though tools will automate this in the near future). It 
contains a list of entry points exported by the module, 
and a list of imported modules. Figure 2 gives examples 
of module descriptions. 


C source objects are presently compiled to assembly lan- 
guage by an unmodified GNU C compiler.’ The gcc 
output is then processed by the GNU assembler, which 
we modified to generate the proper calling sequence for 
cross-module calls and to access private static data from 


TAs indicated a few paragraphs earlier, this implies that it is 
presently not possible to invoke function arguments outside their own 
module without modifications to the C source. 


libc.mm main.mm 
[IMPORTS] [IMPORTS] 
libc.mm 
[EXPORTS] libz.mm 
strlen 
atoi [EXPORTS] 
[OBJECTS] 
[OBJECTS] main.o 
cl.o sub.o 
62.0 


Figure 2: Sample module descriptions: At the left, 
a typical description (libc.md) of a library module 
libc.mm is given, while at the right the module de- 
scription (main.md) of a program module main.mm 
is shown. Names correspond to Figure 3. 





the module’s data segment. The assembler reads the 
MDO in order to identify cross-module calls and pro- 
duces relocatable binary objects. 


When creating a library, the Mungi linker is used to (stat- 
ically) link all of the library’s relocatable objects into a 
single library module object; the linker determines the 
exported entry point from the MDO. It also adds the 
initialisation code for the library module, as well as the 
initialisation stubs which invoke it and the module con- 
structor. 


When preparing an executable module, the linker reads 
the MDOs of all imported libraries and creates the ap- 
propriate initialisation stubs for all imported functions, 
and (statically) links all remaining relocatable modules 
into the new program module, which is then ready for 
execution. Unlike Unix, no “run-time linker/loader” is 
required, as each module has its own initialisation code. 
The mechanics of Mungi linking are shown in Figure 3. 


The Macintosh on the PowerPC uses a similar approach 
to dynamic linking [App94]. Function references in 
MacOS are represented by a “transition vector”, which 
consists of the entrypoint address and the address of a 
“table of contents” (TOC), essentially the module’s data 
segment.’ The TOC contains pointers to imported func- 
tions, in the form of transition vector addresses, as well 
as pointers to the module’s static data. C language func- 
tion pointers are also represented as transition vector ad- 
dresses. 

8The Macintosh terminology for modules is “fragments” but in or- 


der to avoid a proliferation of terms we will stick to calling them “mod- 
ules”. 
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Figure 3: Dataflow for linking in Mungi. Left: A source object c1.c is compiled and linked with other relocatables 
into a dynamically linkable library object Libc.mm. Right: A program main.c is compiled and linked into an 


executable module a. out. 


The present module’s TOC address is contained in the 
“table of contents register” (RTOC, equivalent to our 
data segment register), The invocation sequence for im- 
ported functions uses a double indirection. The caller 
loads the RTOC with the address of the callee’s transi- 
tion vector (i.e., the contents of the function pointer). 
The callee then loads the RTOC with the new TOC 
address by an indirect load through the present RTOC 
value. The main difference to our scheme is the extra 
indirection. 


While the MacOS scheme is similar to ours, this does not 
obviate the need for position-independent code (called 
“pure executable code”) on the Macintosh. This is be- 
cause MacOS is not a SASOS, and can therefore not en- 
sure that a dynamic library module is always linked at 
the same address. 
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6 Performance 


Performance figures are shown in Table 1. The table 
gives execution times of a benchmark program (OO1 
[CS92] run as a single process as in [HEV*98]) for 
static and dynamic linking under Irix 6.2 and Mungi. All 
runs were performed on the same hardware running ei- 
ther Irix or Mungi in single-user mode. Lazy loading 
(for Irix) and lazy initialisation (for Mungi) were turned 
off to make timings more consistent. (As explained ear- 
lier, lazy loading/initialisation does not normally reduce 
overall runtime, only start-up latency.) Irix runs used the 
Irix 6.2 C compiler, assembler and linker, while Mungi 
runs used GCC version 2.8.1, the GNU assembler ver- 
sion 2.8.1 (modified to support dynamic linking) and our 
linker. 


OO1 tests operations which are considered typical for 
object-oriented databases: lookup and insertion of ob- 
jects, and traversal of inter-object references. The spec- 
ification of OO1 requires a database server running on a 
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dynamic 














lookup 7.26(3) 8.02(3) 
forward traverse 4.77(3) 5.17(4) 
backward traverse | 5.13(2) 5.68(4) 


insert 4,61(2) 


2-7) 


5.02(2) 
23.9(1) 





Trix/32-bit/SGI-cc 
dyn/stat 






1.104(10) | 7.568(6) 8.199(4) —1.083(3) 
1.084(15) | 6.013(6) 6.040(3) 1.004(6) 
1.107(12) | 6.976(4) 7.011(4)  1.005(1) 






1.087(10) 
1.097(12) 















Mungi/64-bit/GCC 
static dynamic dyn/stat 



















1.051(1) 
1.037(1) 


4.528(4) 4.755(3) 
25.08(1) 26.00(1) 





Table 1: Average execution times in ms of OO1 operations (single-process version, see [HEV*98]). Figures in 
parentheses indicate standard deviations in units of the last digit. Irix figures are for 32-bit execution using the SGI C 
compiler, while Mungi figures are for 64-bit executing using GCC. 


machine different from the client, and also specifies that 
all updates are to be flushed to disk at certain points. As 
we are here only interested in the cost of function invo- 
cation, we ignored that part of the specification and ran 
everything in memory, without any I/O, and in a single 
process. In every other respect we followed the OO1 
specification. 


We implemented the “server part” of the database in 
a library module which is invoked by application code 
via normal function calls. In line with the OO1 spec- 
ification, server invocations pass a function pointer to 
the database which the database invokes to obtain fur- 
ther data or pass data back to the client. The /ookup 
part of the benchmark consists of 1000 server invoca- 
tions, each looking up a different object, and each call 
invoking a client function passed as a parameter. The 
forward traversal operation consists of a single invoca- 
tion of the server code, which invokes a client proce- 
dure 3,280 times (for different objects directly or indi- 
rectly linked to the object referenced in the server in- 
vocation). Backward traversal is similar; the actual in- 
vocation counts are different but, in average, the same 
as for forward traversal. The insert benchmark consists 
of 100 calls to the database, each inserting a new object 
into the database and in the process calling a client pro- 
cedure three times. Hence the total benchmark performs 
about 8960 cross-module calls. The /ookup and insert 
operations mainly exercise the index data structure (a 
B* tree in our implementation) while the traversal op- 
erations mostly follow internal links and thus perform 
mostly random accesses to the data without much use of 
the index structure. 


This benchmark was selected as it is “tough” in the 
sense that it is dominated by cross-module calls to func- 
tions performing very little work. As it is the cross- 
module tasks which bear the dynamic linking overhead 
in Mungi, this test stresses the overheads of the SASOS 
dynamic linking scheme. A benchmark consisting of 
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the same number of function calls, with a larger frac- 
tion of calls being inter-module, would reduce the total 
overheads in Mungi while leaving Irix’ overheads un- 
changed. 


The table shows that on Irix there is an average 10% 
penalty for using dynamically linked libraries, while on 
Mungi the penalty is less than 4%. The average over- 
head due to dynamic linking of an inter-module function 
invocation in Mungi comes to about 0.1ys or about ten 
cycles on the R4600. This is more than the number of 
extra instructions required in the calling sequence for dy- 
namically linked code. The difference can be explained 
with an increased number of cache misses, 


The significantly lower overhead of dynamic linking 
in Mungi as compared to Irix is mostly due to the 
fact that the Mungi scheme does not require position- 
independent code. The somewhat higher overhead of 
inter-module function invocation in Mungi (2-3 cycles 
more than in Irix) is more than compensated by not 
requiring position-independent code. Furthermore, the 
overhead in the Mungi scheme only applies to inter- 
module invocations, where in Irix inter-module calls to 
exported functions have the same overhead. 


We also attempted to measure the initial overhead of dy- 
namic libraries, i.e. the invocation overhead of the con- 
structor which initialises the data segment. However, 
this overhead is so small that we could not measure it 
reliably for either Irix or Mungi. In both cases it is at 
most a few tens of microseconds. 


While Mungi has a significantly lower penalty for dy- 
namic linking than Irix, a seemingly disturbing obser- 
vation from Table 1 is that code seems to execute gen- 
erally slower under Mungi than under Irix. However, 
it must be kept in mind that all Mungi executions are 
true 64-bit, while Irix only supports 32-bit execution on 
the Indy. 32-bit code is inherently faster on the MIPS 
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forward traverse 
backward traverse 
insert 


good 


24.822 | 24.970 25.323 






Mungi 
bad 


Mungi/Irix 
good bad 
0.973 1.012 
1.031 1.030 
1.029 1.029 
0.993 1.010 


1.006 1.020 






















6.079 
6.991 
4.801 








Table 2: Average execution times in ms of OO1 operations on for 64-bit execution of statically linked code on Irix 
and Mungi. Code is compiled with GCC and assembled with the SGI assembler and finally linked with the native 
(SGI or Mungi) linker. “Good” vs‘‘bad” in the Mungi numbers refers to the cache friendliness of the stack alignment 
and the last two column give Mungi execution time normalised to Irix times. 





R4600 as loading a constant address requires more cy- 
cles for 64-bit than for 32-bit addresses. The tests were 
also run with different compilers: Mungi benchmarks 
could only be compiled with GCC, as SGI’s C com- 
piler/assembler/linker toolchain does not support our dy- 
namic linking scheme, while the GNU assembler and 
linker do not support Irix. Finally, different implemen- 
tations of the strcpy() C library functions are used. 


In order to eliminate the effects of 32-bit vs. 64-bit exe- 
cution and differing tool chains and C libraries, we did a 
direct comparison, running an identically compiled ver- 
sion of the statically linked benchmark code in 64-bit 
mode on both systems. This meant compiling and as- 
sembling the code, including the C library, using GCC 
and the SGI assembler, and then linking it for Irix with 
the SGI linker, and for Mungi with our linker. As the 
benchmarks only time user code (no system calls are 
performed between time stamps, and the timer overhead 
is subtracted), this means that identical instructions are 
executed on both systems. 


As Irix does not support 64-bit code on our platform, 
we had to patch the executable to pretend to the loader 
that it was a 32-bit image. This approach works under 
certain circumstances (as long as only a very limited set 
of system calls are used), but only for statically linked 
code. One required system call where extra work was 
required is gettimeofday(): As the format of the 
timeval struct differs between the 32-bit and the 64- 
bit Irix APIs, we had to use the 32-bit C library interface 
for this call. 


In order to verify that these modifications do not affect 
performance of the Irix executable, we ran the “proper” 
64-bit image as well as the patched one on an SGI ma- 
chine supporting 64-bit executions. We found that the 
execution times of the two versions were identical. 


The results of running the same code in 64-bit mode on 


Irix and Mungi are shown in Table 2. Two sets of Mungi 
results are presented: “good” and “bad”, which differ 
only in the address at which the user stack is allocated. 
The stack address affects the results as it affects conflict 
misses in the Indy’s data cache. The R4600 features sep- 
arate on-chip instruction and data caches, both 2-way set 
associative and 16kB big [R4k95]. The Indy does not 
have secondary caches and thus has a high cache-miss 
penalty. The Mungi execution times recorded as “good” 
and “bad” in Table 2 correspond to the most and least 
cache friendly stack layout, respectively. They differ by 
about 1.5%, which gives an indication of the impact of 
cache effects on the results. Irix runs used the default 
layout (which is cache friendly). 


Comparing the Irix times with the “good” Mungi times 
it can be seen that they are very close. Mungi is be- 
tween one and three percent faster on Jookup and insert, 
and about three percent slower on the traverse bench- 
marks. For the total benchmark time these almost av- 
erage out, with Mungi being 0.6% slower. Given the 
fact that Mungi is several percent faster on some bench- 
marks and Irix on others, that overall difference is negli- 
gible and insignificant. They are much smaller than the 
performance gain of Mungi’s dynamic linking scheme 
compared to the one used in Irix. 


It is nevertheless interesting to speculate about the 
sources of these remaining differences. We can think 
of two possible reasons for the observed discrepancies 
in execution times: TLB misses and other cache effects. 


The R4600 has a software-loaded, fully associative, 48- 
entry tagged TLB; each entry maps a pair of virtual 
pages [R4k95]. Hence the TLB can map a maximum of 
96 pages, or 384kB. As the total database is about 4MB 
in size, and the benchmark is designed to access its con- 
tents randomly, a significant number of TLB misses is 
expected, particularly in the traverse operations. 
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Mungi is implemented on top of the L4 microkernel 
[EHL97], hence TLB misses are handled by L4. The 
microkernel’s TLB miss handler is highly optimised and 
loads the TLB from a software cache [BK W94, EHL99] 
which is big enough to hold all page table entries re- 
quired for the benchmark. However, the need to support 
64-bit address spaces makes L4’s TLB miss handler in- 
herently slower than what can be achieved in a system 
only supporting 32-bit address spaces. Slightly slower 
handling of TLB misses in L4, and thus Mungi, is a 
likely explanation for the somewhat slower Mungi ex- 
ecution in the traverse benchmarks (which particularly 
exercise the TLB). 


Other cache effects which could impact on the results are 
instruction cache conflicts. While we made certain that 
the same user-mode instructions are executed in both 
benchmarks, the layout of the executable still differs as a 
result of linking different system libraries and the linkers 
using different strategies for collecting relocatable mod- 
ules. These differences can lead to different cache miss 
patterns. The traverse benchmarks contain the largest 
number of cross-module invocations (and hence non- 
local jumps) and are most likely to be affected. 


7 Conclusions 


In this paper we have reviewed linking in a Unix sys- 
tem and examined the issues relating to linking in a sin- 
gle address space system. We have presented a dynamic 
linking scheme for Mungi and have discussed its mer- 
its and limitations. Benchmarking shows that the run- 
time overhead of Mungi’s dynamic linking scheme is 
less than half of dynamic linking in Irix, in a scenario 
which favours Irix. 


The performance advantages of the Mungi dynamic 
linking scheme could also be obtained in traditional sys- 
tems on 64-bit architectures if they used a global address 
space for dynamically-linked libraries. As in quickstart, 
a region of the address space must be reserved for library 
modules, and each participating module must be linked 
at the same address in all processes. Such a scheme can 
eliminate the need for position independent code even 
in traditional systems. It requires a system-wide man- 
ager which hands out unique address regions for linking 
libraries. Each of a participating library’s clients must 
follow the protocol of always linking the library at this 
same address. A single-address-space operating system 
guarantees this automatically; in such a system every ob- 
ject is always mapped to a fixed virtual memory address. 
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9 Availability 


Mungi will be freely available in source form 
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Abstract 


Recent research results (1, 2] using simulation have 
demonstrated that Disk Caching Disk (DCD), a new 
disk I/O architecture, has the potential for drasti- 
cally improving disk write performance besides its 
higher reliability than traditional disk systems. To 
validate whether DCD can live up to its promise in 
the real world environment, we have designed and 
implemented a DCD device driver for the Sun’s So- 
laris operating system. Measured performance re- 
sults are very promising. For metadata intensive 
benchmarks, our DCD driver outperforms the tra- 
ditional system by a factor of 2-6 in terms of pro- 
gram execution speeds. The driver also guarantees 
file system integrity in the events of system crashes 
or failures. Moreover, unlike other approaches such 
as Log-structured File Systems or Soft Updates, the 
DCD driver is completely transparent to the OS. It 
does not require any changes to the OS or the on- 
disk data layout. As a result, it can be used as a 
“drop-in” replacement for the traditional disk de- 
vice driver in an existing system to obtain imme- 
diate performance improvement. Our multi-layered 
device-driver approach significantly reduces the im- 
plementation overhead and improves portability. 


1 Introduction 


Most Unix file systems use synchronous writes for 
metadata updates to ensure proper ordering of 
changes being written into disks [3, 4]. The or- 
derly updating is necessary to ensure file system re- 
coverability and data integrity after system failures. 
However, it is well known that using synchronous 
writes is very expensive because it forces the updates 
to be processed at disk speeds rather than proces- 
sor/memory speeds [3]. As a result, synchronous 
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writes significantly limit the overall system perfor- 
mance. 


Many techniques have been proposed to speed up 
synchronous writes. Among them the Log-structured 
File System (LFS) [5, 4, 6] and metadata logging [7] 
are two well-known examples. In LFS, the only data 
structure on the disk is a log. All writes are first 
buffered in a RAM segment and logged to the disk 
when the segment is full. Since LFS converts many 
small writes into a few large log writes, the overhead 
associated with disk seeking and rotational latency 
is significantly reduced. In metadata logging, only 
the changes of metadata are logged, the on-disk data 
structure is left unchanged so the implementation 
is simpler than that of LFS. Both LFS and meta- 
data logging provide higher performance and quicker 
crash-recovery ability than traditional file systems. 


Soft Updates [3] converts the synchronous writes 
of metadata to delayed writes to achieve high perfor- 
mance. Soft Updates maintains dependency infor- 
mation of metadata in its kernel memory structures. 
The dependency information is used when an up- 
dated dirty block is flushed to a disk to make sure 
that data in the disk is in a consistent state. Ganger 
and Patt have shown that Soft Updates can signifi- 
cantly improve the performance of benchmarks that 
are metadata update intensive, when compared to 
the conventional approaches. Soft Updates requires 
only moderate changes to the OS kernel (Ganger and 
Patt’s implementation on the SVR4 Unix MP system 
consists of 1500 lines of C code). In addition, it does 
not require changes to the on-disk data structures. 


LFS, metadata logging, and Soft Updates all have 
good performance. However, they are not without 
limitations. For example, LFS and metadata logging 
require redesigning of a significant portion of the file 
system. Soft Updates also needs some modifications 
to the OS kernel source code which is not easily ac- 
cessible to many researchers. Partly due to these 
limitations, LFS, metadata logging and Soft Updates 
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are not available on many commonly used Unix sys- 
tems. Moreover, the implementations of LFS, meta- 
data logging and Soft Updates are intrinsically tied 
to kernel data structures such as the buffer cache 
and the virtual memory system. They often become 
broken and require re-implementations when the ker- 
nel internal data-structures are changed with OS up- 
grading. For example, Seltzer et al. implemented an 
LFS for 4.4BSD [4]; McKusick implemented Soft Up- 
dates for FreeBSD, a descendant of the 4.4BSD sys- 
tem. Both the LFS and the Soft Updates code have 
been broken as a result of the evolution of FreeBSD. 
While the Soft Updates code is again working in 
FreeBSD 3.1, the latest stable version as of this writ- 
ing, the LFS code is not. In fact, the FreeBSD team 
has decided to drop the effort to fix the LFS code 
because of the lack of human resources, and the LFS 
code has even been removed from the FreeBSD CVS 
repository. 


In this research we used another approach that 
avoids many of the above limitations. Our approach 
is based on a new hierarchical disk I/O architecture 
called DCD (Disk Caching Disk) that we have re- 
cently invented [1, 2, 8]. DCD converts small re- 
quests into large ones before writing data to the 
disk. A similar approach has been successfully used 
in database systems [9]. Simulation results show 
that DCD has the potential for drastically improving 
write performance (for both synchronous and asyn- 
chronous writes) with very low additional cost. We 
have designed and implemented a DCD device driver 
for Sun’s Solaris operating system. Measured perfor- 
mance results show that the DCD driver runs dra- 
matically faster than the traditional system while 
ensuring file system integrity in the events of sys- 
tem crashes. For benchmarks that are metadata up- 
date intensive, our DCD driver outperforms the tra- 
ditional system by a factor of 2-6 in terms of program 
execution speeds. Moreover, the DCD driver is com- 
pletely transparent to the OS. It does not require 
any changes to the OS. It does not need accesses to 
the kernel source code. And it does not change the 
on-disk data layout. As a result, it can be used as a 
“drop-in” replacement of the traditional disk device 
driver in an existing system to obtain immediate per- 
formance improvement. 


The paper is organized as follows. The next sec- 
tion presents the overview of the DCD concept and 
the system architecture, followed by the detailed de- 
scriptions of the design and operations of the DCD 
device driver in Section 3. Section 4 discusses our 
benchmark programs and the measured results. We 
conclude the paper in Section 5. 
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Figure 1: The structure of DCD 


Figure 1 shows the general structures of DCD. The 
fundamental idea behind DCD is to use a small log 
disk, called cache-disk, as an extension of a small 
NVRAM (Non-Volatile RAM) buffer on top of a 
data-disk where a normal file system exists. The 
NVRAM buffer and the cache-disk together form a 
two-level cache hierarchy to cache write data. Small 
write requests are first collected in the small NVRAM 
buffer. When the NVRAM buffer becomes full, the 
DCD writes all the data blocks in the RAM buffer, 
in one large data transfer, into the cache-disk. This 
large write finishes quickly since it requires only 
one seek instead of tens of seeks. As a result, the 
NVRAM buffer is very quickly made available again 
to accept new incoming requests. The two-level 
cache appears to the host as a large virtual NVRAM 
cache with a size close to the size of the cache-disk. 
When the data-disk is idle or less busy, it performs 
destaging operations which transfer data from the 
cache-disk to the data-disk. The destaging overhead 
is quite low because most data in the cache-disk are 
short-lived and are quickly overwritten, therefore re- 
quiring no destaging at all. Moreover, many sys- 
tems, such as those used in office/engineering envi- 
ronments, have sufficient long idle periods between 
bursts of requests. For example, Blackwell et al. [10] 
found that 97% of all LFS cleaning could be done in 
the background on the most heavily loaded system 
they studied. Similarly, DCD destaging can be per- 
formed in the idle periods, therefore will not interfere 
with normal user operations at all. 

Since the cache in DCD is a disk with a capacity 
much larger than a normal NVRAM cache, it can 
achieve very high performance with much less cost. 
It is also non-volatile and thus highly reliable. 

The cache-disk in DCD can be a separate physical 
disk drive to achieve high performance (a physical 
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DCD) as shown in Figure 1(a), or one logical disk 
partition physically residing on one disk drive for 
cost effectiveness (a logical DCD) as shown in Fig- 
ure 1(b). In this paper we concentrate on implement- 
ing the logical DCD, which does not need a dedicated 
cache-disk. Rather, a partition of the existing data- 
disk is used as a cache-disk. In addition, the RAM 
buffer shown in Figure 1(b) is implemented using a 
small portion of the system RAM. Therefore this im- 
plementation is complete software without any extra 
hardware. 

One very important fact is that the cache-disk of 
DCD is only a cache that is completely transparent 
to the file system. Hu and Yang pointed out that 
DCD can be implemented at the device or device 
driver level [1], which has many significant advan- 
tages. Since a device driver is well-isolated from the 
rest of the kernel, there is no need to modify the 
OS and no need to access the kernel source code. 
In addition, since the device driver does not access 
kernel data structures, it is less likely that any ker- 
nel changes will require a re-implementation of the 
driver. Furthermore, since DCD is transparent to 
the file system and does not require any changes to 
the on-disk data layout, it can easily replace a cur- 
rent driver without affecting the data already stored 
on the disk (as long as a free cache-disk partition 
somewhere in the system can be provided). This is 
very important to many users with large amount of 
installed data. 

DCD can speed up both synchronous writes and 
asynchronous writes. Although asynchronous writes 
normally do not have a direct impact on the sys- 
tem performance, they often affect the system per- 
formance indirectly. For example, most Unix systems 
flush dirty data in the file system cache to disks every 
30-60 seconds for reliability reasons, creating a large 
burst of writes '. This large burst will interfere with 
the normal read and write activities of users. DCD 
can avoid this problem by using a large and inex- 
pensive cache-disk to quickly absorb the large write 
burst, destaging the data to the data-disk only when 
the system is idle. 

Using results of trace-driven simulations, Hu and 
Yang have demonstrated that DCD has superior per- 
formance compared to traditional disk architectures 
in terms of I/O response times [1]. However, recent 
studies [12] have shown that I/O response times are 
not always a good performance indicator in I/O sys- 
tems because not all I/O requests affect the system 
behavior in the same way. Trace-driven simulations 
also have limited accuracy because there is no feed- 


1Some systems use a rolling update policy [11] to avoid this 
problem. 


back between the traces and the simulators. The 
main objective of this research is to examine whether 
DCD will have good performance in the real world. 
We believe that the best way to evaluate the real 
world performance is to actually implement the DCD 
architecture and measure its performance in terms of 
program execution times, using some realistic bench- 
marks. 


3 Design and Implementation 


This section describes the data structures and algo- 
rithms used to implement our DCD device driver. 
Please note that while we have adopted the DCD ar- 
chitecture from [1], our implementation algorithms 
are considerably different from the ones reported in 
[1]. We choose these new algorithms mostly because 
they offer better performance and simplified designs. 
In some cases a new algorithm was chosen because of 
the different design goals of the DCD device driver 
and the original DCD. For example, the original 
DCD uses an NVRAM buffer and it reorders data 
in the NVRAM buffer to obtain better performance. 
However, when implementing the DCD driver, we 
have to use the system DRAM as the buffer. We can 
not reorder data in the DRAM buffer before the data 
is written to the disk, otherwise we can not maintain 
the order of updates to the disk. Keeping the or- 
der has some impact on the performance, but it is 
the price that has to be paid for maintaining the file 
system integrity. 


In-Memory Data Structrures 


i Segment Buffer 
i Segment Buffer : 


Free Segment List i 
Dirty Segment List i 












Figure 2: The Structure of the DCD Driver 


Figure 2 shows the general structure of the DCD 
driver which consists of three main parts: the in- 
memory data-structures, a cache-disk and a data- 
disk. The In-memory data-structures include a Data 
Lookup Table which is used to locate data in the 
cache; a RAM buffer which comprises several Seg- 
ment Buffers and a number of In-memory Segment- 
Headers. The In-memory Segment-Headers form two 
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lists: the Free Segment List and the Dirty Segment 
List. The following subsections discuss these struc- 
tures and the DCD operations in detail. 


3.1  Cache-disk Organization 


Cache disk space 
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Figure 3: Cache-disk Organization 





The original DCD in [1] writes variable-length logs 
into the cache-disk. However, when we tried to actu- 
ally implement a DCD device driver, we found that 
variable-length logs make the destaging algorithm 
too complex, since it is difficult to locate a partic- 
ular log in the cache disk. As a result, in the DCD 
device driver we use a fixed-length segment approach 
similar to the one used by LFS. 

Figure 3 shows the data organization of the cache 
disk. The entire cache-disk is divided into a num- 
ber of fixed-length segments. The data is written 
into the cache disk in fixed-size transfers equal to 
the segment-size, although the segment may be par- 
tially full. Each segment contains a segment-header 
followed by a fixed-number of data slots. A slot is 
the basic caching unit, and in our current implemen- 
tation, can store 1 KB of data. The entire segment 
size is 128 KB plus two additional 512 byte blocks, 
used for the segment-header. 

The segment-header describes the contents of a 
segment. It contains: 


1. A segment-ID which is unique to each segment. 


2. A segment-buffer-ID whose functions will be dis- 
cussed later. 


3. A valid-slot-count that indicates the number of 
slots in the segment containing valid data. This 
entry is used to speed up the destaging process. 


4. A time-stamp which records the time when the 
segment is written into the cache-disk. During 
a crash recovery period, the time-stamps help 
the DCD driver to search for segments and to 
rebuild its in-memory data structures. 
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5. A slot-LBA-table. Each slot in the segment has 
a corresponding entry in the table. Each ta- 
ble entry is an integer that describes the logical 
block address (LBA) of the data stored in its slot. 
For example, if a data block written into block 
No. 12345 (i.e., its LBA) of the data-disk is cur- 
rently cached in slot 1, then entry 1 of the ta- 
ble contains 12345 to indicate that slot 1 caches 
this particular data block. This information is 
needed since eventually data in the cache-disk 
will be destaged to their original addresses on 
the data-disk. If a slot in the segment is empty 
or contains invalid data, its entry in the slot- 
LBA-table is —1. 


3.2 In-memory Segment-Headers 


Once a segment is written into the cache-disk, 
its contents, including the segment-header (on-disk 
segment-header) are fixed. Furthermore, the on-disk 
segment-headers in the cache-disk are not accessed 
during the normal operations of the driver, but are 
used during crash-recovery. However, subsequent 
requests may overwrite data contained in the seg- 
ment on the cache-disk, requiring updating of the 
segment-headers. For example, if a slot of an on- 
disk segment is overwritten, its corresponding slot- 
LBA-entry should be marked invalid, with a —1, to 
indicate that the slot no longer contains valid data. 
Additionally the valid-slot-count should be decreased 
by 1. It is prohibitively costly to update the on- 
disk segment-header for every such overwrite, there- 
fore each segment-header has an in-memory copy (in- 
memory segment-header). Once a segment is written 
into the cache-disk, only the in-memory segment- 
header is updated upon overwriting. The on-disk 
segment-header remains untouched. If the system 
crashes, the in-memory segment-headers can be re- 
built by scanning the cache-disk and “replaying” 
the on-disk segment-headers in order of their time- 
stamps. Since the on-disk segment-headers have 
fixed locations on the disk, this scanning process can 
be done very quickly. We will discuss the crash re- 
covery process in detail later in this section. 

An in-memory segment-header is always in one of 
the following two lists: the Free-Segment-List and the 
Dirty-Segment-List. If a segment does not contain 
any valid data, its in-memory segment-header is in 
the Free-Segment-List. Otherwise it is put in the 
Dirty-Segment-List. When the system is idle, the 
destaging process picks up segments from the Dirty- 
Segment-List and moves valid data in these segments 
to the data disk. Once all data in a dirty segment is 
destaged, its header is moved to the Free-Segment- 
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List. Segments which are entirely overwritten during 
normal operation, i.e. the valid-slot-count becomes 0, 
are also put on the Free-Segment-List. 

In our current prototype, the cache-disk is 64 MB 
and has about 512 segments (128 KB per segment). 
The size of each in-memory segment-header is 512 
bytes. In total, 512 segment-headers require only 
250 KB of RAM. Given today’s low RAM cost, we 
put the entire 250 KB of headers in the system RAM 
so they can be accessed quickly. 


3.3 Data Lookup Table 


One of the most challenging tasks in this research is 
to design an efficient data structure and a search al- 
gorithm for the Data Lookup Table, used for locating 
data in the cache. In DCD, a previously written data 
block may exist in one of the following three places: 
the RAM buffer, the cache-disk and the data-disk. 
The Data Lookup Table is used to keep track of the 
location of data in these places. Since the driver must 
search the table for every incoming request, it is im- 
perative to make the searching algorithm efficient. 

In other I/O systems with a similar problem, a 
hash table with the LBA (Logical Block Address) of 
incoming requests as the search key, is usually used 
for this purpose. Unfortunately this simple approach 
does not work for the DCD driver. Since in Solaris 
and many other Unix systems, the requests sent to 
the disk device driver have variable lengths and may 
be overlapped. For example, suppose a data block 
B cached in the DCD has a starting LBA of S and 
a length of ZL. Another incoming request asks for a 
data block B’ with a starting LBA of S+1 anda 
length of L’. If L > 1, then B and B’ overlap, and 
the system should be able to detect the overlapping. 
Since B and B’' have different LBAs, simply using 
the LBA of B’ as the search key will not be able to 
find block B in the hash table. 

Our profiling of I/O requests in Solaris demon- 
strated that the majority of requests are aligned to 4 
KB or 8 KB boundaries and are not overlapped. Ad- 
ditionally, all requests were determined to be aligned 
to a 1 KB boundary. Therefore the Data Lookup 
Table was designed to efficiently handle the common 
cases (i.e., aligned un-overlapped 4 or 8 KB requests), 
while still able to handle other requests. 

The minimum storage and addressing unit of the 
device driver was chosen to be a cache fragment, of 
size 1 KB and aligned to a 1 KB boundary. The 
fragments are designed to fit into the slots in the 
cache-disk segments. Since they are aligned and not 
overlapped they should be easy to find in the system. 
Although a fragment is the minimum unit used in 


the driver, most requests occupy several consecutive 
fragments. It is wasteful to break every incoming 
request into a series of fragments, and search the hash 
table for each fragment. Therefore a cache line was 
designed to hold 4 fragments or 4 KB of data aligned 
to a 4 KB boundary. 


Hash Table 
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Figure 4: Data Lookup Table 


The Data Lookup Table is in the form of a hash 
table chain, as is shown in Figure 4. Each entry in 
the Data Lookup Table, line entry, contains infor- 
mation associated with the blocks currently in the 
DCD. Each incoming request is mapped into one or 
more cache lines. The Data Lookup Table is then 
searched, using the LBA of the start of each cache 
line in the request as a search key. All entries in 
the hash table with the same hash value are linked 
together in a doubly-linked list. 

A Data Lookup Table line entry consists of the 
following fields: 


1. An LBA entry that is the LBA of the cache line. 


2. A segment-ID/slot-no pair which uniquely de- 
termines the starting address of the data in the 
cache-disk. Although data cached in the DCD 
can be either in the RAM buffer or on the cache- 
disk, a unified addressing scheme is used. The 
segment-ID /slot-no pair are also used to address 
data in the RAM buffer. This unified scheme, 
discussed in more detail later, is used to reduce 
to bookkeeping overheard involved when data 
buffered in the RAM is written into the cache- 
disk. 


3. An optional fragment entry pointer used to de- 
scribe partial or fragmented cache entries. 


While most I/O requests will map to one or two 
complete cache line entries, some requests are for par- 
tial lines. Also, overwriting can cause caches lines to 
be broken. For example, suppose a cache line has 
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4 consecutive fragments stored in segment S. If an- 
other request overwrites the second fragment in seg- 
ment S and stores the new data in segment S’, then 
the cache line becomes a fragmented line with data 
stored in several different places: the first fragment 
is in S; the second one in S$’; and the remaining two 
fragments in S. To be able to handle both of these 
cases, the line entry, used in the Data Lookup Ta- 
ble, contains an optional pointer to a fragment entry, 
which describes both partial lines and fragmented 
lines. 
Fragment entries contain the following fields: 


1. A bitmap which marks the fragments of a cache 
line contain that valid data. Recall that a cache- 
line can contain 4 fragments, of 1 KB each, 
stored in 4 slots. If for example, a request con- 
tains only 2 KB, starting on a 4 KB boundary, 
then only the first two fragments of line are valid 
yielding a bitmap of 1100. 


wo 


. A table containing four possible segment- 
ID/slot-no pair entries which identify the loca- 
tions of each fragment. The bitmap is used to 
determine which entries in the table are valid. 


For every incoming request the Data Lookup Table 
is searched one or more times. If an entry is found in 
the Data Lookup Table (a cache hit), the requested 
block is contained somewhere in the DCD, either in 
the RAM buffer, or in the cache-disk. Otherwise if 
no corresponding entry is located (a cache miss), the 
requested block can be found on the data-disk. 

Our I/O profiling results, of the prototype driver, 
show that most requests (50-90%) are contained in 
only one or two complete cache lines. The remain- 
ing requests need to access fragmented cache lines. 
Therefore the Data Lookup table is both space and 
time efficient. 


3.4 Segment Buffers 


Another important component of DCD is the RAM 
buffer. In our implementation the RAM buffer is 
divided into several (2-4) Segment Buffers which 
have the same structure as on-disk segments without 
segment-headers. Each Segment Buffer is assigned a 
unique segment-buffer ID. 

Segment Buffers, much like their on-disk counter- 
parts, are tracked using two lists: the Free Segment- 
Buffer List and the Dirty Segment-Buffer List, when 
not mapped to a segment. When a write request ar- 
rives, the driver picks a free segment buffer to become 
the Current Segment-Buffer. Meanwhile the driver 
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also obtains a free disk segment from the Free Seg- 
ment List to become the Current Disk Segment. The 
driver then “pairs” the RAM segment buffer and the 
disk segment together by writing the segment-buffer 
ID into the corresponding field into the header of the 
in-memory header of the disk segment. 

From this point until the current Segment Buffer is 
written into the Current Disk Segment on the cache- 
disk, incoming write data is written into the slots of 
the segment buffer. However the Data Lookup Table 
will use the segment-ID/slot-no pairs of the Current 
Disk Segment as the addresses of these data (the uni- 
fied addressing scheme). In addition, the RAM buffer 
does not have its own header. It shares the header of 
the disk segment. Imagine that the segment buffer 
“overlays” itself on top of the disk segment, as shown 
in Figure 5(a), therefore any data written to the slots 
of the Current Disk Segment is actually written into 
the slots of the Current Segment Buffer. 


Segment Buffer ID 
Segment Buffer No. 2 


In-Memory Header 





On-Disk Header On-Disk Segment 
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Figure 5: Segment Buffers and Disk Segments 


If a read request tries to access a newly written 
data in the segment buffer before it is logged into 
the cache-disk, the Data Lookup Table will return 
a segment-ID/slot-no pair to indicate that the re- 
quested data is in a particular segment. However, 
the driver will know from the segment-buffer ID en- 
try in the segment-header that the data are actually 
in the RAM buffer instead of in the on-disk segment. 

When the current segment buffer becomes full, the 
driver schedules a log write so that the entire seg- 
ment buffer is written into the Current Disk Seg- 
ment on the cache-disk. Meanwhile another segment- 
buffer/disk-segment pair is chosen to accept new in- 
coming requests. When the log write finishes, the 
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driver then changes the segment-buffer ID field in the 
in-memory segment-header to —1 to indicate that all 
the data is now in the cache-disk, as shown in Fig- 
ure 5(b). There is no need to update all of the Data 
Lookup Table entries for all the blocks in the seg- 
ment. Finally the segment buffer is freed and placed 
on the Free Segment Buffer List, and the in-memory 
segment-header is placed on the Dirty Segment List 
waiting to be destaged. 


3.5 Operations 
3.5.1 Writes 


After receiving a write request, the DCD driver first 
searches the Data Lookup Table and invalidates any 
entries that are overwritten by the incoming request. 
Next the driver checks to see if segment buffer/disk 
segment pair exists, if not, a Free Segment Buffer 
and Free Disk Segment are paired together. Then all 
of the data in the request is copied into the segment 
buffer, and their addresses are recorded as entries in 
the Data Lookup Table. Finally, the driver signals 
the kernel that the request is complete, even though 
the data has not been written into the disk. This 
immediate-report scheme does not cause any relia- 
bility or file system integrity problems, as will be 
discussed shortly in this section. 

There are two cases where data written into the 
DCD is handled in a different manner. First, to re- 
duce destage overhead, requests 64 KB or larger are 
written directly into the data-disk. Second, if a user 
request sets the “sync” flag in an I/O request, the re- 
quest is also written directly into the data disk. Only 
after the requests finishes writing, does the driver sig- 
nal completion to the kernel. 
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Figure 6: Overwriting in a Segment Buffer 


When data is copied into the segment buffer, it 
is always “appended” to the previous data in the 
buffer, even when the new data overwrites previously 
written data. For example, Figure 6 shown a seg- 
ment buffer containing blocks A, B and C. Block 
B has been overwritten several times. Instead of 
overwriting the old block B in the segment buffer, 
the new data of block B is simply appended to the 
segment buffer. The old data of block B is still in 


the buffer, although it becomes inaccessible (hence 
garbage). The append-only policy ensures that the 
ordering relationship between requests is maintained, 
and correctly recorded in the cache-disk. If the new 
copy of block B were to overwrite the old copy of the 
block B in the segment buffer, then order of updates 
between B and C would not have been preserved. 
Although the append-only policy is necessary, 
it also has some drawbacks. Specifically, it in- 
creases the logging and destaging overhead since 
much garbage is logged into the cache-disk. One 
possible solution is to “compact” the segment buffer 
prior to writing it to the cache-disk. However the 
compacting process is a CPU-intensive task since it 
involves moving large amount of data in RAM. We 
have not tried this in our current implementation. 


3.5.2 Reads 


In DCD, data may be in one of three different places: 
the RAM buffer, the cache-disk and the data-disk. 
Conceptually read operations are simple; the driver 
just needs to find the locations of the requested data, 
get the data and return them to the host. 

However, when we actually started the design and 
implementation, we found that reads are quite com- 
plex. Because of fragmentation, the contents of a 
requested data block may be scattered in all of the 
three places. The driver has to collect all data from 
all these places and assemble them together. This is 
not only complicated, but time-consuming. 

Similar to writes, when a read request is received, 
the DCD driver searches the Data Lookup Table for 
entries. Most requests can not be found in the ta- 
ble, because newly written data is also cached in the 
file system. Therefore the system does not need to 
reread them. On the other hand the older written 
data has very likely been moved to the data-disk by 
destaging. Hu and Yang found in [1], that 99% of 
all read must be sent to the data disk. The simu- 
lations and experimental results confirm this; reads 
from other places seldom occur. Since virtually all 
reads are sent to the data-disk which has the same 
on-disk data layout as the traditional disk, DCD will 
at least have similar performance compared to a tra- 
ditional disk ?. 

For the majority of read requests, the DCD driver 
simply forwards them to the data-disk. For the re- 
maining 1% of requests, if all the data are stored 
in the RAM buffer or consecutively on the cache- 
disk, the operation is also simple. However, for a 


2In fact, compared to a traditional disk, DCD has better 
read performance because it removes the write traffic from the 
critical path therefore reducing the disk contention. 
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very small percentage of requests that access data 
scattered all over the system, the operation could 
be quite complex. After evaluating several alterna- 
tives, we adopted a simple solution: The driver first 
calls the foreground destage routine to move all the 
data related to the requests to the data-disk, then 
forwards the requests to the data-disk to fetch the 
data. While this approach may not be the most ef- 
ficient one, it greatly simplifies our implementation. 
In addition, since such cases occur infrequently, the 
benefits of simple implementation override the low 
efficiency, and performance is not hurt noticeably. 


3.5.3  Destages 


In DCD, data written into the cache-disk must even- 
tually be moved into the original location on the 
data-disk. This process is called destaging. The 
destage process starts when the DCD driver detects 
an idle period, a span of time during which there is 
no request. The threshold of the idle period (any 
idle period longer than the threshold will start the 
destage process) is a function of the cache-disk uti- 
lization. If the cache-disk is mostly empty, then the 
threshold can be as long as one second. However, 
if the cache-disk is mostly full, the threshold can be 
as short as 1 ms, to quickly empty the cache-disk, 
and prepare for the next burst of requests. Once 
the destage process starts, it will continue until the 
cache-disk becomes empty, or until a new request ar- 
rives. In the later case the destaging is suspended, 
until the driver detects another idle period. 

The driver uses a “last-write-first-destage algo- 
rithm” [1], where the most recently written segment 
(the first one on the dirty segment list) is destaged 
first. While this algorithm is very straightforward, 
and works well, it may result in unnecessary destag- 
ing work since it always destages newly written data 
first. An optimization to this algorithm would be 
to use the segment-header’s valid-slot-count to se- 
lect. a segment, for destage, which contains the least 
amount of valid data. Therefore reducing the number 
of writes needed to move the data from cache-disk to 
the data-disk. Also, when writing data blocks from 
the destage buffer to the data-disk, the driver does 
not try to reorder the writes. A possible optimization 
here is to reorder the blocks according their locations 
on the data disk to minimize the seek overhead. We 
will try these optimizations in the future version of 
the driver. 


3.5.4 Crash Recovery 


The crash recovery process of a system using DCD 
can be divided into two stages. In the first stage the 
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DCD tries to recover itself to a stable state. In the 
second stage the file system performs normal crash- 
recovery activities. 

The crash recovery of the DCD driver is rela- 
tively simple. Since cached-data is saved reliably to 
the cache-disk, only the in-memory data-structures, 
such as the Data Lookup Table and the In-Memory 
Segment-Headers, need to be reconstructed. We have 
designed the crash-recovery algorithm, but since it is 
not part of the critical path of the driver, this has not 
been been implemented in the current prototype. 

To rebuild the in-memory data structures, the 
DCD driver can first read all of the On-Disk Segment- 
Headers from the cache-disk into RAM. For a cache- 
disk of 64 MB, only 512 headers need to be read. 
Since the cache-disk locations of the headers are 
known, this should not take too long. The head- 
ers in RAM are organized in a list ordered ascend- 
ingly according to their time-stamps. Starting with 
the first header on the list, the headers can be used 
in temporal order, to reconstruct the Data Lookup 
Table and the In-Memory Segment-Headers. Each 
time a new header is encountered, entries in the Data 
Lookup Table and In-Memory Segment-Headers may 
be overwritten, because data in the second segment 
may overwrite data in the earlier segment. This pro- 
cess continues until all the headers are processed. 
Essentially, all the cache-disk headers can be used 
to “replay” the entire history of requests captured 
on the cache-disk. At this point, the DCD driver re- 
turns to a clean and stable state, and the file system 
can start a normal crash-recovery process, such as 
running the “fsck” program. 


3.6 Reliability and File System In- 
tegrity 


DCD uses immediate report mode for most writes, 
except for those requests with the “sync” flags set 
by user applications. Write requests are returned 
from the driver once the data are written into the 
RAM buffer. This scheme does not cause a reliability 
problem for the following two reasons. 

First, the delay caused by the DCD driver is lim- 
ited to several hundreds of milliseconds at most. 
Once the previous log writing finishes (which may 
take up to several hundreds of milliseconds), the 
driver will write the current segment buffer to the 
cache-disk even before the segment buffer becomes 
full. Therefore the DCD driver guarantees that data 
be written in to the cache-disk within several hun- 
dreds of milliseconds. Since most file data is cached 
in RAM for 30-60 seconds before they are flushed 
into the disk anyway, we believe that the additional 
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several hundreds of milliseconds should not result in 
any problem. 

Second, for metadata updates, the “append-only” 
algorithm of the DCD driver guarantees the order of 
updates to the disk. So while metadata updates may 
be kept in RAM for up to several hundred millisec- 
onds, they are guaranteed to be written into the disk 
in the proper order to ensure file system integrity. 
In this sense DCD is similar to other solutions such 
as LFS and Soft Updates, which also store metadata 
updates in RAM for even longer time but are able to 
maintain file system integrity. 


3.7 Layered Device Driver Approach 


One potential difficulty of the DCD device driver is 
that it may have to communicate with disk hard- 
ware directly, resulting in high complexity and poor 
portability. We solved this problem by using a multi- 
layered device driver approach. We implemented our 
DCD driver on top of a traditional disk device driver 
(End users specify which traditional disk driver will 
be used). The DCD driver calls the low-level disk 
driver, through the standard device driver interface, 
to perform the actual disk I/Os. This approach has 
three major advantages. First, it greatly simpli- 
fies the implementation efforts since the DCD driver 
avoids the complex task of direct communication 
with the hardware 3. Second, the same DCD driver 
works with all kinds of disks in a system because all 
the low-level disk device drivers use the same stan- 
dard interface. Third, it is easy to port our current 
implementation to other systems, since most Unix 
systems use similar device driver interfaces. 


4 Performance Results 


4.1 Benchmarks 
Setup 


and Experimental 


To examine the performance of the experimental sys- 
tems, we need some benchmark programs. Initially 
we have planed to use the Andrew benchmark [13]. 
However we found that the execution time of Andrew 
benchmark is very short (less than several seconds for 
most phases in the benchmark) on most modern ma- 
chines, resulting in significant measurement errors. 
Also the benchmark does not exercise the disk sys- 
tem sufficiently in machines with reasonable amount 


3Our prototype implementation consists of only 3200 lines 
of C code. Once we have validated our algorithms with an 
event-driven simulator, the first author took only two weeks 
to produce a working device driver. 


of RAM, since most of its data can be cached in 
RAM. 

Because of this, we have created a set of our 
own metadata intensive benchmark programs. Our 
benchmarks are similar to the ones used by Ganger 
and Patt in [3]. The benchmarks consist of 3 sets 
of programs: N-user untar, N-user copy, and N- 
user remove. N-user untar simulates one or more 
users concurrently and independently wn-taring a tar 
file to create a directory tree. N-user copy and N- 
user remove simulate one or more users concurrently 
copying (using the “cp -r” command) or removing 
(using the “rm -r” command) the entire directory 
tree created by the N-user untar benchmark, respec- 
tively. We chose these benchmarks because they rep- 
resent the typical and realistic I/O intensive tasks 
performed by normal users on a daily basis. 

The particular tar file we used is the source-code 
distribution tar file of Apache 1.3.3. Apache is the 
most popular Web server as of this writing. The 
resulting source file tree contains 31 subdirectories 
and 508 files with an average file size of 9.9 KB. The 
total size of the directory tree is 4.9 MB. 

To make our evaluation more conservative, we in- 
tentionally flush the contents of the kernel buffer 
cache by first unmounting then remounting the file 
system between each run. This creates a cold read 
cache effect, forcing the system to read data from the 
disk again for each benchmark run. Our measured re- 
sults show that the performance improvement of the 
DCD driver over the traditional disk driver is much 
higher (up to 50% higher) when the kernel buffer 
cache is warm (that is, if we do not flush the con- 
tents of the buffer). The cold cache effect results 
in a large number of read requests that can not be 
improved significantly by DCD. Because of this arti- 
ficially introduced cold cache effect, the performance 
results reported in the section should be viewed as 
a conservative estimate of DCD performance. Real 
world DCD performance should be even better, be- 
cause the buffer cache will be warm most of the time. 

All experiments were conducted on a Sun Ultra- 
1 Model 170 workstation running Solaris 2.6. The 
machine has 128 MB RAM and a 4 GB, high per- 
formance Seagate Barracuda hard disk drive. The 
system was configured as a Logical DCD with the 
first 64 MB of the disk used as the cache-disk par- 
tition of the DCD; the rest as the data-disk. The 
RAM buffer size of the DCD driver was 256 KB. 
The total RAM overhead, including the RAM buffer, 
the Data Lookup Table, the In-Memory Segment- 
Headers, etc., is about 750 KB, which is a small por- 
tion of the 128 MB system RAM. 

The performance of the DCD device driver is com- 
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pared to that of the default disk device driver of So- 
laris. We used the Unix timex command to mea- 
sure the benchmark execution time, and the user 
and system CPU times. We also used the built-in 
kernel tracing facilities of Solaris to obtain detailed 
low-level performance numbers such as the average 
response times of read and write requests. 


4.2 Measured Performance Results 


In this subsection we compare the performance of 
our DCD device driver to that of the traditional disk 
device driver of Solaris. All numerical results shown 
here are the averages of three experimental runs. 


4.2.1 Benchmark Execution Times 


Figures 7-9 compare the benchmark execution times 
for the traditional disk device drivers with those of 
the DCD device driver. The total execution times 
are further broken down into the CPU time and the 
waiting time. The figures clearly show that these 
benchmarks run dramatically faster using the DCD 
driver than using the traditional driver. The DCD 
driver outperforms the traditional driver by a factor 
of 2-6 in all cases. The most impressive improve- 
ments come from the N-user untar and the N-user 
remove benchmarks that are very metadata inten- 
sive, where DCD runs more than 3-6 times faster 
than the traditional driver. The N-user copy bench- 
mark spends much of its time on disk reads which 
can not be improved by DCD. Its performance im- 
provement of 2-3 times is not that dramatic but still 
very impressive. Note that the performance differ- 
ence is even bigger if we do not artificially flush the 
cache contents between each run. For example, our 
results show that the N-user copy benchmark also 
runs 4-5 times faster on the DCD driver than on the 
traditional driver if we do not flush the cache. 

Figures 7-9 clearly indicate that the performance 
of the traditional driver is severely limited by the disk 
speed. Its CPU utilization ratio is only about 3-15%, 
meaning the system spends 85-97% of its time wait- 
ing for disk I/Os. While the performance of DCD 
is still limited by the disk speed, DCD significantly 
improves the CPU utilization ratio to 16-50%. 

We can also see that the DCD driver and the tradi- 
tional disk driver have similar CPU overheads. This 
demonstrates that our DCD driver algorithms are 
very efficient. Although the DCD driver is much 
more complex than the traditional disk driver, the 
former increases the CPU overhead only slightly 
compared to the later. 
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Figure 8: Benchmark execution times for 4-user un- 
tar, copy and remove 


4.2.2 Maximum Possible Speedup 


We have shown that DCD can speed up the metadata 
intensive benchmarks by a factor of 2-6. To see if we 
can further improve the performance of DCD and 
to understand what is the performance limitation, 
we have measured the raw disk write bandwidth at 
various request sizes. The bandwidth is obtained by 
randomly writing 20 MB worth of data to the disk at 
different sizes, using the raw device driver interface. 

Figure 10 shows the measurement results in terms 
of I/O bandwidth. The raw disk write performance 
at the 128 KB unit size is about 55 times faster than 
the 1 KB unit, 28 times faster than the 2 KB unit, 
14.3 times faster than the 4 KB unit, and 7.4 times 
faster than the 8 KB unit sizes. 

DCD always writes to the cache disk in the 128 
KB segments. When running the 4-user remove 
benchmark program on the traditional disk device 
driver, our profiling results show that about 50% 
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Figure 9: Benchmark execution times for 8-user un- 
tar, copy and remove 
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Figure 10: Raw disk write performance of the exper- 
imental system 


of requests are in 8 KB, 15% in 2 KB and 35% 
in 1 KB. Therefore the maximum possible speedup 
of DCD over the traditional disk driver is approxi- 
mately 7.4 * 50% + 28 * 15% +55 * 35% = 25.4. The 
benchmarks also spend some time on reads and CPU 
overhead which can not be improved by DCD. For 
our 4-user remove benchmark, the reads and CPU 
overhead account for about 7% of the total execu- 
tion time on the traditional disk driver. As a result, 
we expect that the maximum achievable speedup be 
around 1/(7% + 93%/25.4) = 9.4 without destage. 


Our prototype DCD driver achieves a performance 
improvement of 6.2 times over the traditional device 
driver for the 4-user remove benchmark. In other 
words, the prototype driver realizes two thirds of the 
potential performance gain. Although a small por- 
tion of this loss of gain is due to the overhead of 
destaging, our analysis indicates that there is clearly 
still room for further improvement in the implemen- 


tation. One of the main performance limitations in 
the current implementation is our locking algorithm. 
Because of the time limitations, we used a very sim- 
ple but ineffective locking scheme in the DCD driver 
for concurrency control. When a request arrives, we 
exclusively lock the entire cache for the request un- 
til the request is complete. This scheme significantly 
limits parallelism and has a very negative impact on 
the performance, especially for the multi-user envi- 
ronment. We plan to reduce the lock granularity to 
increase parallelism in the next version. 


4.2.3 I/O Response Times 


In order to further understand why the DCD device 
driver provides such superior performance compared 
to the traditional disk device driver, we measured the 
read and write response times of both the DCD and 
the traditional disk device driver, using the kernel 
tracing facilities of Solaris. 

Figures 11 and 12 show the histograms of read and 
write response times of the DCD driver and the tra- 
ditional driver. The data was collected while running 
the 4-user copy benchmark. In these figures the X- 
axes are for response times and the Y-axes are for 
the percentage of requests. Note that the X-axes 
and Y-axes of the DCD driver and those of the tra- 
ditional driver have a different scale. The figures 
for the traditional driver have an X-scale of 0-500 
ms, while the figures of the DCD driver have an X- 
scale of 0-25 ms. Because the DCD driver has much 
lower response times, the histograms would have be 
crammed in the left part of the figures and become 
inscrutable had we used the same X-scale for all the 
figures. 
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Figure 11: Histograms of Write Response Times of 


the DCD driver and Traditional Driver. Virtually all 
requests here are synchronous. 


As shown in Figure 11, for the traditional disk 
driver, the response times for the majority of writes 
fall within the range of 25-150 ms. The average write 
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response time is 135.30 ms. Such a long response 
time can mainly be attributed to the long queuing 
time caused by disk bandwidth contention among 4 
processes. 

The DCD driver, on the other hand, significantly 
reduces the response time of writes. About 95% of 
writes complete within lms, because they complete 
after being written into the RAM buffer. Another 
3% of the writes, barely visible in Figure 11(a), take 
less than 25 ms. Finally, the remaining 2% of re- 
quest takes about 25-1500 ms to finish. This hap- 
pens when the cache-disk can not finish log writing 
quickly so the incoming requests have to wait. The 
average write response time of the DCD driver is 9.59 
ms *, which is is less than 1 /14 of the response time 
of the traditional disk driver. 

While the DCD driver can not speed up the read 
requests directly, it significantly reduces the average 
read response time in two ways. First, since DCD 
reduces write traffic at the data-disk, the data-disk 
has more available bandwidth for processing read re- 
quests. This eliminates the queuing time caused by 
disk bandwidth contention and decreases the aver- 
age read response time. Second, the reduced write 
traffic at the data-disk allows a more effective use 
of the built-in hard disk cache. Since fewer writes 
‘bump’ read data, the read-ahead cache hit ratio is 
significantly higher. This is shown in Figure 12 where 
approximately 40% of read requests complete within 
1 ms because of the read-ahead cache hits. On the 
other hand, in the traditional driver very few read 
requests finish within 1 ms. This is because a large 
number of small writes constantly flush the read- 
ahead cache, rendering the cache virtually useless. 
Both the reduced bandwidth contention and the im- 
proved cache hit-ratio “shifts” the entire histogram 


4This number is surprisingly high, considering the fact that 
95% of requests finishes within lms. The bias is caused by the 
2% of requests that finish within 25-1500 ms. 
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to the far left. The average read response time of 
DCD is 6.69 ms, which is about 1/7 of the 42.28 ms 
response time of the traditional disk driver. 


4.2.4 Destage Overhead 


While DCD shows superb performance, for each data 
write, DCD has to do extra work compared to a tra- 
ditional disk. It has to write the data into the cache- 
disk first and read it back from the cache-disk later 
for destage. This extra overhead may become a per- 
formance concern. However, we found that this extra 
work does not result in extra traffic in the disk sys- 
tem. 

In DCD, all writes to and reads from the cache- 
disk are performed in large segment sizes — typically 
up to 32 requests can be written into or read from 
the cache-disk, both in one disk access. Therefore 
the overhead increases only slightly. Moreover, this 
small overhead can be compensated by the fact that 
data can stay in the cache-disk much longer than 
in RAM because the cache-disk is more reliable and 
larger than the RAM cache. As a result, the data in 
the cache-disk has a better chance of being overwrit- 
ten, reducing the number of destaging operations. 
Hartman and Ousterhout demonstrated in [14] that 
between 36%-63% of newly written bytes are over- 
written within 30 seconds and 60%-95% within 1000 
seconds. Because of this, when compared to a normal 
disk driver, a DCD driver actually generates fewer 
total disk requests (including requests from the sys- 
tem and applications as well as the internal destaging 
requests). 


5 Conclusion 


In this paper we have designed and implemented a 
Disk Caching Disk (DCD) device driver for the So- 
laris operating system. Measured performance re- 
sults are very promising, confirming the simulation 
results in [1, 2]. For metadata intensive benchmarks, 
our un-optimized DCD driver prototype outperforms 
the traditional system by a factor of 2-6 in terms 
of program execution speeds. The driver also guar- 
antees file system integrity in the events of system 
crashes or failures. Moreover, unlike previous ap- 
proaches, the DCD driver is completely transparent 
to the OS. It does not require any changes to the OS 
or the on-disk data layout. As a result, it can be 
used as a “drop-in” replacement for the traditional 
disk device driver in an existing system to obtain 
immediate performance improvement. 

We plan to make the source code and binary code 
of our DCD device driver available to the public as 


soon as possible. We also plan to port the driver to 
other systems such as FreeBSD or Linux. 
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Abstract 


We describe a new application-controlled file per- 
sistence model in which applications select the de- 
sired stability from a range of persistence guaran- 
tees. This new abstraction extends conventional ab- 
stractions by allowing applications to specify a file’s 
volatility and methods for automatic reconstruction 
in case of loss. The model allows applications, par- 
ticularly ones with weak persistence requirements, to 
leverage the memory space of other machines to im- 
prove their performance. An automated (filename- 
matching) interface permits legacy applications to 
take advantage of the variable persistence guaran- 
tees without being modified. Our prototype imple- 
mentation shows significant speed-ups, in some cases 
more than an order of magnitude over conventional 
network file systems such as NFS version 3. 


1 Introduction 


In recent years, workstations and personal comput- 
ers have become extremely powerful and have seen 
impressive increases in storage capacities. The cost 
effectiveness of these systems combined with emerg- 
ing high-speed network technologies have led to local 
and intra-area networks of workstations with tens of 
gigabytes of memory storage and hundreds of giga- 
bytes of disk storage. Studies show that the aggre- 
gate capacity and processing power of these systems 
are grossly underutilized. Acharya and others [1] 
discovered that, on average, 60% to 80% of a net- 
work’s workstations are idle at any point and 20% 
to 70% of workstations are always available. Once a 
workstation has been idle 5 minutes, it will remain 
idle for an average of 40 to 90 minutes, implying that 
idle machines can be selected with high confidence 
that they will remain idle. 

While aggregate processing power has grown 

*This work supported in part by NSF grant numbers CCR- 
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sharply, applications have seen only modest perfor- 
mance improvements [21]. This is due in large part 
to the historic reliance of file systems on disk-based 
storage, characterized by slow access times. More- 
over, the performance gap between disks and mem- 
ory/remote memory is increasing. Several file sys- 
tem designs have noted the growing gap and have 
proposed ways to improve file system performance. 
Local client caching is a well-known technique to im- 
prove read times. More recent cooperative caching 
systems [10, 13, 23] have extended the caching model 
to use memory of other workstations in the system to 
improve the cache hit rate. Systems such as xF$§ [3] 
have improved write performance by striping data 
across the aggregate disk capacity of the system. 
Other approaches are described in Section 8. 

Our goal is to shrink the gap between file sys- 
tem performance and rapidly improving hardware 
performance by introducing a new file system ab- 
straction that can capitalize on the large aggregate 
idle resources of current distributed systems. We ex- 
tend past approaches by allowing the application to 
control the tradeoff between persistence and perfor- 
mance. 


2 Derby 


In our previous work, we investigated a new file sys- 
tem design called Derby [15, 14] that used idle re- 
mote memory for both read and write traffic. Reads 
and writes occurred at remote memory speeds while 
providing the disk persistence necessary for database 
transaction-oriented storage. Derby assumes a small 
fraction of the workstations were equipped with 
uninterruptable power supplies (Workstations with 
UPS or WUPS). The system operates as follows. All 
active data resides in memory. Read requests that 
cannot be satisfied from the local cache use a dy- 
namic address table lookup to find the idle machine 
that holds the data. The request is sent to a server 
process on the remote machine that returns the data 
from its memory. Write requests occur in a similar 
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manner but also send the written/modified data to 
one or more WUPS machines. The data is held tem- 
porarily in WUPS memory until the server process 
asynchronously writes the data to disk and informs 
the WUPS that the hewly written data can be re- 
moved. By using WUPS for short-term persistence 
and disks for long-term persistence, Derby achieves 
disk persistence at remote memory speeds. 

The advantage of Derby and similar main mem- 
ory storage systems [18, 17, 24] is the ability to 
achieve traditional disk persistence at memory- 
speeds. However, disk persistence comes at a price. 
Such systems require special purpose hardware such 
as NVRAM or uninterruptable power supplies. In 
Derby, disk persistence increases the communica- 
tion overhead between clients, servers, and WUPS 
servers. In addition, the disk system poses a po- 
tential bottleneck because all write traffic (includ- 
ing small, frequent operations such as file creation, 
deletion, and other metadata changes) hits the disk. 
Note that past file system analysis shows average 
file lifetimes to be quite short (80% of files and 50% 
of bytes last less than 10 minutes [4]). Thus, many 
files are likely to be written to cache and disk, read 
from the cache, and deleted, without ever being read 
directly from disk. This unnecessarily consumes 
CPU, bus, memory, disk bandwidth, and network 
resources in a distributed file system. 


3 Enhancing Derby 


Given the overhead and performance drawbacks as- 
sociated with disk persistence, a file system that of- 
fers multiple persistence guarantees rather than a 
“one-size-fits-all model” has several potential ben- 
efits. Consider the Unix Temporary File Sys- 
tem (tmpfs) which stores data in the high-speed 
(volatile) memory of the local machine and never 
writes the data to disk. Despite the potential for 
data loss, many applications are willing to take 
that chance in exchange for fast file access. Un- 
fortunately, to use tmpfs, users must know where 
the tmpfs file system is mounted (assuming it is 
mounted) and must selectively place their tempo- 
rary files in the tmpfs portion of the directory struc- 
ture. This also forces logically related files with dif- 
ferent persistence requirements to be stored in dif- 
ferent places. As another example, local file systems 
often delay writes to disk to improve performance. 
In this case, all data eventually hits the disk, but 
recently written data may be lost, often to the sur- 
prise and dismay of the user. We conclude that ap- 


plications are often willing to trade persistence for 
performance and that a one-size-fits-all persistence 
model will be suboptimal for most applications. In 
this paper, we develop a new file system that sup- 
ports a per-file, selectable-persistence model. 


Our analysis shows that the majority of data writ- 
ten to the file system can tolerate a persistence level 
between tmpfs and disk persistence. Note, this does 
not mean “the data will be lost” but rather that 
we will accept a slightly higher probability of loss 
in exchange for better performance. For example, 
web-browser cache files can be lost without ill effect. 
Locally generated object files (.o’s) and output files 
from word processing and typesetting applications 
can be easily regenerated or replaced. Likewise, 
whether adding to or extracting from an archive file 
(for example, tar or zip), the resultant file(s) can 
be recreated as long as the original file(s) survive. 
Even files initially retrieved by HTTP or FTP, if 
lost, usually can be re-downloaded. Certainly, there 
are exceptions to the above generalizations and so 
a per-file persistence model is necessary to provide 
the correct persistence for atypical files. 


To quantify the amount of file data that can take 
advantage of a selectable persistence abstraction, we 
snooped NFS traffic on our computer science net- 
works. The trace was conducted for 3 days and 
recorded all NFS traffic sent to our 5 file server ma- 
chines running Solaris 2.6. All user accounts reside 
on the file servers as is typical of many distributed 
file systems. The majority of activity consisted 
of reading mail, browsing the web (browser cache 
files), editing/word-processing/typesetting, compil- 
ing, and archiving (for example, tar and gzip). We 
recorded the names of all files opened for writing and 
the number of bytes written to each file. We then 
classified files as requiring disk persistence or weak 
persistence (something less than disk persistence). If 
there was any doubt as to the persistence required by 
a file, we erred on the side of caution and classified 
the file as requiring disk persistence stability. Note 
that the amount of weakly persistent data would be 
higher had traffic to /tmp been captured as part of 
this trace. The results of the study are reported in 
Table 1. 


# of files 


Weak persistence | 24477 (75%) | 4,410,711,305 (97%) 
Disk persistence 8165 (25%) 116,717,201 (3%) 






Table 1: Number of files/bytes written or modified. 
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Although 25% of files required disk persistence, 
most of these files were small text files (.h and .c 
files for example) created with an editor and did 
not require memory-speed write performance. Disk- 
persistent files also only accounted for a small por- 
tion of the total file system write traffic. Conversely, 
weakly persistent files made up the bulk of write traf- 
fic, consisting of compiler and linker output, LaTeX 
output (for example, .dvi, .log, and .aux files), tar 
files, Netscape cache files, and temporary files cre- 
ated by a variety of programs. From this we conclude 
that a large percentage of write traffic would trade 
weaker persistence guarantees for performance. Fur- 
thermore, we believe that the aggregate memory 
space of current networks is ideal for storing weakly- 
persistent data requiring fast access. 


4 MBFES Overview 


Our objective was to replace Derby’s (and con- 
ventional file systems’) one-size-fits-all persistence 
model with a configurable persistence model thereby 
removing the need for non-volatile memory and the 
other overheads of disk persistence. The new de- 
sign, called MBFS (Memory Based File System), is 
motivated by the fact that current distributed sys- 
tems contain massive amounts of memory storage - 
in many cases tens or hundreds of gigabytes. The 
aggregate memory space, consisting of both local 
and remote memory, can be used to provide high- 
speed file storage for a large portion of file traffic 
that does not require conventional disk persistence. 
These files are often short lived and require fast ac- 
cess. In MBFS, memory rather than disk serves as 
the primary storage location for these files. Disks, 
tapes, writable CD’s, and other high-latency devices 
are relegated to the role of archival storage, out of 
the critical path of most file operations. 

MBFS supports a continuum of persistence guar- 
antees and allows applications to select the desired 
persistence on a per-file basis. Weaker persistence 
guarantees result in better performance than strong 
persistence guarantees, allowing applications with 
weak persistence requirements to avoid the perfor- 
mance penalties and overheads of conventional disk- 
persistent models. 

Because systems cannot guarantee persistence 
(data will not be lost under any circumstance), they 
actually only guarantee “the probability of persis- 
tence” or “the probability the data will not be lost.” 
In conventional file systems, persistence is defined 
as (1-(probability of disk failure)) , whereas MBFS 


supports any persistence probability. The difficulty 
in supporting such a continuum lies in an applica- 
tion’s need to know exactly what each position in 
the continuum means. For example, what does it 
mean to select a persistence at the midpoint of the 
continuum, halfway between “will lose the data im- 
mediately” and “will keep multiple almost indestruc- 
tible copies”? The midpoint definition depends on 
the the devices used to store the data, their failure 
characteristics, and if or when data is archived to 
more persistent storage. Also, the same persistence 
probability can be implemented different ways. For 
example, storing data in two NVRAM’s may have an 
equivalent persistence probability to storing the data 
on an inexpensive disk. Exposing applications to the 
details of the storage devices and their failure rates 
is undesirable as it complicates the file system in- 
terface and ties the application to the environment, 
thereby limiting application portability. As a result, 
MBFS attempts to hide these details from the ap- 
plication. 


4.1 Storage Hierarchy 


To clarify the “guarantees” provided at different set- 
tings of the persistence spectrum without binding 
the application to a specific environment or set of 
storage devices, MBFS implements the continuum, 
in part, with a logical storage hierarchy. The hierar- 
chy is defined by WN levels: 


1. LM (Local Memory storage): very high- 
speed volatile storage located on the machine 
creating the file. 


2. LCM (Loosely Coupled Memory stor- 
age): high-speed volatile storage consisting of 
the idle memory space available across the sys- 
tem. 


3. -N DA (Distributed Archival storage): 
slower speed stable storage space located across 
the system. 


Logically, decreasing levels of the hierarchy are char- 
acterized by stronger persistence, larger storage ca- 
pacity, and slower access times. The LM level is sim- 
ply locally addressable memory (whether on or off 
CPU). The LCM level combines the idle memory of 
machines throughout the system into a loosely cou- 
pled, and constantly changing, storage space. The 
DA level may actually consist of any number of sub- 
levels (denoted DA, D4Ag,...,DA,) each of increas- 
ing persistence (or capacity) and decreasing perfor- 
mance. LM data will be lost if the current machine 
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crashes or loses power. LCM data has the poten- 
tial to be lost if one or more machines crash or lose 
power. DA data is guaranteed to survive power out- 
ages and machine crashes. Replication and error cor- 
rection are provided at the LCM and DA levels to 
improve the persistence offered by those levels. 

Each level of the logical MBFS hierarchy is ul- 
timately implemented by a physical storage device. 
LM is implemented using standard RAM on the local 
machine and LCM using the idle memory of work- 
stations throughout the network. The DA sub-levels 
must be mapped to some organization of the avail- 
able archival storage devices in the system. The sys- 
tem administrator is expected to define the mapping 
via a system configuration file. For example, DA- 
1 might be mapped to the distributed disk system 
while DA-2 is mapped to the distributed tape sys- 
tem. 

Because applications are written using the logical 
hierarchy, they can be run in any environment, re- 
gardless of the mapping. The persistence guarantees 
provided by the three main levels of the hierarchy 
(LM, LCM, Dj) are well defined. In general, appli- 
cations can use the other layers of the DA to achieve 
higher persistence guarantees, without knowing the 
exact details of the persistence guaranteed; only that 
it is better. For applications that want to change 
their storage behavior based on the characteristics 
of the current environment, the details of each DA’s 
persistence guarantees, such as the expected mean- 


time-till-failure, can be obtained via a stat() call © 


to the file system. Thus, MBFS makes the layering 
abstraction explicit while hiding the details of the 
devices used to implement it. Applications can con- 
trol persistence with or without exact knowledge of 
the characteristics of the hardware used to imple- 
ment it. 

Once the desired persistence level has been se- 
lected, MBFS’s loosely coupled memory system uses 
an addressing algorithm to distribute data to idle 
machines and employs a migration algorithm to 
move data off machines that change from idle to 
active. The details of the addressing and migra- 
tion algorithms can be found in [15, 14] and are also 
used by the archival storage levels. Finally, MBFS 
provides whole-file consistency via callbacks similar 
to Andrew[19] and a Unix security and protection 
model. 


4.2 File Persistence 


The continuity of the persistence spectrum is pro- 
vided by a set of per-file time constraints (one for 
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each level of the storage hierarchy) that specify the 
mazimum amount of time that modified data may 
reside at each level before being archived to the next 
level of the storage hierarchy. Since each level of the 
storage hierarchy has increasing persistence guaran- 
tees, the sooner data is archived to the next level, 
the lower its possibility of loss. Conversely, if data 
plans to linger in the higher levels, the chance of that 
data surviving decreases. A daemon process tracks 
modified data at each storage level, archiving the 
data to the next lower level within the prescribed 
amount of time. When data is archived to the next 
level, it continues to exist at the current level unless 
space becomes scarce. 

Conceptually, as the cost of recreating the data 
increases, so should the file’s persistence level. For 
example, while a file may be relatively easy to re- 
generate (for example, an executable compiled from 
sources) and may never need to hit stable storage, 
moving it to stable storage after some period of time 
can prevent the need for the data to be regenerated 
later (for example, after a power failure). If a file 
is highly active (i.e., being written frequently), such 
as an object code file (.o), the time delay prevents 
the intermediate versions of the file from being sent 
to lower levels of the hierarchy but will ultimately 
archive the data at some point in the future, after 
the active period has finished. 

Although archiving of data to lower levels of the 
hierarchy occurs at predefined time intervals, there 
are several other events that can cause the archival 
process to occur earlier than the maximum time du- 
ration. First, the daemon may send the data to the 
next level sooner than required if the archiving can 
be done without adversely affecting other processes 
in the system. Most networks of workstations expe- 
rience an inactive period each night. Consequently, 
modified files are often archived through all the lev- 
els at the end of each day regardless of how long 
their respective time constraints are. Second, some 
storage levels such as LM and LCM are limited in 
capacity. At such levels, modified data may need to 
be sent to the next level early to make room for new 
data. Lastly, a modified file may be archived to sta- 
ble storage (DA level) earlier than required if one of 
the file’s dependencies is about to be changed (see 
Section 6). 


5 MBFS Interface 


In order to support variable persistence guarantees, 
we designed and implemented a new file system ab- 
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straction with two major extensions to conventional 
file system interfaces: a storage abstraction exten- 
sion and a reconstruction extension. The storage 
abstraction extension allows programmers to spec- 
ify the volatility of a file. MBFS stores the low-level 
volatility specification as part of the file’s metadata 
and uses callbacks to maintain metadata and block 
consistency. The reconstruction extensions allows 
the system to automatically recreate most data that 
has been lost. The reconstruction extension is de- 
scribed in Section 6. 

Although the MBFS logical storage hierarchy al- 
lows applications to specify the desired persistence, 
programmers will not use the system or will not 
make effective use of the system if the interface is 
too complex or difficult to select the correct persis- 
tence/performance tradeoff. While we expect many 
performance critical applications (for example, com- 
pilers, typesetters, web browsers, archival and com- 
pression tools, FTP) will be modified to optimize 
their performance using the new file system abstrac- 
tion, we would like to offer MBFS’s features to ex- 
isting applications without the need to change them. 
In short, we would like to simplify the interface with- 
out sacrificing functionality. To that end, we use a 
multi-level design: a kernel-level raw interface that 
provides full control over the MBFS logical stor- 
age hierarchy and programmer-level interfaces that 
build on the raw level to provide an easy-to-use in- 
terface to applications. The following describes the 
raw kernel-level interface and two programmer-level 
interfaces, the category interface and the filename 
matching interface. Note that additional interface li- 
braries (such as file mean-time-to-failure) could also 
be implemented on top of MBFS’s raw interface. 
Each library is responsible for mapping their respec- 
tive volatility specifications to the low-level storage 
details that the kernel interface expects. Although 
we describe our extensions as enhancements to the 
conventional file system abstraction, the extension 
could also be cleanly incorporated into emerging ex- 
tensible file system standards such as the Scalable 
I/O Initiative’s proposed PFS[8]. 


5.1 Kernel Interface 


The kernel interface provides applications and ad- 
vanced programmers with complete control over the 
lowest-level details of MBFS’s persistence specifica- 
tion. Applications can select the desired storage 
level and the amount of time data may reside at 
a level before being archived. Applications must be 
rewritten to take advantage of this interface. For 


this interface, only the open() routines are modi- 
fied to provide volatility specification and to support 
the reconstruction extension.! Consequently, a file’s 
volatility specification can be changed only when a 
file is opened. The open() call introduces two new 
parameters: one for specifying the volatility and one 
for specifying the reconstruction extension. The re- 
construction parameter is discussed in Section 6.1. 

The volatility specification defines a file’s per- 
sistence requirements at various points in its life- 
time. The volatility specification consists of a count 
and a variable size array of mbfs_storage_level struc- 
tures described below. Each entry in the array cor- 
responds to a level in the logical storage hierar- 
chy (LM, LCM, D4Aj,...,DA,). A NULL volatility 
specification is replaced by a default volatility spec- 
ification defined by a system or user configuration 
file. The default volatility specification is typically 
loaded into the environment by the login shell or 
read by a call to a C-level library. 


typedef struct { 
struct timeval time_till_next_level; 
void *replication_type; 

} mbfs_storage_level; 


time_till_next_level: Specifies the maximum 
amount of time that newly written or modified 
data can reside at this level without being 
archived to the next level of the hierarchy. Val- 
ues greater than or equal to 0 mean that write() 
operations to this level will return immediately 
and the newly written data will be archived to 
the next level within time_till_ next_level time. 
Two special values of time_till_mext_level can 
be used to block future write() and close() 
operations. UNTIL-CLOSE (-1) blocks the 
close operation until all file blocks reach the 
next level BEFORE-WRITE (-—2) blocks 
subsequent write() operations at this level until 
the data reaches the next level. 


replication_type: This is used to specify the type 
of replication to use at this level. 


For increased persistence, availability, and perfor- 
mance, MBFS supports data replication and striping 
as specified by the replication_type field. The repli- 
cation_type field defines the type and degree of repli- 
cation used for that level as defined by the following 
structure: 

1If the system supports other file open or file creation sys- 
tem calls (for example, the Unix creat() call), these calls also 


need to be modified to include a volatility and reconstruction 
extension 
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typedef struct { 
int Type; 
int Degree; 

} mbfs_replication; 


Type: A literal corresponding to the desired form 
of replication selected from SINGLE_COPY, 
MIRRORING, and STRIPING [22]. SIN- 
GLE_COPY provides no replication. MIR- 
RORING saves multiple copies on different ma- 
chines. STRIPING distributes a single file and 
check bits across multiple machines. The de- 
fault is SINGLE_COPY. 


Degree: The number of machines to replicate the 
data on. If Type is SINGLE_COPY this field is 
ignored. If MIRRORING, it defines the number 
of copies. If STRIPING, it defines the size of the 
stripe group. 


Mirroring and striping increase reliability by en- 
suring data persists across single machine or disk 
failures. Because unexpected machine failures are 
not uncommon in a distributed system (for exam- 
ple, the OS crashes, a user accidentally or intention- 
ally reboots a machine, user accidentally unplugs 
machine), replication at the LCM level greatly in- 
creases the probability LCM data will survive these 
common failures. 

The kernel-level interface also requires modifica- 
tions to the system calls used to obtain a file’s status 
or a file system’s configuration information (for ex- 
ample, stat() and statvfs() in Solaris). For applica- 
tions requiring complete knowledge of the environ- 
ment, MBFS returns information about a file’s per- 
sistence requirement, reconstruction information, or 
the estimated mean time to failure of each of the DA 
levels based on manufacturer’s specifications. The 
raw kernel-level interface provides full control over a 
file’s persistence, but this control comes at the price 
of elegance and requires that the application provide 
a substantial amount of detailed information on each 
open() call. 


5.2 Category Interface 


To simplify the task of specifying a persistence guar- 
antee, the MBFS interface includes a user-level li- 
brary called the category interface. The premise of 
the category interface is that many files have similar 
persistence requirements that can be classified into 
persistence categories. Thus, the category interface 
allows applications to select the category which most 
resembles the file to be created. Category names are 


predefined or user-defined ASCII character strings 
that are specified in the open() call. The open() call 
optionally also takes a reconstruction parameter like 
the kernel interface. 

The category library maps category names to full 
volatility specifications and then invokes the raw 
kernel-level interface. The mapping is stored in a 
process’ environment variables which are typically 
loaded at login from a system or user-specific cat- 
egory configuration file. The environment variable 
is a list of (category name, volatility specification) 
pairs. 

The system configuration file must minimally de- 
fine the categories listed below to ensure portability 
of applications. Programmers and applications may 
also create any number of additional custom cate- 
gories. The (minimal) system categories are divided 
into two sets. The first set defines categories based 
on the class of applications that use the file. The sec- 
ond set defines categories that span the persistence 
continuum. The continuum categories are useful for 
files that do not obviously fall into any of the prede- 
fined application classes. The application categories 
are: 


EDITED: Files that are manually created or man- 
ually edited and typically require strong per- 
sistence (for example, source code files, email 
messages, text documents, word processing doc- 
uments). 


GENERATED: Files generated as output from 
programs that require very weak persistence be- 
cause they can be easily recreated (for example, 
object files, temporary or intermediate file for- 
mats such as *.aux, *.dvi, *.log, and executables 
generated from source code). 


MULTIMEDIA: Video, audio, and image files 
that are down-loaded or copied (as opposed to 
edited or captured multimedia data) such as gif, 
jpeg, mpeg, or wav files. 


COLLECTION: A collection of files (archive) cre- 
ate from other files in the system or down-load 
(for example, *.Z, *.gz, *.tar, *.zip) 

DATABASE: Database files often of large size, 
requiring strong persistence, high-availability, 
and top performance. 


Categories that span the persistence spectrum are 
(from most volatile to least volatile): 


DISPOSABLE: Data that is to be immediately 
discarded (such as /dev/null). 
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TEMPORARY: Temporary files that can be dis- 
carded if necessary and which will not reach 
DA\. 


EVENTUAL: Data can be easily recreated but 
should reach DA, if it lives long enough (several 
hours or more). 


SOMETIME: Reconstructable data that is likely 
to be modified or deleted soon. If the data is 
not modified soon, the data should be archived 
to DA, relatively soon to minimize the need 
for reconstruction (repeatedly generated object 
files). 


SOON: Data that should be sent to DA, as soon 
as possible, but it is not a disaster if the data is 
lost within a few seconds of the write. 


SAFE: Data is guaranteed to be written to DA, 
before the write operation completes. 


ROBUST: Data is stored at two or more DA levels. 


PARANOID: Data is replicated at multiple DA 
levels of the storage hierarchy. 


5.3 Filename Matching Interface 


The filename matching interface does not require 
any changes or extensions to the conventional 
open() operation in order to obtain variable persis- 
tence guarantees. Instead, it determines the volatil- 
ity specification from the filename. The filename 
matching interface allows the user to define cate- 
gories of files based on filenames. Consequently, ap- 
plications (or existing software libraries) need not 
be rewritten to use the filename matching interface. 
To take advantage of MBFS’s variable persistence, 
applications can either be re-linked or can install an 
open system call hook that intercepts all open oper- 
ations and redirects them to the filename matching 
library. This allows legacy applications to benefit 
from MBF%9’s variable persistence model without be- 
ing modified in any way. 

The filename matching library maps filenames to 
full volatility specifications needed by the kernel. 
Like the category interface, the mapping is stored in 
environment variables loaded from system or user- 
defined configuration files. The mapping consists 
of (regular expression, volatility specification) pairs. 
At open time, the library matches the filename being 
opened to a regular expression in the environment. 
If successful, the library uses the associated volatil- 
ity specification, otherwise a default persistence is 
assigned. 








5.4 Metadata and Directories 


In most file systems, write() operations modify both 
the file data and the file’s metadata (for example, 
file size, modification time, access time). Although 
it is possible to allow separate persistence guaran- 
tees for a file’s metadata and data, if either the 
metadata or the data is lost, the file becomes un- 
usable. Moreover, separate volatility specifications 
only complicates the file system abstraction. Con- 
sequently, MBFS’s volatility specifications apply to 
both the file’s data and its metadata. 

A similar problem arises is determining how the 
volatility for directories is specified. In MBFS, di- 
rectory volatility definitions differ from file volatility 
in two important ways. 

First, all modifications to directory information 
(e.g., file create/delete/modify operations) must 
reach the LCM immediately so that all clients have 
a consistent view of directory information. Only the 
metadata needs to be sent to LCM. The file’s mod- 
ified data can stay in the machine’s LM if the file’s 
metadata was sent to the LCM and a callback is reg- 
istered with the LCM, and the file’s LM timeout has 
not occurred. 

Second, a directory inherits its volatility specifi- 
cation from the most persistent file created, deleted, 
or modified in the directory since the last time the 
directory was archived. If a file is created with 
a volatility specification that is “more persistent” 
than the directory’s current volatility specification, 
the directory’s specification must be dynamically up- 
graded. If the directory was lost and the directory’s 
persistence wasn’t greater than or equal to its most 
persistent file, the file would be lost from the di- 
rectory (even if the file’s data is not lost). Once 
the directory is archived to level N, the directory’s 
volatility specification for level N can be reset to in- 
finity. This produces optimal directory performance. 
Assigning stronger persistence guarantees to directo- 
ries than the files they contain degrades performance 
and wastes resources because of the unnecessary per- 
sistence costs. 


6 Reconstruction 


The volatile nature of MBFS may result in lost 
file data due to unexpected failures. To encour- 
age programmers and applications to select weaker 
persistence guarantees, MBFS aids in the process of 
restoring lost data. It should be noted that restora- 
tion is a mechanism that is applicable to many, but 
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not necessarily all, files. In other words, the restora- 
tion mechanism cannot guarantee successful recon- 
struction. Some aspects of the environment (for ex- 
ample, date, time, software versions, access to the 
network) in which the program was originally run 
may be impossible to capture or recreate and may 
render reconstruction impossible. In these few cases, 
manual reconstruction or disk persistence should be 
used. However, if data is committed to stable stor- 
age within some reasonably short period of time, 
such as 24 hours, the environment is unlikely to 
change significantly during the volatile interval when 
reconstruction may be necessary. Therefore, we be- 
lieve a large percentage of performance-critical files 
can use the reconstruction mechanism to achieve im- 
proved performance without fear of data loss or man- 
ual restoration. 

MBFS supports two methods for restoring lost 
data: manual reconstruction and automatic recon- 
struction. The most obvious and painful method is 
manual reconstruction in which users manually re- 
runs the program that originally created the lost file. 
The second approach relieves the user of this burden 
by having the file system automatically reconstruct 
lost files after system failures. Prior to a failure, the 
user or application specifies the information needed 
to reconstruct the volatile file. Using this informa- 
tion, the file system automatically reconstructs the 
lost data by re-executing the appropriate program 
in a correct environment. 


6.1 The Reconstruction Extension 


The MBFS open() call in the kernel, category, and 
filename matching interfaces optionally support a 
reconstruction parameter defined by the following 
structure: 


typedef struct { 

char *reconstruction_rule; 

envp *environment[]; 

int num_dependencies; 

char *dependencies[] ; 

int data_freshness; 

Bool reconstruct_immediately; 
} mbfs_reconstruction; 


reconstruction_rule: A string containing the 
command-line that the system should execute 
to reconstruct the file. 


environment: An array of environment variables 
and values to be set in the shell before invoca- 


tion of this file’s reconstruction rule. If NULL, 
the current environment in assumed. 


data_freshness: Specifies how “up-to-date” the 
contents should be with respect to it’s depen- 
dencies: 


e LATEST_DATA - This corresponds to a 
guarantee that the file will always contain 
the newest possible data. The file should 
be reconstructed if any of its dependencies 
have changed. This feature can be used to 
implement intentional files. 


e VERSION_DATA - The system guaran- 
tees that some version of the file data 
exists, not necessarily the latest. Unlike 
LATEST_DATA, the file’s contents are not 
regenerated when a dependency changes. 
Only if the data is lost will the data be re- 
generated. If a dependency is deleted, the 
reconstruction rule cannot be executed, so 
the system immediately archives the data 
to an DA level to ensure its persistence. 


e OLD_DATA - This guarantees that the 
file’s contents will be based on versions 
of the dependencies as they existed at the 
time the file was created. Before the sys- 
tem will allow a dependency to be changed 
or deleted, the system will ensure the data 
reaches an DA level because reconstruction 
might produce different data. 


reconstruct_immediately: A boolean specifying 
when the system should execute the file’s re- 
construction rule. 


e TRUE - The system will invoke the recon- 
struction rule as soon as lost file data is 
detected or, if LATEST_DATA is selected, 
as soon as a dependency is changed. 


e FALSE - The system may postpone the in- 
vocation of the reconstruction rule for any 
amount of time up until the file is refer- 
enced. This is the default. 


num_dependencies: The number of entries in the 
dependency array. 


dependencies: An array of entries corresponding 
to the MBFS files on which the given file is de- 
pendent. 


With the inclusion of dependencies and the LAT- 
EST_DATA freshness quality, the reconstruction ex- 
tension naturally provides an automatic form of the 
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Unix “make” utility and provides a form of inten- 
sional files. While an automatic “make” is useful in 
some circumstances, users may still invoke the stan- 
dard make utility manually. 


6.2 Reconstruction Environment 


The system must determine on which machine the 
rule should be run. Remembering the machine that 
created the file is useful but not sufficient. First, the 
original machine may be down or heavily load at 
reconstruction time. Second, the original machine’s 
environment may have changed since the file was cre- 
ated. Before a reconstruction rule is saved, MBFS 
collects the architecture and operating system of the 
machine and stores them with the reconstruction 
tule. At reconstruction time, the system searches 
for machines satisfying both architecture and OS, 
and chooses one of them on which to run the re- 
construction rule. If no machine is found, an error 
message is sent to the owner of the file saying the 
file could not be reconstructed. 


7 MBES Prototype 


To quantify the potential performance gains of a 
variable persistence model, we implemented a pro- 
totype MBFS system with support for LM, LCM, 
and DA, (via disks). The prototype runs on Solaris 
and Linux systems. The current prototype does not 
yet support the reconstruction extension. We then 
ran tests using five distinct workloads to evaluate 
which data can take advantage of variable persis- 
tence and to quantify the performance improvements 
that should be expected for each type of workload. 
Our tests compared MBFS against NFS version 3, 
UFS (local disk), and tmpfs. Only one point for 
UFS and tmpfs per graph are provided since dis- 
tributed scalability is not an issue associated with 
localized file systems. In all but the edit test, no 
file data required disk persistence and typical per- 
formance improvements were in the range of three 
to seven times faster than NFS v3 with some tests 
almost two orders of magnitude faster. 

The MBFS server runs as a multi-threaded user- 
level Unix process, experiencing standard user-level 
overheads (as opposed to the NFS server which is 
in-kernel). Putting the MBFS in-kernel and using 
zero-copy network buffer techniques would only en- 
hance MBF'%S’s performance. The MBFS server runs 
on both Solaris and Linux. An MBFS server runs 
on each machine in the system and implements the 


10M Private File Write Scalability 


local disk 


Average number of seconds per client 


4 5 
Number of clients 


(a) Run-time scalability 


WRITE 
{27ms,23%) 
91% 






commit 
(1881ms, 100%) 
9% 


(b) Operation Improvement 


Figure 1: Results of the large write throughput test. 


LCM, and DA, storage levels. The LCM compo- 
nent monitors the idle resources, accepts LCM stor- 
age/retrieval requests, and migrates data to/from 
other servers as described in [14]. Similarly, the 
DA, component uses local disks for stable storage 
and employs an addressing algorithm similar to that 
used by the LCM. To eliminate the improvements 
resulting from multiple servers (parallelism) and in- 
stead focus on improvements caused by variable per- 
sistence, we only ran a single server when comparing 
to NFS. 

The MBFS client is implemented as a new file sys- 
tem type at the UNIX VFS layer. Solaris and Linux 
implementations currently exist. MBFS clients redi- 
rect VFS operations to the LCM system or service 
them from the local cache. The system currently 
uses the filename-matching interface. The current 
implementation does not yet support callbacks, so 
the time_till_next_level of LM must be 0 so data is 
flushed to the LCM to ensure consistency. The sys- 
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Andrew Benchmark Scalability 
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Figure 2: Results of the Andrew Benchmark. 


tem currently provides the same consistency guar- 
antees as NFS. Callbacks would improve the MBFS 
results shown here because file data could stay in the 
LM without going over the network. Replication is 
not currently supported by the servers. Commu- 
nication with the LCM is via UDP using a simple 
request-reply protocol with timeouts and retrans- 
missions. 


7.1 Solaris Results 


The MBFS and NFS servers were run on a 
SPARC 20 with 128 MB of memory and a Seagate 
ST31200W disk with a 10ms average access time. 
We ran up to 10 simultaneous client machines on 
each server. Each client was a SPARC 20 with 
64 MB of memory and a 10ms Seagate local disk 
(for the UFS tests). Tmpfs tests used the stan- 
dard UNIX temp file system. All machines were 
connected by a 100 Mbps Ethernet and tests were 
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Figure 3: Results of the small file cre- 


ate/write/delete test. 


run during the evening hours when the network was 
lightly loaded. We computed confidence intervals 
for each test. The confidence intervals were typi- 
cally within 5% of the total runtime and as a result 
are not shown in the graphs. 

Five tests with different workloads were run: (1) 
write throughput for large files, (2) small file cre- 
ate/write/delete throughput, (3) a mixture of file 
and directory creation with large and small files, (4) 
a manual edit test, and (5) the Andrew Benchmark. 
Each of the tests focused on write traffic to files or di- 
rectories. Read traffic was minimal and did not con- 
tribute to any speedups observed. Each test was run 
several times and averaged. The results show two 
graphs: (1) a line-graph illustrating the scalability of 
MBFS versus NFS in terms of total runtime, and (2) 
a pie-chart of the 10-client test describing how much 
each operation contributed to the overall speedup. 
Each slice of the pie-chart depicts the percentage of 
runtime improvement caused by that operation. The 
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tcl7.5 untar Scalability 
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Figure 4: Results of the untar test. 


numbers in parenthesis list the average speedup over 
NSF for the operation. The first number in the pair 
gives the absolutes speedup in milliseconds and the 


second number gives the relative speedup in terms 
ofa percentage (N£Stime“MBFStime) 


NFStime 

To measure the baseline write performance, we 
used a large-write throughput test. Each client cre- 
ates a copy of an existing 10 MB file. Because the 
new file is a copy, disk persistence is not required. 
The original 10 MB files is preloaded into the client 
cache to eliminate read traffic from the test. Fig- 
ure 1(a) shows that MBFS performs better than 
NFS (despite NFS’s use of asynchronous writes) be- 
cause of contention at the disk. Note that as the 
number of clients increases, the server’s maximum 
receive rate quickly becomes the bottleneck in this 
test. Figure 1(b) shows that 91% of the overall run- 
time savings were due to improved write operations, 
with 9% of the improvement arising from the fact 





the MBFS does not issue a final commit operation. 
In other words, even when writes are asynchronous, 
the server response time is significantly slower than 
MBFS memory-only writes. 

Figure 2(a) shows the results of the Andrew 
Benchmark that tests several aspects of file system 
performance: making directories, copying files to 
those directories, scanning the directories, read the 
file contents, and perform a compilation. To more 
accurately isolate the file system performance, we 
subtracted the CPU time used by the compiler dur- 
ing the compilation phase. Because all the data 
and directories are generated or copied, none of 
the writes required disk persistence. Improvements 
range from 40% with one client (a perceivable im- 
provement to the user) to as much as 64%. Fig- 
ure 2(b) clearly illustrates that all savings come from 
operations that typically require disk persistence: 
mkdir, create, write, setattr, and commit. 

Figure 3(a) shows the results of the small file test 
where each client repeatedly (100 times) creates a 
file, writes 1K of data, and deletes the file. The test 
measures directory and metadata performance and 
models applications that generate several small files 
and then deletes them (for example, compilers). The 
results are extremely impressive with MBFS process- 
ing 313 files per second compared with NFS’s 13 per 
second at 10 clients. 

Figures 4(a) and 4(b) show the results of untaring 
the TCL 7.5 source code. Untar is an I/O bound 
program that creates multiple directories and writes 
a variety of file sizes (all easily recreatable from the 
tar file). Again, the results are perceivably faster to 
the user. 

In all the tests MBFS outperformed both NFS 
and UFS (local disks). More surprising is how of- 
ten MBFS challenged tmpfs performance despite 
the lack of callbacks in the current implementation. 
Similar performance tests were performed in a Linux 
environment with even better results since Linux’s 
NFS version 2 does not support asynchronous writes. 

Finally, we ran an edit test in which we edited 
various files, composed email messages, and created 
web pages. All files required disk persistence. As ex- 
pected there was no, or minimal, performance gains. 


8 Related Work 


Several researchers have investigate high-speed per- 
sistent storage techniques to improve write perfor- 
mance. Remote memory systems have also been 
proposed as a high-speed file caches. The following 
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briefly describes this related work. 


8.1 Persistence vs. Performance 


The performance penalties of a disk-persistent file 
storage model are well known and have been ad- 
dressed by several file systems [3, 18, 6, 9, 5, 25, 20}. 
Unlike the application-aware persistence design we 
propose, the following systems have attempted to 
improve performance without changing the conven- 
tional one-size-fits-all disk-persistence file system ab- 
straction. 

The xFS file system {3] attempts to improve write 
performance by distributing data storage across mul- 
tiple server disks (i.e., a software RAID [22]) using 
log-based striping similar to Zebra [16]. To maintain 
disk-persistence guarantees, all data is written to the 
distributed disk storage system. xF'S uses metadata 
managers to provide scalable access to metadata and 
maintain cache consistency. This approach is partic- 
ularly useful for large writes but does little for small 
writes. 

The Harp[18] and RIO[6] file systems take an ap- 
proach similar to the one used by Derby. High-speed 
disk persistence is provided by outfitting machines 
with UPS’s to provide non-volatile memory storage. 
Harp also supported replication to improve availabil- 
ity. However, Harp used dedicated servers as op- 
posed to Derby which uses the idle memory of any 
machine. RIO uses non-volatile memory to recover 
from machine failures and could be used to imple- 
ment the non-volatile storage of Harp or Derby. Al- 
ternatively it could be used to implement memory- 
based writes on an NFS file server, but would not 
take advantage of the idle aggregate remote memory 
storage space like DERBY. Also, because RIO does 
not flush data to disk (unless memory is exhausted), 
UPS failures may result in large data losses. Because 
Derby only uses UPS’s as temporary persistent stor- 
age, UPS failures are less catastrophic. 

Other systems have introduced the concept of de- 
layed writes (asynchronous writes) to remove the 
disk from the critical path. For example, conven- 
tional Unix file systems use a 30-second delayed- 
write policy to improve write performance but create 
the potential for lost data. Similarly, Cortes et al. 
[9] describe a distributed file system called PAFS 
that uses a cooperative cache and has cache servers 
and disk servers. To remove disks from the critical 
path, PAFS performs aggressive prefetching and im- 
mediately acknowledges file modifications once they 
are stored in the memory of a cache server. Cache 
servers use a UNIX-like 30 second delayed write pol- 


icy at which point they send the data to a disk server. 
The Sprite [20] file system assumed very large dedi- 
cated memory file servers and wrote all data to disk 
on a delayed basis creating the potential for lost 
data. A special call to flush data to disk could be 
invoked for applications worried about persistence. 
NFS version 3 [5] introduced asynchronous writes 
whereby the NFS server would place asynchronous 
writes in memory, acknowledge the write requests, 
and immediately schedule the new data block to be 
written to disk. Before an NFS client can close a 
modified file, the client would issue a commit oper- 
ation to the NFS server. The NFS server will not 
acknowledge the commit until all the file’s modified 
blocks have been committed to disk. The Bullet file 
server [25] provides a “Paranoia Factor” which when 
set to zero provides the equivalent of asynchronous 
writes. For other values, N, of the paranoia factor, 
the Bullet file server would replicate the file on N 
disks. Both NFS and Bullet write all data to disk, 
even short lived files. Tmpfs implements a ramdisk 
and makes no attempt to write data to disk. Tmpfs 
users understand that tmpfs files are volatile and 
may be lost at any time. 


8.2 Remote Memory Storage 


A significant amount of the large aggregate memory 
capacity of a network of workstations is often idle. 
Off-the-shelf systems provide access to this idle re- 
mote memory an order of magnitude faster than disk 
latencies. Therefore, many systems have been devel- 
oped to make use of idle memory capacity, primarily 
for paging and caching. 

Comer and Griffioen [7] introduced the remote 
memory model in which client machines that exhaust 
their local memory capacity paged to one of a set 
of dedicated remote memory servers. Each client’s 
memory was private and inaccessible even if it was 
idle. Data migration between servers was not sup- 
ported. 

Felten and Zahorjan [11] enhanced the remote 
memory model to use any idle machine. Idle client 
machines advertise their available memory to a cen- 
tralized registry. Active clients randomly chose one 
idle machine to page to. Like [7], data was not mi- 
grated among idle clients. 

Dahlin et al. [10] describe an N-Chance Forward- 
ing algorithm for a cooperative cache in which the 
file caches of many client machines are coordinated 
to form a global cache. N-Chance Forwarding tries 
to keep as many different blocks in global memory 
as it can by showing a preference for singlets (single 
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copies of a block) over multiple copies. The cache 
only stores clean (unmodified) blocks. Thus, all file 
block modifications are written to the file server’s 
disk. A similar approach is used in xFS(3] and 
PAFS{9]. 


Feeley et al. [13] describe the Global Memory 
Service (GMS) system that integrates global mem- 
ory management at the lowest level of the operat- 
ing system enabling all system and higher-level soft- 
ware, including VM and the file cache, to make use 
of global memory. GMS uses per node page age in- 
formation to approximate global LRU on a coopera- 
tive cache. Like N-Chance Forwarding, GMS’s only 
stores clean file blocks and so all file writes must hit 
the file server’s disk. 


Hartman and Sarkar [23] present a hint-based co- 
operative caching algorithm. Previous work such as 
N-Chance Forwarding [10] and GMS [13] maintain 
facts about the location of each block in the coop- 
erative cache. Although block location hints may 
be incorrect, the low overhead needed to maintain 
hints outweighs the costs of recovering from incor- 
rect hints. All file modifications are written to the 
file server’s disk so that if a hint is missing or incor- 
rect, a client can always retrieve a block from the 
server. Using hints, block migration is done in a 
manner similar to that of GMS [13]. Unlike MBFS, 
none of the above systems considers a client’s CPU 
or memory load when deciding the movement or re- 
placement of pages. 


Franklin et al. [12] use remote memory to cache 
distributed database records and move data around 
using an algorithm similar in nature to that of N- 
chance forwarding. Client load was not considered 
by the data migration mechanism. 


The Trapeze network interface [2] provides an ad- 
ditional order of magnitude improvement in remote 
memory latencies versus disk latencies by improving 
the network subsystem. 


8.3 Application Aware Storage 


The Scalable I/O Initiative (SIO), introduced a new 
file system interface [8] for parallel file systems. 
The interface enables.direct client control over client 
caching algorithms, file access hints, and disk layout. 
As such, it is a suitable platform for integrating our 
proposed variable persistence model. 


9 Summary 


In this paper we presented a new file system ab- 
straction for memory-based file management sys- 
tems. The abstraction is unique in the fact that 
it allows applications or users to control file persis- 
tence on a per-file basis. Applications that can tol- 
erate weak persistence can achieve substantial per- 
formance improvements by selecting memory-based 
storage. The new abstraction has two major ex- 
tensions to conventional file systems abstractions. 
First, applications can define a file’s persistence re- 
quirements. Second, applications can specify rules 
to reconstruct file data in the unlikely event that 
it is lost. Analysis of current file systems indicates 
that a large percentage of write traffic can benefit 
from weak persistence. To support large amounts 
of data with weak persistence guarantees, we devel- 
oped a high-speed loosely-coupled memory storage 
system that utilizes the idle memory in a network of 
workstations. Our prototype implementation of the 
MBEFS system running on Solaris and Linux systems 
shows applications speedups of an order of magni- 
tude or more. 
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